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Did Edward I reverse Henry II's Policy 
upon Seisin ? 


N his Ford Lectures, Legislation of Edward 1, Professor 
Plucknett has (among other great services to historians) disposed 

finally of the theory that Edward I deliberately pursued an anti- 
feudal policy. He reveals Edward I as a severely practical legislator, 
remedying in turn the grievances of various classes of society. But 
while he recognizes no political bias in Edward’s legislation, he 
does detect a policy of a juridical kind running through much of it, 
and bringing important social consequences. This is the reversal 
of Henry II’s policy of protecting seisin. 

‘Edward I’s reversal of Henry II’s policy upon seisin’, he says, 

‘is one of the most momentous events in our legal and social history, 

but the technicality of the subject has hidden it from view.” 
This theory of Edward’s reversal of Henry II’s policy upon seisin 
does not, of course, offer an explanation of Edward’s legislative 
policy as a whole, but it has an attractive simplicity as the key to 
some sections of it, and may well come to be freely quoted without 
enough notice being taken of Professor Plucknett’s warning as to 
the technicality of the subject. While he is thinking of a legal 
system which was already a very elaborate one, and of the refine- 
ments of it to deal with subtle and recondite legal problems, the 
reader may take this phrase to apply more generally, and so 
misunderstand the treatment of seisin by both Henry II and 
Edward I. Since the matter is one of importance to historians, 
yet presents peculiar difficulties to anyone untrained in law, it is 
greatly to be hoped that Professor Plucknett will elucidate it further 
and it may be worth while to draw attention to some of the 
difficulties which are encountered in attempting both to comprehend 
his theory as it stands and to work out its implications in detail. 

The first difficulty lies in Professor Plucknett’s interpretation of 
Henry II’s policy upon seisin, for he assumes that this policy is too 
well understood to require detailed discussion. He reverts to this 
topic again and again, both in the Ford Lectures and in other recent 
works, and the cumulative effect of these references is to make the 
matter seem beyond dispute ; yet the very conviction with which 

1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 157. 
* All rights reserved. 
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he summarizes Henry’s policy makes his language laconic, and it is 
possible that too much may be read into it. Any doubts which 
arise as to his interpretation of this policy may be largely due, then, 
to the temptation to press too far the literal sense of obiter dicta. 
Still the impression given is that it was Henry II’s policy to give a 
considerable measure of protection to short, recent, often wrongful 
seisins. Now, of course, the possessory assizes, especially novel 
disseisin, ‘ protected’ seisin in the legal sense of providing a 
summary remedy against forcible disseisin. In order that the 
ejected owner should be promptly restored to the enjoyment of his 
land, and also in order effectively to suppress acts of violence, the 
assize was limited to questions touching seisin : the validity of the 
title on which the last seisin had been based was not at issue. 
Equally, no more than seisin was awarded to the successful party : 
his title might still be challenged by a writ of right. In ‘ protecting ’ 
seisin in this sense against forcible disturbance, Henry treated long 
and short seisins indifferently, and no doubt he ran the risk of 
prolonging unjust seisins together with those based on the better 
right. But, while other authorities have taken this to be an 
incidental and unintended result of Henry’s possessory assizes, 
Professor Plucknett seems to regard it as their main function : 
“the weaker seisins *! appear as the main beneficiaries of Henry’s 
policy ; moreover, this protection appears to have been more than 
provisional, pending the final decision as to title; ‘a considerable 
degree of legal security ’* was conferred on them. 

Professor Plucknett seems, then, to see in Henry’s possessory 
assizes measures especially intended to prolong recently obtained 
seisins, including those which could not have been recovered if the 
plaintiffs had had to establish title as well as the fact of seisin. 


The result of his reforms was the increased importance of short 
recent seisins by reason of the fact that he had provided special 
procedures, in the petty assizes, for their protection. . . . A short 
recent seisin was treated by the law with extraordinary favour and 
indulgence.® 


That these favoured seisins included many wrongful ones follows 
from the statement, 


From the early years of Henry III come the writs of entry, whereby 
demandants could recover, by action in an attenuated form of the 
writ of right, against those who had the short recent seisins which 
Henry II’s assizes had been designed to protect against every sort 
of attack save only the solemn writ of right.‘ 


The seisins which the possessory assizes protected were often, 
it appears, those which merited attack by a summary legal action 


1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 54. 2 See below, p. 540. 
3 Op. cit. p. $3. 4 Ibid. p. 54. 
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rather than special protection ; those which were in fact soon made 
liable to attack by the writs of entry. Examples of such seisins 
would be the continuation beyond its term of a seisin which had at 
first been lawful, e.g. that of a life-tenant continued by his heir ; or 
one created by enfeoffment by someone who had no power to 
alienate : a life-tenant, guardian or bailiff. It must be noted that, 
since Professor Plucknett is speaking here of writs of entry appearing 
in the early years of Henry III, he does not intend to include among 
the seisins specially protected by Henry II those which were soon 
subjected to attack by the writ of entry sur disseisin, made a writ 
de cursu in 1205. And indeed it would be far-fetched to suppose 
that the assize of novel disseisin, essentially a weapon against 
forcible acquisition of seisin, was designed to afford protection to 
seisins originating in force, even though that force had been 
exercised not by the present occupant but by his predecessor. Still 
more fantastic would it be to suppose that novel disseisin was 
designed to protect the forcibly obtained seisin of the disseisor 
himself, once it had survived the initial hazard of being attacked by 
this very action! Professor Plucknett does not, of course, for a 
moment suggest that the possessory actions were intended to 
protect the very seisins they were devised to nip in the bud.! 
What he emphasizes is the protection, not of seisins acquired by 
force, but of those obtained by fraud or something approaching it. 

The novelty of his theory lies in this emphasis on the misplaced 
protection of short and often wrongful seisins. What others have 
regarded as a potential, incidental and undesired result of the 
possessory assizes,? Professor Plucknett treats as the central point 
of the whole scheme. The actual phrasing of the passages quoted 
above implies that this result was intentional, the assizes being 
‘designed to protect’ these seisins, being ‘ provided for their 
protection’. This appears to be the policy which Edward I reversed. 
Still it may be that these phrases should not be taken to mean more 
than that Henry’s policy on seisin had in practice this important 
effect. But whether or no Professor Plucknett believes that Henry 
was deliberately aiming at the protection of every seisin, however 
unjust, provided it had not been forcibly acquired, there can be no 
doubt that he considers such seisins were protected, so long as 


1 Although he does consider that in certain circumstances the possessory assizes 
might have the effect of protecting seisins acquired by force. In times of civil dis- 
turbance, when legal proceedings were suspended, such seisins might, he thinks, 
become established and qualify for protection when peace was restored. (See the 
passages quoted below, pp. 544, 548.) But this can hardly be regarded as the result of 
Henry’s policy, since it would depend on the suspension of the operation of his 
possessory assizes. In fact attempts were made to avert this result, seisin secured in 
time of war, whether by force or not, being excluded from the protection of novel 
disseisin. Cf. Rolls of Justices in Eyre, Glos., Warwicks, Staffs, Selden Soc., nos. 1002, 
1016, 1017. 


2 E.g. M. Joiion des Longrais in the passage quoted below, p. 534 n. 3. 
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Henry’s policy was strictly followed, ‘ against every sort of attack 
save only the solemn writ of right’. He does not show in detail 
how he has reached this conclusion, but if the effect of the assizes 
on the position of these seisins is first examined independently, one 
or two of his statements may then be seen to afford significant clues 
to his reasons for it. 

If no measures were taken to avert this result, the possessory 
assizes would give protection against forcible interference to recent 
and even unlawful seisins equally with those of long duration and 
those recently and properly acquired through the transfer of 
ownership. In contrast with Henry’s severity towards seisins 
acquired by force, his treatment of other unlawful seisins would 
indeed be unduly indulgent. Previously both kinds of wrong- 
ful seisin had been subject to two methods of attack : self-help and 
an action by writ of right. The introduction of the possessory 
assizes added a third method of attack against seisins acquired by 
force, since although a summary and very effective legal action was 
now available as a substitute for self-help, so that the latter could 
fairly be limited to a very short period, it was not entirely prohibited. 
Accordingly, the man who had been forcibly disseised could now 
choose between immediate re-entry, novel disseisin and the writ of 
right. But the very innovation which added a third method of 
attack against the seisin acquired by force would subtract one of the 
two methods previously available against seisin acquired by fraud. 
Self-help would be abortive, since the possessory assize would 
restore seisin to the man who had been wrongfully enjoying it. 
If, at the same time, no substitute was provided for self-help in a 
summary legal action, corresponding to novel disseisin in cases 
where force had been used, then the fraudulent seisin would indeed 
be secure against every kind of attack, ‘ save only the solemn writ 
of right’. 

But this result was not unavoidable. Some modification of the 
scheme or further development might have been devised whereby 
to eliminate it. Alternative courses presented themselves. The 
more obvious course was to tolerate self-help in these cases, thus 
discriminating against seisins which did not merit even provisional 
protection. The objection to this course was that it would detract 
from the usefulness of the possessory assizes as a deterrent against 
acts of violence. It could be contended that even a seisin which 
had been acquired by force must itself be protected against forcible 
re-entry if the original act of disseisin was not to start off a whole 
train of violent attacks on the successive occupants. It was still less 
desirable, from the point of view of one anxious above all to 
maintain the peace, to tolerate the use of force against a seisin which, 
however wrongful, did not itself rest on force. Moreover, to 
discriminate against such unjust seisins, not allowing novel dis- 
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seisin to protect them against self-help by the true owner, would 
not only mean leaving some acts of violence unpunished and 
weakening the deterrent effect of the assize, but it would also 
compromise its efficiency as a sure and summary remedy by leaving 
room for exceptions and so for long-drawn pleadings. But if 
there were strong objections to this first course, the alternative, if 
not so obvious, offered an effective solution to the problem. This 
was to provide an appropriate legal action against these seisins, in 
short, the writ of entry or some similar device : a summary action 
which did not depend on the allegation that seisin had been acquired 
by force. 

Since Professor Plucknett states that Henry II protected these 
seisins against every sort of attack save only the solemn writ of 
right, it must be assumed that he thinks that Henry was opposed to, 
or at least disregarded, both these methods of dealing with them. 
Other statements bear out this inference. Thus while he does not 
say that the preservation of the peace was Henry’s only object in 
introducing the assizes, he does, in his recent works, place great 
emphasis on it : 

The ‘ anarchy ’ which he inherited from his predecessor must have 

weighed heavily in his mind ;? 

Whatever the political motives of these assizes may have been, 

their social motive was clearly peace and quiet ;? 

These actions make no pretence of getting to the question of tights 
between the parties ; they merely concern themselves with the 
affront to public order when a disseisin or an abatement takes place.’ 


If Henry was so anxious to check affronts to public order, he would 
not be likely to deprive even wrongful seisins of protection against 
violence, and might well be considered justified in this policy. 
Then, again, Professor Plucknett attributes to Henry II a juridical 
policy which would in itself preclude any discrimination in favour 
of the true owner in the assizes, and at the same time debar him 
from adopting the otherwise unexceptionable alternative course, 
that of supplying a legal remedy of a provisional kind against 
unjust but not forcibly acquired seisins. 


The sharp distinction between right and possession, each with its 
appropriate group of actions, was erected into a juridical policy by 
Henry II.4 


Accordingly, Henry was committed to a policy which would not 
allow him to supplement the possessory assizes by mixed actions, 
partly possessory, partly proprietary, such as the writs of entry. 


1 Year Books, 5 Edward Il, Selden Soc., p. xxxv. 
® Legislation of Edward I, p. 53. 

3 Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1950), p. 147. 

* Year Books, 5 Edward II, Selden Soc., p. xxxv. 
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The latter were a pre-Edwardian reversal of this juridical policy. 
Contrasting one of them with the possessory assizes, he says, 


That brings us to a very different part of the law. We are already 
mounting the ladder which leads to the writ of right. . . . It is 
permissible in this action to introduce matter which trenches upon 
the right, as distinct from the barest and most recent seisin.? 


To make available a possessory remedy against recent seisins not 
acquired by force, would contravene this policy, since such an 
action would trench on the right by alleging some flaw in the titles 
on which they were based. It is surely the belief that Henry II 
would not have countenanced the introduction of any mixed action, 
had it been mooted, which explains why Professor Plucknett regards 
his attitude to these seisins as so remarkably indulgent. But while 
it would be reasonable to hold that the assizes, especially novel 
disseisin, ought to be altogether summary and strictly possessory, 
refusing in the interests of peace and order to allow even the true 
owner, if he was guilty of an act of disseisin, to put forward his title 
as a defence, it by no means follows that mixed actions would be 
undesirable in all circumstances. Professor Plucknett offers no 
proof of the assertion that the sharp distinction between right and 
possession was erected into a juridical policy. ‘That this policy would 
have governed Henry’s attitude towards the introduction of a 
mixed action, when the need for one was recognized, is a bold 
hypothesis which demands the most explicit proof. 

It may be doubted whether Henry II was as strongly opposed 
to the first method of dealing with wrongful seisins, that of allowing 
self-help against them, as Professor Plucknett seems to believe. 
It has been maintained that even in novel disseisin some discrimina- 


tion was exercised. M. Joiion des Longrais goes so far as to assert 
that 


Les juridictions royales ne vont pas par scrupule juridique protéger 
les possesseurs indus et abusifs contre de légitimes propriétaires, en 
haine de la violence.? 


He emphasizes the phrase ‘ injuste dissaisivit ’ and asserts that 


La ‘dissaisina’ quand il lui arrive d’étre ‘justa’ n’est point 
forcément, ni en fait, le plus souvent condamnée.3 


1 Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1950), p. 147- 

2 ‘La portée politique des réformes d’Hentry II,’ Rev. hist. de Droit frangais et étranger 
(1936), p. 563. 

3 Ibid. p. 552. He also maintains that the restriction of the protected seisin to free 
tenements ‘n’ a certainement pas eu pour but de protéger, sur une base purement posses- 
soire, des francs tenants sans droits. Qu’il y en ait eu quelques-uns de protégés par 
voie de conséquence, c’est évidemment possible, mais assurément une certaine recherche 
sommaire sur le fondement de la saisine, sur l’injustice de la dessaisine, avait lieu . . .’, 
La conception anglaise de la saisine, p. 259. 
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But it is difficult to find evidence on this point from the time of 
Henry II and there is probably a good deal of exaggeration in these 
assertions. It would be unsafe to assume that Henry allowed any 
discrimination in novel disseisin in favour of the true owner who 
had resorted to self-help, even if his sons’ justices very occasionally 
did so... However, Glanvill’s account of the assize of mort d’ ancestor 
suggests that this assize did not give totally indiscriminate protection 
against self-help. Some distinction was made between the seisin 
which should be renewed in favour of the heir and that which, 
while its rightfulness must be assumed, should have been limited to 
the lifetime of the deceased tenant. Professor Plucknett says that 
‘The peremptory question . .. in mort d’ancestor and ael’ is 
‘whether the ancestor died seised and whether the demandant is 
his next heir’, omitting the phrase ‘ as of fee’ after ‘ died seised ’.? 
But while this phrase did not raise any question of the validity of 
the right on which the last seisin was based, it did require the 
recognitors to discriminate against an heir who attempted wrong- 
fully to renew a limited seisin. Mort d’ancestor was primarily 
intended, as the Assize of Northampton shows, to compel the feudal 
lord to give seisin promptly to the heir of a deceased tenant in fee, 
but this issue was important in many other kinds of dispute as well. 
There were many free tenements which were not held in fee, e.g. 
the widow’s dower, the widower’s curtesy, land held in farm ad 
terminum vite. Mort d’ancestor did not give protection to the 
heirs of those who held such tenements if they attempted to 
maintain themselves in seisin and were ejected. Should they bring 
the assize they would fail on the grounds that their ancestors had 
not held in fee. In these circumstances, accordingly, self-help was 
permitted to the person to whom the tenement should revert on the 
death of the life-tenant, e.g. the husband’s heir in the case of dower, 
the wife’s in the case of curtesy of England. Indeed, self-help 
seems to have been expected until the writs of entry were in wide 
enough use to afford a fairly summary legal remedy in its place. 
Glanvill shows, for example, that a man who had pledged part of 
his land might be expected to exclude the heir of the man to whom 
it had been pledged if the latter would not acknowledge that his 
ancestor had not held in fee. It would be open to the heir to 
bring mort d’ancestor but the defendant could except on the 
1 E.g. Cur. Reg. Rolls, vi. 324-5 ; cf. Rolls of Justice in Eyre, Glos., Warwicks, Staffs, 
Selden Soc. no. 232; but both these cases ended in concords. The plea rolls suggest 
that discrimination of any kind was very rare, and was likely to take the form of denial 
that the plaintiff had had a free tenement, rather than of saying in so many words that 
his seisin had been a wrongful one. E.g. Rolls of Justices in Eyre, Yorks, 1218-19, 
Selden Soc. no. 309, where it is adjudged that the plaintiff had no free tenement, since 


he claimed to hold by the curtesy of England, although no child had been born of 


the marriage ; accordingly the man who ejected him was not guilty of an act of 
disseisin. 
* Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1950), p. 147. 
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grounds that the ancestor had held ‘ ut de vadio et non ut de feodo ’, 
and a recognition would be taken on this issue.1 Thus some 
discrimination was allowed against the very type of seisin which a 
writ of entry was to attack. The man who would later? have 
brought a writ of entry could safely resort to self-help, leaving it to 
his opponent to bring the assize against him, and in that action, the 
very question which might have been formulated in a writ of entry 
could be raised by the defendant as an exception. 

It may well be asked whether the possibility of such issues being 
raised even in a possessory assize, does not invalidate the theory of 
Henry II’s juridical policy of ‘ sharp distinction between right and 
possession’. There seems to be some ‘trenching on the right ” 
here, as in the writs of entry, though it is only occasional, and it is 
no part of the plaintiff’s case to allege a flaw in the defendant’s 
title in so far as it is derived from a particular source; rather, it is 
the plaintiff’s own title which may be found to be defective because 
the right in virtue of which his father was seised was limited and 
so could not be transmitted to him. In neither action is it per- 
missible to challenge the validity of the right on which a given 
previous seisin was based, but in both the question can be raised 
whether that right was limited or heritable, whether the title has 
now failed, so that the subsequent seisin must not be protected. 
Similarly, in the assize of darrein presentment issues could be raised 
which might be thought to ‘ trench on the right’. Disputes over 
the seisin of adyvowsons presented special problems since the 
opportunity to exercise the right of patronage might occur only at 
very long intervals—in one case the recognitors declared that the 
last incumbency had lasted for eighty years or more.4 When a 
vacancy occurred it was necessary to settle the dispute quickly in 
order to forestall the intervention of the ecclesiastical authorities in 
accordance with the decree of the Lateran Council of 1179, yet there 
might well be genuine doubt as to who had in fact presented last 
time, or in what capacity one party or his ancestor had done so. For 
example, he might have presented only in his capacity as guardian of 
an infant patron, not in his own right. It was important, therefore, 


1 De Legibus, xiii. 28, 29. ? But see below, p. 539. 

* But it is very difficult to discover what constitutes ‘trenching on the right’. 
Professor Plucknett accepts M. Joiion des Longrais’s thesis that there was a ‘ very seal 
difference between seisin and the Roman possession ’ (Legislation of Edward I, p. 53). 
On this view, seisin and right are both relative : they are ‘ taillés dans une méme étoffe ’ 
(La conception anglaise de la saisine, p. 57). Thus seisin must include some modicum of 
right, and it is hardly possible to say where seisin ends and right begins. Henry II 
was embarking on a policy requiring the drawing of very fine distinctions when he 
determined to maintain the ‘ sharp distinction between right and_possession’ in the 
sense of seisin. Taking ‘ possession ’ in the Roman Law sense, M. Joiion des Longrais 
considers that mort d’ancestor would not be a purely possessory, but a mixed action 
(ibid. pp. 61, 76). 

* Cur. Reg. Rolls, iii. 118 ; cf. ii. 128, v. 122. 
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not only to discover who had last had seisin, but also to scrutinize 
the character of this last seisin, to make sure that the title on which 
it was based was of a continuing kind. It was also necessary to 
make sure that nothing had happened since to divorce the right 
from the last seisin. Glanvill is careful to point out that an exception 
could be raised on the grounds that the last presentment had been 
made during a wardship and that a recognition could be taken on 
this issue.t He also deals with the contingency of an advowson 
having been alienated since the last presentment : in that event 
seisin of the advowson itself would have to be disregarded and a 
recognition taken as to the transfer of the right in the advowson 
together with the lands to which it was appendant.?, Whether or 
no these instances constitute some slight deviation from Henry’s 
‘juridical policy’, they are worth mentioning as evidence of his 
readiness to sift out recent seisins and his care not to prolong those 
which, even though their own lawfulness was provisionally assumed, 
could not be renewed without obvious injustice. 

It is in connexion with the second possible method of avoiding 
the undue protection of wrongful seisins, the provision of an 
appropriate legal action rather than the toleration of self-help, that 
the supposed juridical policy is of prime importance and yet most 
difficult to accept. There was some justification for strict adherence 
to this policy of keeping questions of right and possession severely 
apart in the assize of novel disseisin, where a breach of the peace had 
been committed. But a rule which was needful to secure the prompt 
reversa! and punishment of violent disseisin would seem to have no 
point whatever when the problem arose of making available a 
provisional remedy against the acquisition of seisin by wrongful 
means other than force. Professor Plucknett does not explain why 
Henry II should have elected to be bound by this rule, nor does he 
give any reason for his belief that Henry was committed to this 
juridical policy whatever the circumstances. It would be difficult 
to prove that Henry at some time actually considered the desirability 
of providing some mixed action and then decided not to do this 
because it would violate his self-imposed rule. However, there is 
more to be said against this ‘juridical policy’ than that it is im- 
probable and hardly susceptible of proof. 

Several of the writs of entry appeared so soon after the possessory 
assizes that it is natural to regard them as supplementing the latter, 


1 De Legibus, xiii. 20. Indeed, he implies that the action could be brought by one 
who did not claim to have had the last seisin, since he says that either party may allege 
that the other, or the other’s ancestor, had presented last time ‘ sed non ut de feodo, sed 
ut de warda’. In this instance the assize would constitute an attack on the last seisin. 

® Ibid. At least by the time of Richard I a separate possessory action, quare impedit, 
was available to the donee of an advowson against the donor’s heir, despite the fact 
that the donee could not claim to have had the last seisin. See S. J. Bailey, ‘ Warranties 
of Land in the reign of Richard I’, Cambridge Law Journal (1946), p. 201. 
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dealing with anomalies as they became manifest, rather than as 
reversing the principle on which they were framed. It is necessary 


here to guard against any misunderstanding of the passage already 
quoted : 


From the early years of Henry III come the writs of entry, whereby 
demandants could recover, by action in an attenuated form of the 
writ of right, against those who had the short recent seisins which 
Henry II’s assizes had been designed to protect against every sort 
of attack save only the solemn writ of right. 


At first sight this suggests that it was not until the reign of Henry III 
that any mixed action was introduced, but obviously Professor 
Plucknett does not mean this, since the writs of entry sur disseisin 
were made de cursu in 1205, and he admits that they were mixed : 
of one of them he says : 


We are already mounting the ladder which leads to the writ of right, 
although this particular specimen is still very low down.? 


As it has already been pointed out,’ the writs of entry sar disseisin 
were not a reversal of Henry’s ‘ policy’ of protecting short recent 
seisins other than those acquired by force, and therefore they are 
legitimately ignored in the passage quoted above. But while they 
did not reverse one part of Henry’s policy they did reverse the 
juridical policy of keeping actions concerned with possession 
severely separated from those dealing with right. So that the 
period during which mixed actions were excluded in conformity 
with Henry’s policy cannot be regarded as very long. Indeed these 
writs were issued quite frequently before they were made de cursu, 
and this appears to be true also of other writs of entry. At any rate, 
well before the time of Henry III many of them were in use. 
Maitland pointed out that the evolution of the writ of entry cui in 
vita can be traced in the reign of John, and of the writ ad terminum qui 
praeteriit in that of Richard I The earliest plea rolls contain 
records of actions alleging entry through one holding wardship,° 
dower,® the equivalent of curtesy of England,’ life-farm,® gage,° 
and by other less common means.!° 

But it is unnecessary to rely on these examples coming so soon 
after the time of Henry II as evidence that they were a continuation 


1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 54. 
2 Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1950), p. 147, quoted above p. 534. *P. 59%. 
* Hist. Eng. Law, ii. 69, n. 1. 
5 Rot. Cur. Reg. i. 91 (1194) ; Cur. Reg. Rolls, i. 182, 419 ; cf. Pipe Roll, 1 John, 25. 
® Rot. Cur. Reg. i. 317 ; Cur. Reg. Rolls, i. 404. 
7 Rot. Cur. Reg. i. 359 (cf. 427-8 ; ii. 65 ; Cur. Reg. Rolls, i. 136) ; ibid. 288 (cf. 
Pipe Roll, 1 John, 252) ; Lines. Ass. Rolls 1202-9, no. 1395. 
8 Ibid. no. 1131. 
® Cur. Reg. Rolls, i. 207-8, 245, referring to a writ of entry brought under Richard 1. 
10 E.g. Rot. Cur. Reg. i. 302 ; Cur. Reg. Rolls, i. 214, 309. 
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rather than a reversal of his policy. It has been shown that the 
earliest writ of entry, in essence if not by name, was introduced by 
Henry II himself. Professor Woodbine has demonstrated that the 
writ given by Glanvill (x.9) for the recovery of gage was 


not merely . . . the exemplar of the later writ of entry ad terminum 
qui praeteriit, but . . . was in fact itself that writ of entry.1 


In the Concise History of the Common Law, Professor Plucknett 
himself accepted this argument, at least so far as to regard this writ 
as the exemplar of the writs of entry, and he treated it here as a stage 


in a natural order of development after the possessory assize had 
been established. 


We have seen that the petty assizes were based on the allegation 
that the tenant had obtained the land recently and wrongfully. 
The next step is to be seen in the writ of gage . . . demanding 
restitution of land which the tenant held lawfully at first, 
although later his title failed. In the case of the writ of gage it 
was alleged that the plaintiff made over his land to the defendant 
as security for a debt, and that since he is now ready to pay the debt 
the defendant has no more right to the land, but must restore it. 
The result was the pattern for a new and important group of writs 
called writs of entry. Like the writ of gage, they expressly alleged 
that the tenant only had entry into the land by a particular means 
which is set forth, thereby acquiring only a defective title. . . .? 


This action, though a preliminary one, with summary procedure, 
was concerned to some extent with right. It could be brought not 
only against the original creditor but also against his son or other 
successor ;* and it is significant that, as Glanvill shows, in it as in 
other writs of entry, the parties might choose to proceed super recto 
so converting it into a final proprietary action. The writ of entry 
then, so far from reversing Henry’s policy on seisin, was its 
culmination. His policy was not to prolong dubious seisins, but 
to provide a legal remedy against them. 

One other difficulty in Professor Plucknett’s interpretation of 
Henry II’s policy upon seisin remains to be considered : the degree 
of security afforded by the possessory assizes. After all, in- 
discriminate protection of seisin would not have been a serious 
matter if it had been merely provisional, restoring seisin only 
pending the decision as to right in the subsequent proprietary 
action.’ But Professor Plucknett appears to think that to be liable 


to attack by nothing save the solemn writ of right was to be in a 
strong position. 


1 Cases in the new Curia Regis Rolls, Yale Law Journal (1930), p. 509.; cf. Pollock 
and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, ii. 68-9. 

2 4th edn., p. 342. 3 Glanvill, x. 10. 4 Ibid. 

5 Though the award of seisin meant, of course, that the successful party had full 
powers over the land until a proprietary action was brought against him. 
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It was now becoming clear that a man with a recent seisin enjoyed 
a considerable degree of legal security. That he should be secure 
against usurpation and self-help, is not unreasonable in an ordered 
society ; that he should be able to interpose obstacles to one who 
has a better title, is a different and more debatable matter. Yet that 
is what happened.* 


This doubt as to the effectiveness of the proprietary action may be 
explained in two ways. Either it may be held that the proprietary 
action would be decided in favour of the party which had secured 
and maintained a wrongful seisin, or that it would seldom be brought, 
the decision in the preliminary, possessory action generally being 
allowed to stand as final, the losing party tacitly conceding right as 
well as seisin to his opponent. In the first case, the man in seisin, 
the ‘tenant’ in the proprietary action, would indeed ‘ be able to 
interpose obstacles to one who has a better title’, for in the 
proprietary action the procedural advantages were all with the 
tenant and these advantages were shortly enhanced by the intro- 
duction of the grand assize, lying in his option. If this advantageous 
position had been secured by the man with the less good title and 
was immune from any preliminary attack, then this factor might 
just turn the scale in the proprietary action and so perpetuate the 
seisin which had been provisionally protected despite its wrongful 
origin. Thus the outcome of the final action might be prejudiced 
if protection were afforded to seisin as distinct from right. It is 
worth noting, however, that the advantages enjoyed by the tenant 
would not necessarily be decisive ; in particular, the right to chose 
between the grand assize and trial by battle, while it greatly 
strengthened the position of a tenant confident in the validity of his 
title, would be of less benefit to one who knew his title to be defective. 
The latter would not opt for the new, rational procedure which was 
too likely to get at the rights of the matter, but for the old judicial 
combat, in which the odds might be more nearly equal. But still, 
the plaintiff, even with a good case, would be deprived of the use 
of the grand assize, and would have to endure the delaying tactics 
allowed to the tenant. It would, then, have been a serious defect in 
Henry II’s scheme of judicial reform if he had not made adequate 
provision against the usurpation of the position of tenant. Novel 
disseisin provided a remedy against forcible manoeuvring for 
position in the proprietary action: there was a real need for a 
corresponding remedy for other kinds of manoeuvring. 

It is less easy to see why the provisional restoration of a wrongful 
seisin should often have been allowed to stand as final, yet Professor 
Plucknett’s obiter dicta sometimes give the impression that this is 
what happened. For example when he says that ‘ Henry II’s policy 


1 Year Books, 5 Edward II, Selden Soc., p. xxxvi. 
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roughly thrust aside the charter and concentrated on the most recent 
seisin ’,! he seems to be regarding the possessory action as often 
having the effect of a proprietary one, for he could hardly object so 
strongly to the charter being ignored in an action whose function 
was merely the provisional protection of seisin, pending a later 
decision as to ownership. But even though the possessory assizes 
were later to usurp the function of the writ of right, it would be an 
anachronism to suppose that Henry II envisaged this result, which 
would render abortive his regale beneficium, the as yet unborn grand 
assize. It may be, however, that here again passing references to 
Henry’s ‘ policy’ should not be taken too literally, and that the 
actual, uncalculated result of his innovations is meant. In the long 
run the possessory assizes, together with the writs of entry, did tend 
to oust the writ of right. But this was a very gradual process and 
the supposed juridical policy had in any case been abandoned long 
before it became general. Even if, from the very beginning, 
many cases were not re-opened, this does not necessarily imply 
that the protection of bad seisins frequently proved permanent. 
Professor Plucknett’s emphasis on misplaced protection must not 
obscure the fact that the vast majority of possessory assizes renewed, 
not dubious and recently acquired seisins, but those which had 
suffered forcible interruption or interference after long and 
peaceable duration. Many a disseisor had no hope whatever of 
establishing a better right than that of the man who successfully 
brought novel disseisin against him. In such cases the assize 
might well prove final, but so long as the writ of right remained in 
use there is no need to suppose that the man who believed himself 
to be the true owner would be content to allow an adverse 
provisional decision to stand. The persistence and optimism of 
the medieval litigant were indomitable. Nothing short of certain 
failure would deter him. Any discernible decline in the number of 
writs of right may properly be claimed, therefore, as evidence that 
the possessory assizes normally awarded seisin to the man with the 
better right. As M. Joiion des Longrais has remarked, 


_ Si Paction de novel dessaisine avait été fréquemment utilisée pour 
consacrer des injustices, nous assisterions 4 cette époque a une 
recrudescence des brefs de droit.? 


In so far as the possessory assizes did renew unjust seisins, the writ 
of right would prove still to be in demand. 


1 Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. (1950), p. 148. 

* Loc. cit. p. 259. He considers that Henry II secretly intended the possessory 
assizes to replace the writ of right, in order to drain away business from the feudal 
courts and so reduce the power of the feudal lords. But he points out that it was 
essential to the success of such a scheme that the assizes should not be allowed to 
protect unjust seisins. See especially Rev. bist. de Droit frangais et étranger (1936), 
pp. 563-4. 
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Professor Plucknett’s apparent estimate both of the degree of 
legal security bestowed by the possessory assizes and of the 
comprehensiveness of their protection of seisin is not, then, 
altogether convincing. His interpretation of Henry’s policy on 
seisin is perplexing as it stands, and it is much to be hoped that he 
will explain and substantiate it in a more detailed treatment of the 
matter. Meanwhile, it is possible to see a very different significance 
in the possessory assizes. Henry II was not the first to lay emphasis 
on seisin. He did not, as Professor Plucknett admits, invent or 
introduce the idea of it.1 He was not responsible for the great 
importance attached to it as evidence of right. The old, un- 
differentiated action for land was concerned with the oldest and 
best seisin, or sometimes only with that enjoyed up to a recent 
disseisin.2 Henry’s innovation lay in making generally available two 
consecutive actions for land, a preliminary action (to be determined 
by recognition) at the more superficial level of seisin, a subsequent 
final action getting down to the basic right as between the two 
parties. In doing this, it may be submitted, he recognized the 
dangers in the current emphasis on seisin and set about the task of 
neutralizing them. First he attacked seisins acquired by force, 
then he inaugurated the attack on those acquired by other improper 
means. The seisin which in future might count for much in 
establishing right would be such as could survive the tests he had 
introduced in order to sift out the wrongful seisins. Henry 
found seisin a highly important factor. He accepted this situa- 
tion, but set about ensuring that seisin could be kept in its 
place of honour without obvious injustice. If seisin continued 
to count for so much until the time of Edward I, it was not 
because Henry had protected it too indiscriminately, but because 


he had provided a speedy means of suppressing patently unjust 
seisins. 


If Henry II’s protection of seisin was not as thoroughgoing as 
Professor Plucknett suggests, then the supposed ‘ reversal’ of his 
policy by Edward I loses some of its importance. The provision of 
remedies against those wrongful seisins which were still unaffected 
by the writs of entry will appear as the continuation, not the reversal 
of Henry’s policy. Indeed the instances quoted by Professor 
Plucknett are of so advanced a kind that they could hardly have 


1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 53. 
2 A number of these last cases are quoted by A. L. Poole, Domesday Book to Magna 
Carta, p. 408. Most of them appear to differ from assizes of novel disseisin in that 
there is no suggestion that they are only provisional, but in two cases, in both of which 
Henry of Winchester was concerned, there is reference to the possibility of a subsequent 


action. (Round, Commune of London, pp. 114-15 ; Howlett, introd. to Gesta Stephani, 
Pp. xxxviii.) 
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been thought of until experience had revealed the need for them. 
He himself describes Edward I as continuing the policy which 
underlay the writs of entry : 


he carried this still farther, and by his statutes deprived the weaker 
seisins of their legal effects in other directions also. He selected 
for particular attack the holders of seisins which in course of law 
had only a limited duration. Thus Westminster I, c. 48, gave a 
remedy for an heir whose guardian had enfeoffed a stranger in the 
heir’s land, thereby seriously minimizing by statute the common-law 


privilege of creating a tortious fee simple which was a striking 
outcome of seisin.2 


The advance made here by Edward I was in making it possible for 
the heir to bring an action of novel disseisin immediately the 
tortious fee was created, instead of having to wait until the moment 
when the lawful but limited seisin of his guardian would have 
expired.? It is doubtful whether even this was an entirely new 
departure’, but in any case refinements of this kind could not be 
expected until there had been time for the more obvious remedies to 
have proved not entirely satisfactory. 

There are, however, certain examples given by Professor 
Plucknett of Edward’s reversal of Henry’s policy which may 
mislead : in particular Edward I’s reversal of Henry’s policy on 
seisin in relation not to land but to the customs, services and suit of 
court due from the feudal tenant to his lord. Professor Plucknett 
lays great emphasis on the protection of the lord’s seisin of services, 
a seisin which could readily be secured by the lord’s powerful 
weapon of distraint. Two methods of attack were available to the 
tenant against the lord who tried to secure additional services, the 
possessory action of replevin and the proprietary me vexes. Never- 
theless, failure to provide a ¢hird means of attack constituted, he 
thinks, very effective protection for the lord. The possessory 
remedy was too possessory altogether. Replevin could be used 
successfully only at the moment when the lord was attempting to 
secure seisin by the pressure of distraint. If the tenant failed to 
avail himself of this remedy at once, but submitted and performed 
the extortionate services because of his urgent need to recover the 
beasts taken as distress, then he would be unlikely to succeed later 
in a possessory action. For although the period within which the 


1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 54. ® Ibid. ¢. 81. 

5 See Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law ii. 54, n. 3, referring to Bracton, fo. 161b. 
Later (fo. 422), discussing the question whether a minor should be able to revoke an 
alienation by his guardian, Bracton points out that ‘ alienatio illa non multum noceat 
minori ante aetatem, et tunc recuperare suum habebit per breve de ingressu, nisi sit qui 
dicat quod facta alienatione statim possit minor per assisam novae disseisinae infra 


aetatem sibi providere.? Bracton evidently thinks this particular refinement rather 
unneccessary. 


* Legislation of Edward I, p. 55. 
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exaction of undue services might be alleged was pretty long, the 
jurors were likely, according to Professor Plucknett, to give a 
verdict in accordance with recent seisin only.’ And while he makes 
replevin too possessory to be of much effect, he minimizes as usual 
the usefulness of the proprietary action. What was needed, he 
thinks, to Jeprive the lords of this specially protected seisin of 
customs and services was an intermediate action, summary but 
higher up in the right than replevin. It was by providing just such 
an action, contra formam feoffamenti, that Edward I inaugurated the 
remedying of this situation.? Since this action was provided in the 
Statute of Marlborough, c. 9, in 1267, it is difficult to accept 
Professor Plucknett’s attribution of it to Edward I, for even if he 
is right in maintaining that the Lord Edward was the driving spirit 
in the promulgation of this statute, most of its actual provisions, 
and above all chapter 9, were taken from the Provisions of 
Westminster, with which Edward can hardly be credited. Chapter 
9 repeats clauses 1-3 of the Provisions almost word for word, adding 
one sentence to make it clear how the principle is to be applied in 
a particular contingency. The Petition of the Barons, clause 24, 
in 1258, had asked for a remedy on the matter dealt with in clause 1.° 
Although Professor Plucknett sometimes admits the relationship 
between the Statute of Marlborough and the Provisions of 
Westminster, one cannot help wondering whether he has not 
forgotten it at this point. To say that 


the heyday of the lord with a merely possessory title was during the 
barons’ wars .. . and hundreds of wrongful seisins must have 
dated from that unhappy epoch. At common law they would 
have rapidly matured into legal titles enforceable at law. The 
statute of Marlborough provided an orderly and logical solution . . .4 


is to do less than justice to the baronial party of 1258 and 1259. 

A second difficulty in Professor Plucknett’s argument here is 
that chapter 9 of the Statute of Marlborough and contra formam 
Seoffamenti were not concerned with services and customs in general 
but only with suit of court. He recognizes this, of course, but still 
considers that the remedy supplied in this particular case should 
have been extended to the others. But to suppose this feasible is to 
assume that suit of court was simply one of a group of duties owed 
by the tenant, or not owed as the case might be, and that the rules 
governing it were the same as those regulating ordinary services. 
This is a fallacy, and it leads on to the further fallacy of regarding 
chapter 9 of the Statute of Marlborough as attacking ‘ the question 
of how long a seisin must be proved before a lord is entitled to 
distrain for customs and services ’,5 including suit of court. Chapter 

1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 70, n. 1. ® Ibid. pp. 23, 63, 67. 


3 The action was in use in 1260. See Close Rolls, 1259-61, p. 25. 
* Legislation of Edward I, p. 74. 5 Ibid., p. 63. 
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9 was not concerned with customs and services but only with suit of 
court, and in relation to suit of court the question of length of seisin 
was only subsidiary. Chapter 9 dealt with a different problem and 
one which was peculiar to suit of court as opposed to services. 
This was the problem whether or not suit of court ought to be 
expressly mentioned in the deed of enfeoffment. In making an 
enfeoffment it was necessary to lay down precisely what services 
were to be rendered ; it was not, originally, necessary to stipulate 
for suit of court, since this duty was implicit in the tenant’s relation- 
ship to his lord. Maitland, who discussed the whole question and 
brought out clearly the purpose of clause i of the Provisions of 
Westminister, concluded that, for the twelfth century, ‘ The extant 
charters and fines enable us to say with some certainty that when a 
new freehold tenure was created the lord very seldom stipulated in 
writing for suit of court’, the reason being, ‘ we can hardly doubt ’, 
‘that an express bargain was deemed needless.”! But in the 
thirteenth century opinion on the need to stipulate for suit was 
changing and by ‘ the middle of the thirteenth century it was the 
subject of warm controversy ’.2 The explanation of this change is 
not hard to find. Originally charters had very seldom mentioned 
suit to the feudal court at all. When it is first mentioned it is 
generally remitted, not stipulated. Tenants holding of several 
lords would find suit to all their courts hardly practicable and 
certainly very burdensome. Great lords buying land from lesser 
landowners would not be prepared to do suit to minor feudal 
courts. More and more frequently it was agreed that the tenant 
should be exempt from this duty, or required to discharge it only on 
special occasions. Similarly, the tenant might be expressly exempted 
from doing the suit to the public courts due from the land to be 
held by him. The exemptions became so common that cautious 
lords began to insert a clause stipulating that suit should be done, 
if it was to be so, even though legally this clause was superfluous. 
The inevitable consequence of the frequent inclusion of such a 
stipulation was that it ceased to be superfluous, the tenants arguing 
that its absence indicated exemption from suit. This argument was 
particularly plausible when the charter, having specified the service, 
added the phrase ‘ pro omni servicio’. This could well be taken 
to exempt from any unspecified obligation, such as suit of court. 
The lawyers were inclined to accept such reasoning and Bracton, 
taking a middle view, holds ‘ that in the absence of special stipulation 
the tenant is bound to attend his lord’s court for what are considered 
matters of royal concern, but only for those ; he is bound to attend 
when a writ of right is to be tried, when a thief is to be judged, or 
when there is any business which touches the king’s peace... . 


1 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, Selden Soc., p. li. ® Thid. p. xlvii. 
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But if the lord wants more suit than this, if, e.g. he wishes that his 
tenant should do suit from three weeks to three weeks, he must 
expressly bargain for it."1 Those who drafted the Provisions of 
Westminster evidently recognized the change of fashion in the 
exaction of suit of court. Something which used to be taken for 
granted had come to be no longer exacted as a matter of course, and 
now, if it was required, it ought to be expressly laid down. But to 
make it the rule that only those whose charters of enfeoffment 
expressly stipulated for suit were bound to do it would be manifestly 
unjust to the lords whose predecessors had issued charters in the old 
style. Clause 1 was perhaps not quite such a notable self-denying 
ordinance after all, since if the new theory were accepted without 
qualification they would stand to lose many suits to which they and 
their ancestors were fully entitled. Clause 1, then, recognizing the 
change and taking the year 1230 as the approximate date by which 
express stipulation of suit had become normal, laid down the rule 
as to what constituted proof of the right to suit. If the lord had 
been in seisin of the suit before 1230 the absence of any reference to it 
in the deed of enfeoffment would not indicate that the seisin was 
wrongful, but that the charter was in the old style in which express 
mention of the suit was not made because it was regarded as implicit 
in the relationship of lord and tenant. Only if the suit had not in 
fact been exacted could the absence of any reference to it in a charter 
issued before 1230 be taken as tacit exemption. If the enfeoffment 
had been made after 1230 and suit was not expressly stipulated, 
then any seisin of suit must be regarded as probably wrongful, since 
an act of enfeoffment at that time or subsequently would normally 
mention it. Thus the significance of seisin before 1230 lay in its 
supplying evidence by which the older charters which were silent 
on the obligation of suit of court might be interpreted, and it was 
just as important, no doubt, where the tenant had been enfeoffed 
without charter. If such enfeoffment were ancient the continuous 
performance of the suit would often be the only proof of the lord’s 
right toit. But still that right would not rest merely on prescription. 
It had existed fully from the moment of the enfeoffment, whether 
stipulated orally at the time or not, because at that period it belonged 
to the lord gua lord, unless he expressly renounced it. The 
continuous seisin of the suit served to show that he had not remitted 
it. 

In providing the action contra formam feoffamenti, the Provisions 
of Westminster, 1-3 and the Statute of Marlborough, c. 9 were not, 
then, concerned with supplying a third, intermediate remedy against 
the unjust exaction of customs, services and suit of court, seisin 
of which had survived too long to be successfully attacked by the 


1 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, Selden Soc., p. xlviii. 
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too possessory action of replevin. Their purpose was to provide a 
remedy against the exaction of certain suits of court, which were now 
for the first time definitely declared illegal. There was no idea of 
fixing the length of time seisin of suit of court must now endure in 
order to be immune from attack by the new action. Any suit of 
court exacted only since 1230, and not stipulated at the time of 
enfeoffment, was now patently illegal, and however long it continued 
unchallenged it would not merit any protection. Thus the re- 
pudiation of seisin here was even more complete than Professor 
Plucknett supposes. Henceforth seisin of suit of court acquired 
since 1230 was to count for nothing however long it lasted. That 
date was not set as the starting-point from which a seisin must have 
continued in order to qualify for protection, a starting-point which 
might later be moved forward as the limiting date for the possessory 
assize would be. Accordingly, Hengham had good reason, in 1305, 
to deny that distraint for suit of court was in any way affected by 
Westminster II, c. 2, which moved forward from 1230 to 1242 the 
date since when a lord must have been seised of customs and services 
if he was successfully to avow for them in the action of replevin.? 
But it may be doubted whether the framers of contra formam 
feoffamenti had any notion of the need for a new policy towards 
seisin : they were concerned simply to provide an apt remedy for a 
newly defined wrong. 


Finally, certain difficulties arise if the theory of Edward I’s 
reversal of Henry II’s policy upon seisin is taken to apply to the 
quo warranto proceedings. Professor Plucknett holds that these 
proceedings were part of Edward’s attack on seisin, though perhaps 
in this case the attack was only indirectly a reversal of Henry’s policy. 


The normal machinery of the law, inherited from Henry II, was 
designed to protect quite short recently acquired seisins. Yet as a 
result of the war there were many people enjoying such seisins which 


1 This is clearly stated in the draft of the Provisions printed by E. F. Jacob, 
Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform, p. 366: ‘nec aliquo tempore valeat dominis 
curiarum huius habere seisinam ut per eam accionem aliquam contra tenentes de 
cetero instituere possint’. 

2 Year Books, 33-5 Ed. 1, Rolls Series, p. 82. In Statutes and their Interpretation in the 
Fourteenth Century, Professor Plucknett held that Hengham accepted the argument that 
Westminster II, c. 2 applied to suit of court : ‘ With this dictum, that the Statute of 
Marlborough was amended by that of Westminster II, the report concludes ’ (p. 95). 
In Legislation of Edward I, he takes the opposite view : ‘ but Hengham wanted the 
earlier, not the later statute ; and so for the remarkable spectacle of a statute of 1267 
“undoing’’ a statute of 1285 we are indebted to these cases’ (p. 73). The 
official record of the case, which Professor Plucknett does not quote, indicates that 
his later view is the correct one. The defendant eventually (postea) abandoned his 
attempt to drag in Westminster II and agreed to show seisin before 1230. (P.R.O. 


Common Pleas, Mich. 33-4 Ed. I, m. 372, Nicholas de Alneto v. Abbot of 
Tavistock.) 
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had no other origin than naked force. Ought such seisins to be 
allowed to ripen into legal rights ? . . . The king himself had to 
parley with those who presumed to plead their seisin alone as their 
title to hold usurped franchises. . . . In his quo warranto proceedings 
and subsequent legislation Edward I succeeded in imposing an 
ideal solution which largely eliminated seisin and its effects—namely, 
the necessity for a royal charter.! 


It will be noticed that he does not go so far as to suggest that Henry 
Il himself intended to include usurped franchises among the 
beneficiaries of his policy of protecting short seisins.2. In some way 
or other the existence of the machinery which he had set up for the 
protection of seisin as such seems, however, to be connected with 
the protection of such franchises until Edward I launched his 
campaign against them. But the connexion is not self-evident, 
since the usurpation of royal rights was a very different matter from 
wrongful seisin of the land of one subject by another. What was 
sauce for the goose was not sauce for the gander, and proceedings 
by or against the crown did not have to conform with the rules 
governing legal actions between subjects. It is true that royal 
policy in the thirteenth century did differentiate between franchises 
in process of being annexed and those which were well established. 
The royal officials were expected to resist by force the appropriation 
of new franchises or the unwarranted extension of existing ones, and 


the itinerant justices inquired of the presenting jurors concerning 
such annexations and extensions and investigated them without 
the formality of writ and summons, whereas the king might perhaps 
be expected to bring his writ of quo warranto against those which 
had been established for a considerable period. He would, too, 
restore seisin of a franchise, at the petition of the holder, if his 
officials had disseised the latter without good cause.* It was of the 


1 Legislation of Edward I, p. 54. 

2 He even states (p. 35) that ‘ As early as 1170 the Inquest of Sheriffs was probing 
into the liberty of “‘ felons’ chattels ”’ ’, but it is not quite clear from the context whether 
this ‘ probing ’ was into the titles to this franchise or was connected less directly with 
‘ the mass of investigation, legislation and litigation which is associated with the words 
quo warranto”. ‘Too much should not be made of cl. 6 of the Inquest, which inquired 
only into what had become of the chattels of those who had fled on account of the Assize 
of Clarendon or been found guilty by it. It should be read in conjunction with cl. 5 
of the Assize by which the rights of lords who enjoyed the franchises of receiving the 
chattels of their men if convicted and of executing thieves were suspended on this 
particular occasion. The Assize being regarded, as I pointed out, ante, 1941, as a 
temporary expedient, this suspension did not affect the right to the franchises, and 
they continued to be enjoyed later. In 1170 Henry II wanted to ascertain that cl. 5 had 
been duly enforced and that the lords concerned had not appropriated the chattels in 
1166 as they would normally and properly do. There is no suggestion of any investiga- 
tion into the titles to these liberties. On the other hand, cl. 3 of the Inquest was 
concerned with the manner in which private jurisdiction had been exercised, and Henry 
II deserves credit for inaugurating this measure of supervision. 

3 A pleasing example of the scrupulous restoration of seisin of a franchise is the 
writ to the sheriff of Hants., Close Rolls, 1234-1237, p. 515, ordering, so that the 
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utmost importance to the holder that his seisin should not be 
interrupted. But the respect shown towards seisin of franchises 
need hardly be attributed to the example of Henry II’s protection of 
seisin of land. It was the sort of thing the barons might have 
demanded without any encouragement or example, and although 
Magna Carta did not in its original form deal with this matter, 
except in so far as clause 52 required restitution of liberties already 
seized by John or his predecessors, the re-issue of 1217 rectified this 
rather curious omission. By inserting the phrase ‘ vel libertatibus 
vel liberis consuetudinibus suis’ into clause 35, originally clause 39, 
it laid it down in general terms that the lords of franchises should 
not be disseised without due process of law.’ Political necessity, 
rather than Henry II’s tenderness towards short seisins, explains the 
measure of respect accorded to established franchises while the 
annexation of new ones was, on the whole, being checked in 
summary fashion. 

But this does not mean that ‘ seisin alone ’ was recognized ‘ as a 
title to hold usurped franchises ’, and Professor Plucknett does not 
say that this theory had previously been officially accepted, only 
that Edward I had to parley with those who propounded it. 
Elsewhere he admits that in Bracton’s time ‘a maxim was becoming 
current that “time does not run against the king” ’.? It is difficult 
therefore, to see just what it was that Edward changed in the govern- 
mental policy towards franchises. It is true that in one place 
Professor Plucknett seems to suggest some modification of the 
theory that franchises were not prescriptible in the case of minor, 
non-judicial franchises. 


There were, in fact, all sorts of liberties, some involving considerable 
judicial powers or immunities . . ., but others being minor affairs 
such as warren, or essentially economic privileges such as fairs, 
markets and tolls. It is hard to believe that a serious statesman 
would imagine that all these presented the same problem and should 
be treated in the same way. . . . On theoretical grounds Bracton 
had reached the same conclusion (fos. 5 5b-56) when he distinguished 
certain rights as inseparable from the crown, and others as being 
delegable by special grace. Hence it follows that some liberties 
may be prescriptible and others not.® 


liberties of the bishop of Winchester ‘ conserventur illese’, that the two approvers 
taken on his land by royal bailiffs are to be delivered to them ‘ ducendos super feodum 
ptedictum, ubi capti fuerunt, et liberandos ibidem in presentia tua ipsi episcopo vel 
ballivo suo, et incontinenti recipiendos per manus ipsius episcopi vel ballivi sui et 
reducendos per manus ipsorum ballivorum nostrorum ad castrum nostrum. . . .’ 
1Cl. 42 of this re-issue goes much farther in protecting liberties connected with 
view of frankpledge, which is so to be held that ‘ quilibet habeat libertates suas quas 
habuit et habere consuevit tempore Henrici regis avi nostri, vel quas postea perquisivit ’. 
This may explain why this franchise was so often claimed by prescription in the placita 
quo warranto. ® Legislation of Edward I, p. 44. 
3 Tbid., p. 48. 
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But this passage does not provide the answer to the problem 
of what Edward altered, since this view was not accepted 
before his time. From this passage it might, indeed, easily be 
inferred that Bracton himself would allow prescription for 
minor, non-judicial franchises, but this cannot be what is meant, 
only that it would have been possible to differentiate for the purpose 
of allowing prescription along the lines of Bracton’s differentiation 
between liberties which could or could not be delegated. Bracton 
says explicitly in the section cited that the minor franchises were not 
prescriptible. They could fully be transferred by the king to private 
persons, whereas jurisdiction in matters touching the peace could 
only be delegated to them to exercise as the king’s agents ; but 
even the minor privileges, matters such as treasure-trove, wreck of 
the sea, fish royal, wild beasts and birds, waif, were, as everybody 
ought to know, assigned to the state by the ius gentium (de iure 
naturali they would have belonged to the finder) ; the right to 
appropriate these always belonged to the crown and could be 
recovered by it at any time, unless it could be proved that it had been 
granted of the king’s special grace. Time did not run against him 
in such cases. This applied also to tolls and customs. Earlier on, 
Bracton had insisted on the same point: the holder of these 
privileges ‘ si warantum non habuerit specialem in hac libertate se 
defendere non poterit, quamvis pro se praetenderit longi temporis 
praescriptionem. Diuturnitas enim temporis in hoc casu iniuriam 
non minuit sed auget.”! It is only for such things as lands, ‘ fundi 
terrae et tenementa et huiusmodi’, which there is no particular 
reason to presume are the king’s, that time runs against him. Thus 
Bracton would not allow that seisin however long of franchises 
whether great or small could ripen into legal rights. On the other 
hand, Edward, according to Professor Plucknett, was prepared to 
accept long user as establishing the right to such franchises as 
warren, even in the early stages of the quo warranto proceedings,* 
so that in these cases he regards Edward as the protector of seisin, 
not its antagonist. It cannot be in relation to these minor franchises 






1 De Legibus, ii. 58. 

2 Legislation of Edward I, p. 48. But the example he quotes, Earl Warenne’s warrens 
in Sussex, P.O.W., pp. 750-1 (7 Ed. I), does not imply the acceptance of a prescriptive 
title. This was not the issue. The justices in Sussex were hearing pleas de quo warranto 
by writs alleging recent usurpation, though not by the present holder of the franchise. 
Warenne was answering to a writ alleging that his father had usurped the warrens. His 
defence on this occasion was not that his ancestors had enjoyed them time out of mind, 
but that John had granted the right to have warrens in the lands in question as compen- 
sation for the loss of lands in Normandy and ‘ propter cognomen suum a Warenna’. 
The jury declared that the warrens had not been usurped by the last earl ; the justices’ 
decision ‘ consideratum est quod dominus rex nichil capiat per breve suum’, referred 
only to the present proceedings. It was not a final judgement in favour of the earl’s 
right to the warrens. He had to answer for them nine years later, and on this 
occasion did claim them by prescription. See Ass. Roll, pccccxxrv, m. 58. 
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that he supposes him to have reversed Henry’s protection of short 
seisins. 

Thus the policy which Edward I is supposed to have modified 
can hardly have been any official recognition of prescriptive 
franchises. But to say that such franchises had not hitherto been 
recognized is not to say that they had been consistently and success- 
fully attacked. It must be presumed that Professor Plucknett is 
thinking of Edward’s large-scale attack on the franchises as a 
reversal of earlier failure to reduce them, and from the statement 
that Edward ‘ succeeded in imposing an ideal solution ’, one might 
well assume that he carried the existing but hitherto ineffective 
policy to a triumphant conclusion. But, again, this is not what 
Professor Plucknett means, since he reverts to the theory that Edward 
was obliged in 1290 to modify his plan of recovering franchises for 
which no written title could be produced. He offers, indeed, a new 
argument in support of the older view of Edward’s original intention 
and his retreat in 1290. The ‘ideal solution’ seems to be the 
original plan, which, since its existence can be inferred only from 
the manner in which Edward had to abandon it, can hardly be 
accounted a success. The whole question of Edward’s intention 
cannot, of course, be examined here, but something must be said of 
Professor Plucknett’s new version of the argument from the statute 
of 1290. 

Professor Plucknett argues convincingly that the decisions 
reached in the early stages of the quo warranto inquiry cannot safely 
be quoted as proof of Edward I’s readiness to accept prescriptive 
titles. The initial proceedings were of a preliminary kind, largely 
exploratory. When decisions were given they were on allegations 
of recent usurpation of liberties. A favourable decision on this 
issue would mean that the lord of the franchise would be allowed to 
continue, provisionally, to exercise it. But the king reserved the 
right to bring further proceedings by writ to investigate the title 
to the franchise. Favourable provisional decisions would not 
prejudice this question, and do not, therefore, indicate any acceptance 
of prescriptive titles. Rather later in the proceedings the investiga- 
tion of titles was begun, but until 1290 the difficult cases, those in 
which the lord relied on prescription or the interpretation of his 
charter was dubious, were adjourned by the royal commissioners 
in the counties to be heard coram rege or in the exchequer or in 
parliament. Now it might be thought that until 1290 Edward had 
not in fact decided what line to take on prescription, the statute of 
that year at last giving his ruling on this question. The justices, it 
asserts, ‘ de voluntate domini Regis non fuerunt hucusque certiorati ’. 
The fact that his spokesmen constantly denied the validity of 
prescriptive titles still need not be taken as evidence of Edward’s 
intention since they did no more than re-iterate Bracton’s opinion 
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on the matter. But Professor Plucknett puts forward a new 
argument to prove that the legislation of 1290 marks a retreat. The 
novelty of his argument lies in his interpreting this as a retreat by 
stages. Edward had intended to accept no title but a royal charter ; 
he had to abandon this position and recognize franchises based only 
on long user. But the famous statute of (Easter) 1290 preserved 
appearances by requiring those who had no charter to obtain one 
from the king, confirming their liberties, so that for the future these 
would in fact be warranted by royal grant. The hollowness of 
this procedure became apparent, however, in the forty days between 
Easter and Whitsun, and so Edward then issued a second statute 
ot decree modifying the first by making it optional for those who 
claimed by prescription to obtain the king’s confirmation. This he 
undertook to give, if asked.1_ Edward, then, retreated by stages, at 
first trying to mask the fact of his retreat. 

This theory of retreat by stages rests on the belief that there 
were two statutes dealing with prescription in 1290.2. That a 
second statute was promulgated is inferred by Professor Plucknett 
from the existence of a summary which is usually taken to be a 
summary of the extant statute. In general it agrees with this 
statute, and it is not obvious from the wording of the two documents 
that there was any difference in their treatment of prescription. The 
summary suggests, as Professor Plucknett points out, that it was 
optional for the claimant by prescription to obtain a royal confirma- 
tion. But it is not clear that the statute as we have it did anything 
more. It says only that claimants must be given an opportunity to 
obtain confirmation.’ On internal evidence, therefore, the summary 
cannot be proved to be a summary of a second statute, modifying 
the first on this point. But there is an argument of a different kind 
by which he tries to prove that the summary represents a second 
statute, the promulgation of which would be pointless unless it 
made some important modification of the first. This argument is 
based on the dating of the two alleged statutes. The summary 
states that its statute was issued at Pentecost ; the extant statute 
says that it was made in the parliament held at Westminster after 
Easter. Professor Plucknett takes this to mean that it was pro- 
mulgated at Easter. This is remarkable in view of the fact that the 
statute itself includes a clause revoking any adverse decisions in 
claims to franchises given at Westminster since Easter (‘ post pascha 
praedictum ’—i.e. the Easter after which this Parliament met, not 


1 Legislation of Edward I, pp. 49-50. 
* The fallacies in this theory have already been pointed out by Sir Maurice Powicke 
in his review of the Ford Lectures, ante, January, 1951. It may be worth while, how- 
ever, to retain the slightly fuller treatment of the question here. 


% A valuable concession to them, as the new charters would save them from 
yexation in future quo warranto investigations. 
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‘last Easter ’ as Professor Plucknett has it), and allowing such cases 
to be heard again and determined in accordance with the new 
rulings.1_ From this it is obvious that the statute was made some 
time after Easter, and in fact the parliament itself did not meet until 
three weeks or more after Easter. The statute was made in this 
parliament. There is no reason to assume that it was made earlier 
than Whitsun, for medieval statutes were not normally dated to the 
day on which they were agreed or promulgated,? but, if at all, only 
by the parliament in which they were made,’ and although Professor 
Plucknett supposes that there was a Whitsun parliament, distinct 
from that at Easter, it is well known that the parliament after 
Easter 1290 lasted until July. As far as the dating goes, then, there 
is No reason to suppose that the extant statute was any other than 
the one summarized. It will not do to divorce the summary from 
the statute and then invent a vital difference to account for there 
being two statutes made within a few weeks on precisely the same 
issue. The theory of Edward’s abortive attempt to insist on a 
written title for every franchise may be correct, but it needs to be 
substantiated by something more convincing than this supposed 
retreat by stages. In the meantime, it is submitted, it would be rash 
to accept as proof of Edward’s original plan his supposed addiction 
to reversing Henry II’s policy upon seisin. 
Naomi D. HurNarp. 


1 This suggests that some decisions had at last been reached against prescription, 
but need not imply that they had been authorized by Edward, who clearly meant to 
appear as repudiating them. 

2 The problem of dating statutes is discussed by Professor Plucknett op. cit. p. 18. 

3 An apparent exception to this practice is the Statute of Quia Emptores, made in this 
same parliament after Easter 1290, and taken to have been promulgated on 8 July. 
See Stubbs, Select Charters, 9th edn., pp. 470-4. But the explanation of this is the fact 
that the parliament lasted so long and had been adjourned in June, probably until the 
quindene of St. John the Baptist, 8 July. Edward himself seems to have been away 
from Westminster at least until 4 July ; cf. Ca/. Par. Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 367. He was 
back at Westminster on 8 July. Ibid. p. 371. On that day his daughter Margaret was 
married and this was hardly the occasion to draw up Quia Emptores. See F. M. 
Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, p. 513. Thus in the statement, ‘dominus rex 
in parliamento suo apud Westmonasterium post Pascha anno regni sui xvimito, 
videlicet in quindena Sancti Johannis Baptistae, . . . concessit . . .’ the date was 
probably given to indicate that the statute was made in the second session, beginning on 
8 July, not on that very day and so not necessarily before the arrival on 15 July of the 
Commons, the desire for whose presence accounts for the adjournment. The Quo 
Warranto Statute, made during the first session, had no need to be dated in this 
manner, but it is not surprising to find later references dating it to Whitsun, to indicate 
in which of the two sessions it was made. 
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British Policy in Persia, 1858-1890" 


I 


REAT BRITAIN’S interest in Persia was founded on the 

necessity to maintain and consolidate her imperial position in 
India. No British foreign secretary from Malmesbury to Rosebery, 
and no secretary of state for India from Stanley to Kimberley, saw 
fit to change his view of this. By common consent, Teheran was 
the capital where Indian and European politics met.? There was 
always a difference of opinion, however, where the emphasis should 
fall. ‘The Liberal leaders inherited the whig idea, derived originally 
from Palmerston’s consistently suspicious outlook on Russia, that 
the centre of interest at Teheran was European; while the 
Conservatives, whose attention was early attracted to India by the 
obvious problems of conservatism there presented, were much 
influenced by those who thought that Persia, as an anteroom to 
India, properly fell within the Indian orbit of diplomacy. 

It was in accordance with this latter opinion that, in 1858, once 
the control of British India had been transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown, Malmesbury as Conservative foreign 
secretary turned the administration of Persian business over to 
Stanley, the first secretary of state in the new India Office. But the 
following year, when the whigs had come in, Palmerston altered this 
arrangement, remarking that the chief part of the business in Persia, 
‘though there is other business, no doubt, connected with India’, 
was to settle and carry on the relations between that country, 
Great Britain, and Russia. Russell, his foreign secretary, ac- 
cordingly informed Sir Charles Wood at the India Office that 
Persian affairs would be transferred back to Foreign Office super- 
vision, with the comment that the only point of actual contact 
between Persian politics and the administration of India was the 
policy to be pursued in regard to Afghanistan. With this Wood 

1(The writer recommends the use of the frontispiece map in Charles Marvin’s 
The Russian Advance Towards India (London : Sampson Low, 1882), which is described 
as ‘ Charles Marvin’s Map of the new Russo-Persian Frontier East of the Caspian as 
defined by a Convention signed at Teheran, December 21st 1881’, and as having been 
issued by the author to both houses of parliament, 25 February 1882). 

2 Cf. duke of Argyll (who was secretary of state for India in Gladstone’s first 
Ministry, 1868-74), The Eastern Question, 1 (London, 1879), p. 368 ; earl of Malmesbury 


to Viscount Stanley, 12 November 1858, A[ccounts] and P{apers], (1870), lxx, C. 105, 
no. I. 


° Parliamentary Debates, iii, civut (1 June 1860), 1899 ; Lord John Russell to 
Sir Charles Wood, 31 October 1859, A. and P. (1870), lxx, C. 105, no. 3. 
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agreed, as cordially as his predecessor had concurred in Malmesbury’s 
contrary view the previous year. 

The British minister at Teheran at this time was Sir Henry 
Rawlinson.1_ A member of the first Secretary of State’s Council for 
India, he had accepted the post from Stanley in the hope that he 
might recover for the Mission at the Persian capital ‘that in- 
fluential position which it formerly occupied’. He had arrived 
there in December 1859, to hear only a fortnight later of the 
transference of his Mission from India Office to Foreign Office 
control. He promptly resigned. In a final letter to Russell he 
pointed out that the Persians were afraid that this change in 
departmental responsibilities, and his own departure, presaged 
some great alteration of policy on the part of the British Govern- 
ment—in other words, an abandonment of Persia to the Russian 
will. Nevertheless he stressed also his belief that the Shah had 
made up his mind to stand or fall by the English alliance, ‘ if he 
met with any encouragement ’.? 

There was, of course, no English alliance, and Nasr-ud-Din, 
Shal: of Persia since 1848, knew this well enough. There was 
certainly a treaty, only recently signed at Paris (4 March 1857) : 
but that had been made to conclude peace, not to institute a 
programme of political friendship. England had gone to war with 
Persia in 1856 to expel the Persians from Herat, the frontier 
principality and western fortress of the Afghan dominions. She had 
incited the Afghans to attack their ancient foes, and had herself 
occupied Karrack and Bushire in the Persian Gulf, together with 
Mohammerah and Ahwaz on the Karun River. Although Persia 
thus suffered in this business, the Shah knew that it was in fact the 
Russian enemy for whom his country was standing proxy ; for a 
succession of militant British envoys, all of them Anglo-Indians and 
all of whose thinking had been impregnated with the convictions of 
Sir John McNeill as recorded in his book The Progress and Present 
Position of Russia in the East,® had impressed upon the Court at 
Teheran that Herat was an Afghan property and therefore a British 
interest. As one of them had put it, 


So long as Herat remains under Affghan domination, Her Majesty’s 
Government can at its discretion appoint an Agent or Consul to 
reside in that city. But as soon as it becomes recognised as an 


1 Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, 1810-95 : Bombay service, 1827 ; instructor, Persian 
army, 1833-9 ; political assistant, Kabul, 1839-40 ; political Agent Turkish Arabia, 
1843 ; consul-general, Baghdad, 1844 ; exploring Babylonia, 1846-55 ; director, East 
India Company ; M.P. for Reigate, 1858 ; member of India Council, 1858-9, 1868-95. 

2 Rawlinson to Russell, 20 February 1860, A. and P. (1870), lxx, C. 105, no. 7; 
23 May 1860, G. Rawlinson, Memoir of Sir Henry Rawlinson (London, 1898), p. 231. 

* Dr. (later Sir) John McNeill, 1795-1883 : Bombay establishment, 1816 ; East 
India Company’s legation in Persia, 1824-35 ; appointed minister plenipotentiary, 
1836-42. Reissued his book, originally published in 1836, in 1854, on the outbreak of 
war with Russia. 
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integral portion of the Persian dominions, this power ceases, and is 
transferred to the Russian Government, which would then enjoy 
unfettered liberty for the diffusion of its name and influence through- 
out Affghanistan, and the other countries adjacent to Herat.1 
The Shah had now gambled, and lost, and seemed to bear England 
no malice ; at any rate he could not afford to show it. Her influence 
it was which reduced the danger of direct assault on his territories by 
both Russia and Turkey ; and presumably it would also protect 
them from the hostility of Dost Mohammed, the powerful Amir of 
Kabul, who himself had designs on the principality of Herat and 
perhaps on more beyond it. Thus, England was his friend, his 
‘ally’. The Shah’s reading of the situation was sound enough. The 
Crimean War over, the Russians were beginning to move down the 
valley of the Syr Daria (Jaxartes), and the ‘ Central Asian Question ’, 
which was to dominate Anglo-Russian relations in the East for the 
next fifty years, was about to be put. 

The Shah had suggested to Rawlinson that, to protect Khorassan 
and the north, a strong Persian force should be established at Merv, 
which lay in the Turkoman territory over which he claimed 
suzerainty.? But the trouble was that he had no strong Persian force, 
as was proved when the Turkomans routed Persian detachments 
with ease later that year ; and his request for British officers to help 
train his army to a better standard of efficiency was refused. Russell 
considered that such a step would be not only expensive but 
provocative. He had already warned his minister at St. Petersburg 
not to exhibit ‘too much suspicion or susceptibility ’ in regard to 
the Russian movements in Central Asia, and pointing out that ‘ any 
ostentatious advocacy’ of Persian interests at St. Petersburg was 
likely to do more harm than good.? Furthermore, although the 
sixth Article of the Treaty of Paris had bound Great Britain to 
adjudicate on any dispute that might arise concerning the Perso- 
Afghan frontier, Russell would not agree to take any such step in 
regard to the territory of Seistan, when that argument came to a 
head between Persians and Afghans in 1862-3. ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government’, he wrote in November 1863, ‘must decline to 
interfere in the matter, and must leave it to both parties to make good 
their possession by force of arms.’4 Perso-Afghan relations 

1 Lt.-Col. Justin Sheil (Minister, Teheran), to Earl Granville (foreign secretary), 
7 March 1852, A. and P. (1857), xliii, C. 2217, no. 13. It was the breaking of the Herat 


convention. arranged by Sheil with the Persians on 25 January 1853, that provided 
the casus belli in 1856. 

? Rawlinson to Wood, 4 January 1860, Public Record Office, Floreign] Offfice] 
65/867, no. 3. 

* Russell to Sir John Crampton (minister, St. Petersburg), 31 March 1860, F.O. 


65/867, no. 66. The British Mission at St. Petersburg was raised to the status of an 
Embassy in 1861. 


*G.N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, i (London, 1892), p. 230. Article vi 
states : “ His Majesty the Shah of Persia engages to abstain hereafter from all interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of Afghanistan. His Majesty promises to recognise the 
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worsened in consequence : Dost Mohammed died in the very act 
of capturing Herat ; and Persian troops invaded Seistan. To have 
acted as arbiter in this matter would necessarily have involved the 
British and Indian Governments in the recognition of one particular 
Afghan ruler with whom to treat, for on Dost Mohammed’s death 
there was a choice of at least four successors ; but the Shah naturally 
saw in the British refusal only a desertion of his interests by a Power 
on whom he perforce counted to assist him. Others saw this in the 
same light, particularly Rawlinson, whose criticisms of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the east now began to attract public attention. 

As the Russian drive gained momentum in the 1860’s, the alarm 
mounted at Teheran. It was certainly time, in the opinion of 
Rawlinson’s successor, Alison, for England and Persia to consider 
what should be done.!' In 1864 Russia approached the borders 
of the Khanates of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. In 1865 she 
occupied Tashkend. In 1867 she created the province of Russian 
Turkestan, and made of Bokhara a ‘ subsidiary ally ’, occupying 
and annexing its capital, Samarkand, in 1868. In all this the 
British Foreign Office made some attempt to have its voice heard 
at least. Soon after the public issue of Prince Gortchakoff’s circular 
to Russian envoys abroad, reassuring everyone that all Russia 
wanted to do in central Asia was to arrive at a secure boundary 
with some ‘ civilised neighbour,”? Russell tried to clarify the position 
by drafting a Note with whose terms he hoped both Powers could 
agree. The business was, however, ineptly handled. A clause in this 
Note, which originally stated that both Britain and Russia would 
respect the territorial integrity and sovereign independence of Persia, 
was altered in the India Office so that in its final form as transmitted 
to St. Petersburg the similar assurance to be given by the Russian 
Government was omitted. Gortchakoff thus took his opportunity 
to remark ironically that the Note much surprised him, as he had 
never heretofore suspected the British Government of intending to 
make any encroachment upon the integrity and independence of 
Persia. In his off-hand reply to Russell in regard to the affairs of 
central Asia, he took care to make no mention of Russian policy 
towards Persia, or indeed of that country at all.* 


independence of Herat and of the whole of Afghanistan, and never to attempt to inter- 
fere with the independence of those States ’, and, ‘ In case of differences arising between 
the Government of Persia and the countries of Herat and Afghanistan, the Persian 
Government engages to refer them for adjustment to the friendly offices of the British 
Government, and not to take up arms unless these friendly offices fail of effect.” The 
Treaty of Paris is printed in Sir Henry Rawlinson, England and Russia in the East (2nd 
ed., London, 1875), app. iv, pp. 370-3. 

1 Alison to Earl Russell, 7 December 1864, F.O. 65/867, no. 127. 

221 November 1864. Printed in A. and P. (1873), Ixxv, C. 704, app. ; W. K. 
Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan (Oxford, 1950), pp. 305-9. 

* For this interchange, cf. Russell to Savile Lumley (chargé, St. Petersburg), 31 
July 1865, F.O. 65/868, no. 23 ; Lumley to Russell, 23 July, 10 August, 15 August 
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On the fall of Samarkand, the Shah increased his efforts to get 
the British Government to declare itself. Where would the 
Russians stop ? If they were to reach Merv and Maimeneh they 
might as well take Khorassan and Astrabad, ‘ for these provinces 
will then cease to be tenable by Persia’.! Earnestly he asked for 
guidance. What he wanted was a joint declaration of policy 
towards Persia from both the British and the Russian Governments 
—such a declaration, in fact, as Russell had already failed to obtain, 
although the Shah did not know of this. The Conservatives now 
formed the Government in England, and it was Stanley at the 
Foreign Office who returned a cold answer to this particular appeal. 
The Persian Government would do well to restrain the Turkomans 
of Merv and Maimeneh from provoking the Russians. Alison must 
be careful not to lead the Shah to expect any active intervention by 
the British Government on his behalf. That Government was 
* greatly disinclined ’ to make any appeal or approach to Russia on 
this matter, which was likely anyway to do more harm than good— 
words that almost exactly echoed Russell’s eight years previously, 
which probably Stanley had been reading from the file.* 

It was at this point that Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote his ’ Memor- 
andum on the Central Asian Question’ for Government guidance.® 
This memorandum had little immediate effect at home, but it had 
a great deal in Calcutta on the viceroy’s Council and on Anglo- 
Indian opinion in general, though little on the viceroy (Sir John 
Lawrence) himself. It urged that action and zeal must replace the 
existing official apathy towards the Russian expansion. We too 
should show the strength of our hand in central Asia. Rawlinson 
insisted that the easiest route for Russia to take towards India was 
not through the heart of Afghanistan by way of the difficult 
mountain-passes to Kabul and the Khyber, but via the country’s 
western flank, from the Caspian littoral down to Merv, Herat, 
and Kandahar. This flank was commanded, or at any rate presided 
over, by Persia. The advance of a Russian column from any base 
on the Caspian would therefore become impossible, if its whole 
line of march could be effectively threatened from the Khorassan 
frontiers of Persia. Persia’s very existence had always been a 
political necessity to our Indian empire: now Persia’s strength 
was become a military requisite. We should bestir ourselves there. 
We should arm and officer the Shah’s forces. We should educate 







1865, ibid. nos. 26, 44, 54 ; Gortchakoff to Brunnow (ambassador, London), (copy), 
5/17 August 1865, ibid.; Sir Andrew Buchanan (ambassador, St. Petersburg) to 
Russell, 14 September, 11 October 1865, ibid. nos. 276, 304. 

1 Alison to Stanley (foreign secretary), 12 February 1868, F.O. 65/869, no. 24. 

2 Stanley to Alison, 30 March 1868, F.O. 65/869, no. 22. 

8 Dated 20 July 1868, and reprinted as chapter 5 of his England and Russia in the East. 
Sir Stafford Northcote at the India Office forwarded it, apparently without comment, 
to Sir John Lawrence, who received it on 21 August. 
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the sons of his nobles. We should improve the system of telegraph- 
communications that already spanned the country. We should 
invest capital and scatter largesse—and, of course, put Persia under 
the diplomatic aegis of the Indian Government, which could at least 
be relied upon to pursue some consistent policy there. At present, 
as Rawlinson declared, there was no policy visible at all. The 
Russophobe Magyar traveller in central, Asia Professor Vambéry, 
put the same point more colourfully : ‘ Persia, in implicit obedience, 
stands waiting the watchword from the Neva.’! 

The events of the following year brought these arguments into 
high relief. In November 1869 the Russians established what they 
called a factory and others a fort at Krasnovodsk, in Balkan Bay on 
the Caspian Sea. Ronald Thomson, then consul at Teheran, wrote 
a despatch to Clarendon which very presciently mapped out the 
directions that Russian troops would eventually take from this new 
base ;? while Sir Andrew Buchanan at St. Petersburg had some 
unproductive conversation on the matter with Gortchakoff. 
Russian newspapers were already beginning to comment on the 
likelihood of a Russian attack on Khiva, but Gortchakoff laughed 
this idea aside—stating none the less in the midst of his merriment 
that the Turkomans, far from owning Persian sovereignty or that of 
Khiva, might be looked upon as an independent race :* the Shah of 
Persia, indeed, had never had any better claim to the Turkoman 
territories ‘than the King of Italy to the throne of Jerusalem ’.‘ 
The Russian Government acknowledged, and had done since Count 
Nesselrode’s agreement of 1834, that Persia’s sway extended as far 
as the Attrek River, and that she was therefore responsible for the 
Turkomans included within that limit—but that was all. 

It was not, however, the problems of Persia that instigated the 
British Government to make a second formal approach to Russia on 
the question of central Asia. Khiva might be due for absorption, 
but until it was absorbed, it was the destinies of the Afghan flank of 
India, commanded from the north by Tashkend where Kaufmann 
sat as governor-general of Turkestan, that drew the attention of 
the British and Indian Governments alike. A Conservative ex- 
secretary of state for India could declare in the house of commons, to 
Government applause, that England had no ‘ Central Asian policy.’ ® 
But she had an Indian policy, in which Afghanistan was included. 
It was a British interest to keep on amicable terms with whatever 


1 Written in 1869, and printed in Arminius Vambéry, Central Asia and the Anglo- 
Russian Frontier Question (London, 1874), p. 212. 

? Ronald Thomson to earl of Clarendon (foreign secretary), 14 November 1869. A. 
and P, (1873), Ixxv, C. 704, p. 20 ; quoted in Rawlinson, op. cif. pp. 118, 322, and cf. 
Rawlinson’s own arguments, pp. 328 seqq., 340 seqq. 

’ Buchanan to Clarendon, 1 November 1869, F.O. 65/871, no. 215. 

* Buchanan to Clarendon, 29 December 1869, sbid. no. 295. 

® Sir Stafford Northcote, 9 July 1869, Parliamentary Debates, iii, cxcvul, 1581-2. 
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ruler that turbulent state threw up, in order to maintain it as a 
buffer on the north-west frontier of India against the encroaching 
Russians. Sher Ali had now established himself as Afghan Amir, 
and was endéavouring to make terms with the Indian Government : 
he wanted a guarantee for his own power and for that of his house. 
In March 1869 he met the viceroy, the earl of Mayo, at Umballa, 
going home with a small subsidy and some cordial assurances of 
goodwill, but little else. The day after the Umballa conference 
opened, Clarendon as foreign secretary raised with Brunnow, the 
Russian ambassador, the question of establishing some ‘ neutral zone’ 
between the territories of the two great Powers in Central Asia!— 
a project that was discussed back and forth for the next four years. 
And while this was proceeding, Clarendon acted swiftly enough 
this time to implement the terms of Article VI of the Treaty of 
Paris, when Sher Ali once again raised the matter of the ownership 
of Seistan. After two years this question was resolved by a British 
arbitrator, Sir Frederick Goldsmid, who satisfied neither side by 
dividing the territory in two.2 The Persians not unnaturally 
considered themselves despoiled of a valuable area of country for 
the sake of their hereditary enemies, the Afghans, by their friends 
the British. 

Still the Shah could not afford to make his displeasure felt. At 
least the Seistan arbitration had involved the British in the territorial 
affairs of his country: so far, therefore, were they committed to the 
maintenance of his authority. In 1872 he sought to involve them 
further in Persia’s commercial development, in which he had always 
been keenly interested. Foreign speculators had been abroad in 
Persia since the opening of the Indo-European telegraph in 1865 : 
vagrant chevaliers d’industrie, as Curzon calls them. With one such 
the Shah, through a new and over-zealous Grand Vizier, valiant for 
the British ‘ cause’ in Persia, now came to spectacular terms. To 
Baron Julius de Reuter, a British subject, he signed away the value of 
his kingdom for 7o years. The Baron was permitted to construct a 
Grand Trunk Railway, from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
on land free of cost, with materials free of duty. | From this line’s 
operation the Persian Government was to receive 20 per cent. 
profits, with the reversion of the entire rail-system in 1942. Reuter 
obtained also the exclusive working of all mines in Persia save those 
of gold, silver, and precious stones ; the monopoly of Government 
‘forests ’, the equivalent in Persia of uncultivated lands ; the right 


1“ A wide independent border of frontier states ’, wrote Mayo to Argyll (secretary 
of state for India), 3 June 1869, Government of India, no. 177 : ‘ though not altogether 
neutral’’, he added to his friend Sir Bartle Frere at the same time (27 May) ; John 
Martineau, Life of Sir Bartle Frere ii, (London, 1895), pp. 49-50. 

* For the Seistan question, cf. Curzon, op. cit. i, pp. 230-3 ; and Goldsmid’s own 
account of his commission in Eastern Persia ; An Account of the Journeys of the Persian 
Boundary Commission, 1870-1-2 (London, 1876), pp. 395-414. 
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to build canals and irrigation-works ; and the grant of the farm of 
the Customs for twenty-five years from 1 March 1874. This 
oriental fantasy was politically impossible of realization from the 
day it was first conjured up. The Shah omitted to reckon with the 
hostility of the Russian Government, with the indifference of the 
British Government to the grandiose plans of an adventurer, and 
with the black resentment of the majority of his own subjects." 
Public outcry was in fact so great that the Shah, who during his 
tour of Europe in 1873 had the length of his political chain made 
plain to him in both St. Petersburg and London, revoked the 
concession on his return home in October, absconding at the 
same time with Reuter’s ‘ caution-money’ of £40,000. Again a 
gamble had failed to come off ; but again it had been worth the 
making. Insecurity, after all, was the only inheritance a Shah of 
Persia had to invest. 

It was during his European tour that the Russians captured 
Khiva. In the following year the whole region that lay to the north 
of Persia came under the military administration of the Russian 
General Lomakin. It was an undefined region, roamed by the 
Turkomans, with no boundaries that anyone recognized: and 
when even seven years later an English diplomat at St. Petersburg 
asked Baron Jomini, then head of the Asiatic department of the 
Russian Foreign Office, what was the precise meaning of the 
official Russian term ‘ Transcaspian ’, he was indeed fairly answered 
when the Baron gravely assured him that it signified ‘ all the territory 
beyond the Caspian ’.2. With Khiva in their hands, the Russians 
established themselves on the lower Oxus river. Their problem, 
how to supply Tashkend and the province of Russian Turkestan 
from the base at Orenburg, 800 miles across the desert from the 
Syr Daria, was by this new acquisition successfully solved. The 
Oxus was a navigable waterway, though how far was not yet known; 
new communications should connect it with Tashkend and 
Samarkand on the one side, and on the other with the Caspian Sea, 
either through Merv or the town of Khiva itself. Now the Persian 
flank, the whole frontier of Khorassan—wherever that was—lay 
exposed. The new Russian incursion had made of Herat the ‘ key ’ 
not only to western Afghanistan, Kabul, and so to India ;_ but also 

1 For Reuter’s Concession, cf. Rawlinson, op. cit. pp. 122-8, and app. v, pp. 373-6 ; 
Lord Augustus Loftus (ambassador, St. Petersburg) to Earl Granville (foreign 
secretary), 10 May 1873, that it was construed in Russia to be a guileful attempt by the 
British Government to dominate Persia, F.O. 65/877, no. 182 ; Reuter to Granville, 
12 September 1872, and Viscount Enfield (under-secretary, Foreign Office) to Reuter, 
15 October 1872 ; ‘H. M. Government cannot bind themselves officially to protect 
your interests while catrying out your engagements with the Persian eee a 
A, and P. (1873), xxv, C. 803 ; Sir Percy Sykes, A eo of Persia, 2nd edn., 


(London, 1921), pp. 390-1. For Reuter himself, cf. the character of haan 
Melmotte in Anthony Trollope’s The Way We Live fas, written in 1873. 
2H. W. Wyndham (chargé, St Petersburg), to Granville (foreign secretary), 27 July 
1881, A. and P. (1881), xcviii, C. 3032, no. 32, p. 17. 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCLXXIII NN 
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that to Kandahar and the Persian Gulf. The fall of Khiva thus 
swung the true centre of gravity in central Asian affairs, so far as 
British India was concerned, from the Afghan mountains to the 
Persian and Turkoman plains. 

This was not at once understood. Granville, who had succeeded 
Clarendon as the Liberal foreign secretary, had fter great trouble 
managed to wind up the diplomatic campaign with Russia begun in 
1869, by an exchange of Notes with Gortchakoff concerning the 
whereabouts (on paper) of the northern frontiers of Afghanistan. 
The Russian Government had declared that they considered that 
country outside their sphere of politicalinterest. Theysaw, however, 
a further, positive side to this pledge that the British were slow 
to perceive. Russia would indeed keep clear of Afghanistan, on 
whose destiny British and Indian opinion was so susceptible ; 
but she expected Britain in turn to allow her a free hand elsewhere 
in central Asia.1 It may be that the Shah’s brain moved fastest of 
all here ; for as nothing in the Anglo-Russian exchange mentioned 
Persia, he at once sent an enquiry to Granville whether some 
similar agreement in regard to his own frontiers could not be come 
to by the two great Powers. But as Granville had not yet divined 
the interpretation which Russia intended to put on his ‘ Agreement ’ 
of January 1873, his answer was vague. He would give no support 
to the Persian attitude that Russia was their natural enemy : the 
Shah should fulfil scrupulously his treaty engagements and live 
always in friendship with both England and Russia.2 This the 
Shah would have been happy indeed to do, had he been able to 
credit that both Powers could be friendly towards him at once ; 
as it was, he could make nothing of Granville’s answer, and Taylour 
Thomson, the British minister at Teheran, wrote anxiously home 
that the influence of M. Beger, his Russian colleague, seemed daily 
to increase at Court.’ 

Conservatives were afterwards to charge the Liberal Administra- 
tion with myopia, both in this matter and in the very limited degree 
of support that was granted to Sher Ali in Afghanistan. It may, 
however, be said that Russell, Clarendon, and Granville ail saw 
clearly the nature of the problem propounded by the movement of 

1For the 1873, or ‘ Granville-Gortchakoff Agreement’, cf. Sir Percy Sykes, 
Sir Mortimer Durand (London, 1926), p. 82, n.; W. Habberton, Anglo-Russian Relations 
concerning Afghanistan, 1837-1907 (Urbana, Illinois, 1937), pp. 87-9. The tale of this 
misinterpretation is very intricate to unravel, and is not germane here ; but Sir Robert 
Morier, ambassador at St. Petersburg, was able to write in 1892 that ‘every man, 
woman, and child in Russia, beginning with the Emperor, firmly believes that in the 
Arrangement of 1872-3 Russia had had assigned to her an exclusive sphere of influence 


over the whole of the territory lying between the Russian frontier in the North and the 
Hindu Kush . . .” ; Morier to the marquess of Salisbury (foreign secretary), 3 February 
1892, F.O. 65/1435, no. 36. 

? Cf. Granville to Taylour Thomson, 27 February 1873, F.O. 65/876, no. 20. 

§ Taylour Thomson to Granville, 24 April 1873, F.O. 65/877, no. 21 ; Granville to 
the Sadr Azem (grand vizier), draft, 2 July 1873, F.O. 65/878, unnumbered. 
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the Russians into central Asia, and that the Conservatives’ assertion 
that there was, somewhere, an ‘answer’ to it was itself open to 
question. Certainly the problem as set in Persia and Afghanistan 
was plain enough : how best could the initiative be gained ? How 
might we win over to our side an eastern potentate, while not com- 
mitting ourselves definitely to his aid ? How could we best ensure 
the political continuance of states known at once to be rotten 
internally, and externally at the mercy of our potential enemy? 
There were as many Anglo-Indian views on this as there were 
Anglo-Indians, although two schools endeavoured to mould 
opinion: the ‘Bombay’ fraternity, led by Rawlinson and Sir 
Bartle Frere, guided the Conservatives and talked of forward 
outposts and obtaining the g/acis of the Hindu Kush; ! the ‘ Punjab’ 
school that walked in Lawrence’s shadow believed that India was best 
defended from the Indian stronghold itself. Soldiers who drew their 
arguments indiscriminately from both these armouries suggested that 
the proper solution to the puzzle was one of military tactics ; and 
their ‘ forward policy ’, which Lytton as viceroy adopted, involving 
the invasion of Afghanistan and the overthrow of its ruler, was an 
endeavour to prove this point. Yet, as the outcome showed, 
these spirited activities in fact resolved none of the issues confront- 
ing Britain and Russta in central Asia. 

On the other hand, diplomatic action often appeared as fruitless. 
In regard to Persia in particular, British diplomacy had to make 
what stand it could on a basis of rumour and prophecy. There 
was, for example, a rumour of some years’ standing that Russia and 
Persia had concerted a new agreement that the Attrek River 
constituted the latter’s northern frontier,? but this had been denied 


1 Their two texts are Rawlinson’s England and Russia in the East, published in 1874 
(to the great disgust of Liberal colleagues on the India Council), and whose second 
edition of 1875 was corrected in points of detail by Salisbury himself (G. Rawlinson, 
Memoir, p. 271) ; and Sir Bartle Frere’s letter to Sir John Kaye, secretary to the 
Political Department of the India Office, dated 12 June 1874. This letter was printed 
for confidential circulation among the members of the India Council, and published in 
The Times in October 1878 (Martineau, Frere, ii. pp. 491-8). From these all controversy 
sprang ; cf. the brilliant dissection of the argument from a hostile (Liberal) point of 
view in Argyll’s book The Eastern Question, vol. ii, whose attack was never effectively 
answered from the Conservative side. 

? Loftus (St. Petersburg) to Granville, 5 February 1873, F.O. 65/876, no. 52 ; 
12 November 1873, F.O. 65/879, no. 404. Cf. also Rawlinson’s later ‘ Memorandum 
on the Attrek Frontier’, dated 2 January 1875 : ‘ There is no evidence to show that 
Persia ever accepted the line of the Attrek as the northern frontier of Khorassan. 
What she has accepted, or rather what has been forced upon her by Russia, is an admis- 
sion that the Attrek is the boundary between Russian and Persian territory on the 
Caspian. But Russia has hitherto never claimed anything beyond a zone or margin 
extending along the Caspian coast, of uncertain limits, but not exceeding 30 or 40 
miles in width. All beyond that margin had been, and still is regarded, as independent 
Turkoman Steppe ’, F.O. 65/926. This opinion is confirmed—reference being made 
to the frontier being fixed only on the ‘ lower Attrek ’—in a despatch from the Russian 
Minister of War to the governor-general of the Caucasus, obtained clandestinely by 
Col. Wellesley, British military attaché at St. Petersburg ; cf. Loftus to earl of Derby 
(foreign secretary), 19 April 1875, F.O. 65/927, no. 129. 
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by the Russian Government with some rancour.! (.. . Indeed, they 
invariably took this high tone when questioned as to their Persian 
policy, insisting that Persia was an independent kingdom, a sovereign 
state with full control over her own affairs—a statement that British 
statesmen wereunable officially togainsay. ...) Prophecy came, in the 
main, from the British representatives at Teheran and St. Petersburg. 
Taylour Thomson forecast from the Persian capital in 1873 what 
was to come to pass on the northern boundaries of Persia within the 
next decade.2 Lord Augustus Loftus from St. Petersburg continu- 
ally stressed the strategic importance of Merv, two days’ march 
from Herat. Rawlinson’s powerful bass was to be heard from the 
India Council, roundly declaring that once a Russian expedition 
against the Tekke Turkomans had been fairly launched, and the 
honour of the Russian Government committed to its support, 
nothing could prevent a collision between Britain and Russia 
“somewhere in the vicinity of Herat’. Granville noted on the 
memorandum that contained this view that it was, indeed, an 
interesting argument, well worth consideration, as it was clear that 
a Russian occupation of Merv would be a matter fraught with 
consequence : but, ‘ the question is, what should we do to prevent 
nue” 

Stanley, returning that year to the Foreign Office as earl of Derby, 
appeared as dubious, though this was not from want of urgent advice 
from Thomson, Loftus, and Frere.5 He passed over the Shah’s 
suggestion that, if he received adequate moral and material support 
from the British Government, he would be prepared to assert 
his sovereignty over the Merv oasis.6 When, prodded by the 
Viceroy, Northbrook, and by Salisbury at the India Office,’ he 
did enquire of the Russian Government what precisely was 
the meaning of Lomakin’s proclamation describing himself as 
‘Chief Plenipotentiary of the Turkomans of the Attrek and 
Gourgan ’*—two rivers that bounded Persian territory, so the 


1 Loftus to Granville, 10 May 1873, F.O. 65/877, no. 182. 

2 Taylour Thomson to Granville, 19 July 1873, F.O. 65/878, no. 81. 

3 Loftus to Granville, 29 October, 20 November 1873, F.O. 65/879, nos. 395, 416. 

4* Memorandum on the proposed Russian expedition to Merv’, 18 December 
1873, F.O. 65/901 : Granville’s note, 5 January 1874. 

5 Cf. Taylour Thomson to Derby, 25 June 1874, F.O. 65/902, no. 136 ; Loftus to 
Derby, 28 August 1874, ébid. no. 304 ; 29 March 1875, F.O. 65/927, no. 99 ; Frere to 
Lord Napier of Magdala, 28 May 1875, Martineau, Frere, ii. 63-4. 

* Taylour Thomson to Derby, 25 June 1874, and enclosure, the Shah to the Sadr 
Azem, 12 August 1874, F.O. 65/902, no. 136. Disraeli himself was much irritated by 
Taylour Thomson’s constant advocacy of arms and support for Persia ; cf. Monypenny 
and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield (hereafter Disraeli] v. (London, 
1920), p. 427. ‘ Things which would have caught his eye and fired his fancy 20 years 
ago fail to move him now ’, Frere wrote sadly, if prematurely, to Napier. 

7 Cf. Northbrook to Salisbury (secretary of state for India), 18 September 1874, 
A, and P. (1878), lxxx, no. 21, p. 20. 

® Proclamation, ibid. p. 19. Derby to Loftus, 6 November 1874, ibid. no. 22, p. 20. 
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India Office insisted—it was only to receive the answer from 
Gortchakoff that it was not customary thus to interfere in the 
international relations between two independent states ; there was 
also a sharp remark that Russia had not sought to intervene in the 
Seistan question.!_ Derby later reminded Count Peter Schouvaloff in 
London of the great importance attached by the Indian Government 
to Merv ;? and he also inserted a mention of the security of the 
Persian Gulf in his despatch of May 1877 that resumed for Russian 
benefit Britain’s policy in the ‘Eastern Question’.* Salisbury, 
too, had discussed the possibility of ‘ neutralising’ Merv when 
at the Constantinople conference in 1876, ‘ with regulated system 
of chastisement of Turkomans when necessary’;‘ but all these 
were only diplomatic skirmishes on the fringes of this problem, 
indecisive by their very nature. 

The impetus to action naturally continued to come from Indian 
officials as, during the 1870’s, war with Russia began to look like a 
certainty. Lytton, Disraeli’s choice for a spirited viceroy, had 
quickly noted that the Russians now regarded the Caspian, rather 
than Tashkend, as the true basis of their central Asian possessions ;5 
and he had impressed this view on the India Office to some purpose. 
Salisbury on becoming foreign secretary in March 1878 thus 
brought much of the India Office outlook to his assessment of 
Persian affairs—although the Shah by this time would have been 
surprised to learn that there was any assessment at all. In July 
1877, when still secretary of state for India, Salisbury had urged 
Derby to oppose every possible obstacle to the Russian advance 
towards Merv and Afghanistan, and not to admit Russia’s right to 
absorb the Attrek territories merely because these could not be 
proved to belong to Persia ;7 but by October 1878, as foreign 
secretary, he believed that more direct action was required. The 
coercion of Persia might eventually become necessary, even a British 
occupation of some territory in the Gulf, after the fashion of 1838 
and 1856. But while the Afghan crisis loomed, the present moment 
or such action in this other Eastern theatre was clearly inopportune. 

1 Loftus to Derby, 17 November 1874, F.O. 65/904, no, 421. 

2 Derby to Loftus, 19 March 1875, F.O. 65/926, no. 65 : ‘ An advance of British 


troops westward was probable in the event of any Russian move tending to the 
occupation of Merv.’ 

3 Derby to Schouvaloff, 6 May 1877, Sir Edward Hertslet, The Map of Europe by 
Treaty, iv. (London, 1891), p. 2616. 

4 Lady G. Cecil, Life of the Marquess of Salisbury [hereafter Salisbury], ii. (London, 
1921) p. 125. 

5 Cf. Lytton to Viscount Cranbrook (secretary of state for India), 4 September 1878, 
A. and P. (1881), lxxx, C. 2811, p. 7. 

* Cf. Taylour Thomson to Salisbury (foreign secretary), 20 September 1878, F.O. 
65/1032, no. 160. 

? Salisbury (secretary of state for India), to Derby, 12 July 1877, F.O. 65/991, 
unnumbered. 

8 Salisbury (foreign secretary) to Cranbrook (secretary of state for India), 10 October 
1878, F.O. 65/1033, unnumbered, 
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The crisis in Afghanistan formed itself out of the simple desire 
on the part of the British and Indian Governments to find out what 
was going on in central Asia. The Amir Sher Ali was not to be 
trusted ; he was known to be corresponding with Kaufmann at 
Tashkend ; he was known to nurse several antipathies against 
Britain, the outcome of the Seistan arbitration being one : that he 
would ‘ play politics ’ between Britain and Russia if given the chance 
was quite evident. He should not be given the chance. ‘ Listening- 
posts ’ should be set up in this country, in particular at Kandahar 
and at Herat ; ‘ Kabul’, wrote Salisbury, ‘is too fanatical to be 
quite safe.4 By treaty made in 1857 with Dost Mohammed 
no British agent was permitted to set foot in Afghanistan : 
this must be altered.2 Sher Ali must be cajoled, or coerced, 
into altering it. A Russian advance on India might be a chimera ; 
but it was Salisbury’s view that Russia ‘ might well attempt to 
throw the Afghans upon us’. The situation in Persia, though 
of less immediate danger, was equally unsatisfactory. We had 
a native agent at Meshed, 130 miles south-west of Merv ; but Alison 
had pointed out in 1871 how unreliable was the information that 
came from this particular listening-post, and had himself suggested 
that we should re-establish a Mission in Afghanistan to prevent 
bazaar rumours from gaining too great an influence on our 
Eastern policies.’ His successor, Taylour Thomson, made the same 
points—that even the viceroy was constrained to rely on intelligence 
from Meshed for lack of anything better.6 But between 1874 and 
1877 the Indian Government sent three military agents, Captains 
Napier, Butler, and MacGregor, as ‘travellers’ into northern 
Khorassan—who all reported on the strength of Russian in- 
fluence in Persia.? At the same time Loftus was sending home 
from St. Petersburg secret Russian reports obtained by Colonel 
Wellesley, the tone of which rather than the content served further 
to alarm the British Government.® Shrouding Persia, therefore, as 

1 Salisbury to Disraeli, 2 January 1875, Salisbury, ii. 71. Frere’s letter to Kaye had 
advocated an agent at Kabul also. Disraeli agreed with Salisbury, 6 January 1875, 
that ‘ the necessity outweighs everything,’ Disraeli, v. 427. 

? Salisbury to Disraeli, 31 October 1875, Disraeli, v. 434. 

3 Cf. Salisbury to Northbrook (viceroy), 19 February 1875, Salisbury, ii. 72. 


* Curiously, Northbrook considered the menace in the Persian situation the more 
pressing ; Northbrook to Sir Louis Mallet, 1875, quoted in Bernard Mallet, The Earl of 
Northbrook (London, 1908), p. 99. 

5 Alison to Granville, 29 November 1871, F.O. 65/873, no. 169. 

* Taylour Thomson to Derby, 9 August 1876, F.O. 65/927, no. 119. 

7 Cf. Captain G. C. Napier’s ‘ Memorandum on Special Duty in Persia,’ 22 February 
1875, enc. in Government of India, no. 26 of 1875, F.O. 65/929 ; Life and Opinions of 
Sir Charles MacGregor, ii (London, 1888), pp. 28, 40. Taxed by the Russian Foreign 
Office on Napier’s presence in Khorassan, Loftus said he was there only ‘ from the love 
of adventure so peculiar to Englishmen’ ; Loftus to Derby, 23 November 1874, 
F.O. 65/904. 

® Strictly speaking, only the queen, Disraeli, Derby, and Salisbury. The reports 
were not circulated to the cabinet, on Salisbury’s advice ; Memorandum by Lord 
Tenterden, Permanent under-secretary for foreign affairs, F.O. 65/926. 
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well as Afghanistan, lay this ‘thick covert ’—Salisbury’s phrase 
—-which had to be penetrated. 

The viceroy whom the Conservatives inherited from the Liberal 
Government, Lord Northbrook, had no wish to be the instrument 
of any interference with Afghanistan, and, tiring of receiving 
hectoring letters from Salisbury at the India Office, resigned, to be 
replaced by Lytton, who was to carry into action Disraeli’s banner 
of a ‘ spirited foreign policy ’ from the Indian base. Lytton took a 
straight view: Sher Ali was a savage ; and Russia’s diplomacy 
was more to be feared than Russian arms in Central Asia, as ‘ the 
diplomacy of Parliamentary Governments is always heavily 
handicapped ’.1 But because the attention of parliament between 
1876 and 1878 was riveted to the Balkan section of the ‘ Eastern 
Question ’, Lytton was left unobserved in his chosen field of action. 
The Russians were also unobserved. On the day the great congress 
convened at Berlin (13 June 1878) Colonel Stoletoff at the head of 
a Russian Mission left Tashkend for Sher Ali’s capital of Kabul, 
where, arriving on 29 July, he was received by the Amir with 
great honours. Lytton determined that a British Mission should 
be similarly received, thus putting Sher Ali, once for all, to the test. 
This Mission Sher Ali rebuffed at the frontier ; and, despite cabinet 
alarm that there was no real casus belli here, Lytton, with Cranbrook 
to back him, sent the Indian army into Afghanistan in November 
for the second time in forty years.? 

Meanwhile the Russians had also been increasing their pressure on 
Persia. Their General Franchini had arrived in pomp at Teheran in 
July 1877, no one was quite clear why, though Taylour Thomson 
suspected the worst. His fears were justified when the Shah 
visited St. Petersburg in May 1878 (and this time did not proceed to 
England). When he came back, the Russian General Kosagovsky 
came with him, to set up a Cossack Brigade the following year— 
‘one of the main arms of Russian influence in Persia for the next 
40 years’. Loftus’s conviction that the movements of Napier and 
Butler in Khorassan were now being reported by the Persians to 
the Russian Legation at Teheran was probably correct.5 Lytton 
dwelt on the same point : the masterly inactivity of our own policy 
in regard to the Asiatic states had left a vacuum which the masterly 
activity of Russia would fill up. Ronald Thomson,’ summarizing 

' Lady Betty Balfour, Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration (London, 1899), p. 246. 

* Cf. the detailed dispatch of Beaconsfield to the queen, 26 October 1878, printed 
in Disraeli, vi. 386-8. 

3 Taylour Thomson to Derby, 2 July 1877, F.O. 65/991, no. 100. 

* B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880 (Oxford, 1937), p. 514 n. 

5 Loftus to Salisbury, 16 July 1878, F.O. 65/1030, no. 644. 

* Lytton to Cranbrook, 3 August 1878, Lady Betty Balfour, Personal and Literary 
Letters of the First Earl of Lytton, ii (London, 1906) pp. 113-16. 


7 Ronald Thomson was Taylour Thomson’s younger brother, and succeeded him 
as minister at Teheran in 1878. (Hereafter referred to as ‘ Thomson ’.) 
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the position as he saw it at Teheran in September 1878, also argued 
that the Shah had been forced into Russia’s arms by the negative 
policy of Great Britain.1 With Persia, as it seemed, slipping away, 
it was more than ever necessary to consolidate the situation in 
Afghanistan to our own advantage. Salisbury, although he wished 
in eastern affairs ‘to minimise the action and the splash’, agreed 
with Lytton in this.2 Defending the viceroy’s actions in the 
house of lords in December, he insisted that in regard to central 
Asia it was useless to protest at St. Petersburg, as long experience 
showed ; the only thing worth doing was to insist on having agents 
on the spot, watching the enemies of India, though far from Indian 
soil. It was in fact more on method than on principle that the 
Liberals disagreed with him. Argyll, the Conservatives’ most 
effective critic, himself observed that what was wanted was not 
a breach with the Amir of Afghanistan and the armed invasion of 
his country in order to find out what was going on, but the institution 
of a much better intelligence-system in Persia.‘ 


Il 


By the beginning of 1879, however, all the evidence seemed to 
indicate that the decisive phase of the war in Afghanistan was over. 
Britain had shown her power in action in the East, and despite the 


adverse opinion of Liberals at home, this had made a deep impression 
on both the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia. It seemed, 
therefore, to Salisbury, that this was a favourable opportunity to 
re-orient British policy towards Persia. He believed that the 
* party of action ’ in Russia was determined to crush the Turkoman 
tribes that ranged the debateable lands that bordered on the Attrek 
and Gourgan rivers, and that impinged on Khorassan somewhere in 
the Akhal region. To do this effectively Russian forces would 
require to occupy the Merv oasis.5 Thus, a counteracting British 
influence at Teheran was clearly needed, and needed now ; for it 
might ‘ very well be that at a later period the imperious exigencies 
of her position towards Russia’ might force upon England the 
necessity of securing, at the cost of far greater sacrifices, the alliance 
or the neutrality of Persia.6 The bait he had in mind was the Afghan 
prize of Herat. 


1 Thomson to Salisbury, 20 September 1878, F.O. 65/1032, no. 160. Lytton had 
previously suggested arming the Turkomans against Russia and re-establishing 
British influence at Teheran ; enclosure in F.O. 65/992, no. 118. 

2 Salisbury to Beaconsfield, 22 October 1878, Salisbury, ii. 341-2. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, iii, ccxii (10 December 1878), 504-6. In this speech 
the ‘ thick covert’ had become a ‘ thick curtain ’. 

4 Argyll, op. cit. ii. p. 373. , 

5 Cf. the Russian case as argued in Novoye Vremia, 11/23 January 1879, printed in 
A, and P, (1880), Ixxviii, C. 2470, no. 19, enclosure. 

6 Salisbury to Cranbrook, 14 January 1879, F.O. 65/1060, unnumbered. 
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The Persians were naturally very eager to rise to this. But 
Herat as an inducement was hardly required ; it was the fact that 
the British Government had made an overture at all that delighted 
them. The Persian foreign minister assured Ronald Thomson 
that Persia would welcome a formal alliance with England, and 
would be pleased to ‘be guided absolutely by her in political 
matters ’. Malcom Khan, the Persian envoy in London, spoke to 
the same effect, and insisted to Salisbury that this moment was a 
vital one. ‘This was the point’, he declared, ‘from which the 
policy of Persia must definitely turn either towards Russia or towards 
England.? But no British Government of that day could 
accede to a request from a foreign state for an outright alliance ; 
despite all Thomson’s eager advocacy, therefore, Salisbury re- 
jected Persia’s offer. Thomson’s other proposal, that the Shah 
should be incited to take Merv and the debateable lands under 
his own authority, interested Salisbury more than it had Derby 
before him, and he had Thomson’s despatch containing this idea 
circulated for the cabinet’s consideration.? At the same time he 
remarked to Schouvaloff that the British Government would object 
to any Russian encroachment upon Merv or upon Persian territory 
—to which he received the answer he doubtless expected, that 
nothing could be further from the intentions of the Imperial 
Russian Government.® 

Thomson’s zeal for unilateral Persian action had already begun to 
exasperate the Shah. If the British Government was, as their Envoy 
suggested, so concerned about the fate of the Akhal Turkomans 
and the outcome of any Russian drive against these tribes, would it 
not be their best course ‘ to go to the root of the matter with all 
their force and stop the Russians ?’4 But logic of this sort 
had no attractions: it was British policy to use Persia as a 
buffer against the moving force of Russia, not to make of her 
an allied base for military operations against that force. Yet 
the slaughter of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his British Mission 
in Kabul on 2 September at once jeopardized the equilibrium 


1 Thomson to Salisbury, 15 February 1879, F.O. 65/1061, no. 31 ; Salisbury to 
Thomson, 19 February 1879, ibid. no. 20; J. C. Allen, ‘ Sir Ronald Thomson and 
British Policy towards Persia in 1879’, Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society (1935), 
pp. 604-5. (Thomson was not knighted until 1883.) 

2 Allen, Joc. cit. pp. 606-7. 

3 Salisbury to Plunkett (chargé, St. Petersburg), 16 May 1879, F.O. 65/1064, no. 308. 
The language of Baron Jomini, Head of the Asiatic department of the Russian Foreign 
Office, was less urbane: ‘ Although we don’t intend to go to Merv, or to do anything 
which may be interpreted as a menace to England, you must not deceive yourself, for 
the result of our present proceedings will be to furnish us with a base of operations 
against England hereafter, should the British Government by the occupation of Herat 
threaten our present position in Central Asia’ ; cf. earl of Dufferin (St. Petersburg) 
to Salisbury, 16 July 1879, A. and P. (1880), lxxviii, C. 2470, no. 103. 

4 The Shah to the Sepeh Selar (commander-in-chief) (copy), recd. 5 May 1879. 
F.O. 65/1064. 
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of the whole eastern world; and before the extent of the 
damage done could be fairly assessed, Salisbury was confessing 
himself uncertain whether ‘to lean on the Persian or the Afghan 
leg’.1 (In fact, neither was fitted to support the deadweight of 
British unease about the security of India.) He decided, however, 
that the Persian prop was the stronger: the Shah was likely to 
continue to prove a more constant factor in eastern politics than 
any new Amir Lytton might be able to rake out from the cinders of 
the ‘ forward policy’ in Afghanistan. Here he made a mistake : 
but he could not have been expected to foresee the resilience and 
durability of Abdur Rahman Khan. 

What Salisbury had in mind was the future of Herat. The Shah 
might sell it ; but a weak Amir would certainly lose it. Beacons- 
field, although not actively discouraging the Foreign Office view, 
still considered that the settlement of Afghanistan took priority. 
He assured the queen that, if we were not in a hurry, we might still 
establish relations with Persia advantageous to ourselves.? But 
Thomson in Teheran naturally acted with alacrity on his chief’s 
instructions to re-open with the Shah the question of Herat, and 
drew up a secret convention. The town should be transferred to 
Persian ‘ guardianship ’, Great Britain retaining the right of military 
occupation should there be any danger of its falling into the wrong 
hands. Persia should take steps, with the moral support of the 
British Government, to prevent a Russian occupation of Merv. She 
was to deny any further supplies to the Russian forces that were then 
engaged against the Turkomans ; and finally, she was to conclude 
a treaty with Great Britain favouring and facilitating British 
commerce, particularly in the Gulf and (as was added later) in the 
Karun River. This remarkable agreement was accepted by the 
Shah, with considerable misgivings, on 8 November.’ 

The Shah’s misgivings were, naturally enough, about the 
Russians’ reaction to all this : the British Cabinet’s were, as usual, 
about a definite commitment. Cavagnari’s Treaty of Gandamak 
with the Afghan Amir (Yakub Khan) had been a definite commit- 
ment, and a harsh fate had overtaken both the treaty and its author.‘ 
Was it not better to play ‘ the great game in Asia’ entirely as a free 
agent ? Lytton was advocating the break-up of Afghanistan into 
principalities, with Herat and even Merv under a prince selected by 


1 Salisbury to Sir Stafford Northcote, 24 September 1879, Salisbury, ii. 375-6. 
? Beaconsfield to the queen, 23 October 1879, Disraeli, vi. pp. 482-3 ; Allen, loc. cit. 
p- 609. 

3 The text of the ‘ Herat Convention ’ is in Thomson to Salisbury, Telegram no. 60, 
29 October 1879, F.O. 60/423 ; and cf. the summary in Allen, Joc. cit. p. 610. 

* Sher Ali had died on 21 February 1879. The terms of the Treaty of Gandamak, 
26 May 1879, are in A. and P. (1878-9), lvi, C. 2401, p. 21. Yakub Khan accepted 
a permanent British representative (Cavagnari) at bis capital, Kabul. His foreign 


policy was henceforth to be conducted in accordance with the views of the viceroy 
of India. 
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Great Britain, and anyway with a continuation of the British 
military occupation of the country. When once a railway joined 
Kandahar to Herat, then indeed he would not mind seeing the 
Shah of Persia as lord of that fortress.1_ (But the railway was not 
there.) Cranbrook at the India Office, always Lytton’s supporter, 
shared these views, and the prime minister added his decisive word : 
‘It is the opinion of Lord Beaconsfield that Persia will wait.’ 
Thus although Salisbury was authorized to continue the negotiations 
with Persia, he had to warn Thomson to temporize. Yet he himself 
was unable to temporize with Malcom Khan, who in December asked 
directly for a definite alliance in the event of any Russian aggres- 
sion against Persia.* Only a plain refusal could be given to this. 
Henceforth, therefore, the Persians cooled towards the Herat 
Convention. ‘The Russians were already restive,* and the ‘ moral ’ 
support of Her Majesty’s Government was worth little in Teheran, 
and even less in Khorassan. Thus, although Salisbury gave full 
powers to Thomson in January 1880 to continue the negotiation, 
and Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote an ‘inspired’ article for the 
February issue of the Nineteenth Century to prepare the way for this 
deal, it was only to find that the Shah had taken the Russian envoy, 
Zinoviev, into his confidence, and that the latter, not surprisingly, 
had expressed ‘the greatest dissatisfaction’ concerning the whole 
project. Thomson had therefore to report home in March that 
his convention was dead. He too had his quota of dissatisfaction 
to express, and he appears to have vented most of it on the Persian 
minister for foreign affairs, to whom he spoke with a frankness 
worthy of the best traditions of Sir John McNeill himself. On 
Persia’s own head might this be. Every Government had of course 
its own interests to look to. This held good for England as for 
Persia ; and if England had seemed to desire a cordial alliance 
with Persia, it was not out of any special regard we had for Persians 


1 Cf. Lytton to Cranbrook, 5 November 1879: ‘If we decide to remain within 
our present lines, I do not think it would be safe or wise to give an inch of Afghan 
territory to Persia. If we decide to annex Kandahar, I think that in that case Seistan 
may be safely given to Persia’, Balfour, Lytton’s Indian Administration, p. 381. 

2 Beaconsfield to the queen, 5 December 1879, Disraeli, vi. pp. 484-5. Curzon, 
however, attacks Beaconsfield for ‘ his ’ policy on Herat, Persia and the Persian Question, 
ii. 586. 

* Salisbury to Thomson, 27 December 1879, F.O. 65/1071, no. 155. 

4 Cf. earl of Dufferin (St. Petersburg) to Salisbury, 9 January 1880: ‘ They are 
getting fidgety about Herat . . . [Baron Jomini] implied that Persia had approached 
the Russian as well as the English Government on the subject’ ; and 11 February 
1880 : ‘Giers . . . then stated, in reference to Herat, that he did not see why the 
Russian Government should object to Herat going to Persia, provided the arrange- 
ment was effected at the joint instance of the Russian and British Governments, 
but that of course the incident would assume a very different aspect if brought about 
by England in a spirit hostile to Russia’: F.O. 65/1097, no. 3 ; and F.O. 65/1098, 
no. 68. 

5 Sir Henry Rawlinson, ‘ The Situation in Afghanistan’, Nineteenth Century, vii 
(February 1880), pp. 221 seqq. 
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as such, but because the interests of the Indian Empire rendered 
such a relationship desirable.1 

Just at this time, policy in London changed hands (28 April) : 
the Liberals swept into power ‘on the shoulders of Midlothian ’. 
Lytton resigned from the viceroyalty rather than have truck with 
such. Malcom Khan in London, paying his respects to Granville 
at the Foreign Office, was early made aware of the nature of the new 
dispensation. The Conservatives had indeed disappointed Persian 
aspirations—but the Liberals seemed unaware that any such existed. 
Granville had no intention of continuing the Conservative policy 
towards Russia, whether in Balkan or in Central Asian affairs. In 
the latter he did not prefer, like his predecessor, ‘to assume the 
probability of change ’.2 He could conceive no worse policy, he 
told Dufferin at St. Petersburg, than to be always nagging, and 
always trying to play one another tricks. He made this plain to 
Malcom Khan: Great Britain had feelings of friendship and 
goodwill towards Persia, and she wished to maintain Persia’s 
independence ; but she had no desire to do this in a spirit of 
antagonism towards Russia. ‘We had rather that any steps we 
might take for the purpose should be taken in concert with that 
Power.’4 In short, the ‘ Central Asian Question’ should now be 
shelved, and the ‘ forward policy ’ put into reverse.5 

And so, in the spring of 1881, the British retired from Kandahar, 
the southern redoubt of Afghanistan—amid a chorus of voices 
prophesying woe, from the Opposition Front Bench, the com- 
manders of the Indian Army, Sir Henry Rawlinson, the India 
Council, and Balmoral. The Russians watched this proceeding 


' Thomson to Salisbury, 6 March 1880, F.O. 65/1099, no. 64. 

? Salisbury to Dufferin, 4 February 1880 : ‘ It is a fallacy to assume that within our 
lifetime any stable arrangement can be arrived at in the East. The utmost we can do 
is to provide halting-places where the process of change may rest awhile. But what 
we have to do is rather to assume the probability of change, and so shape our precautions 
that it shall affect no vital interest of ours ’, Salisbury, ii. 377. 

* Granville to Dufferin, 24 May 1880, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Life of the Second Earl 
Granville (hereafter Granville], ii. (London, 1905) p. 416. 

* Granville to Thomson, 18 May 1880, F.O. 65/1101, no. 57. He told Dufferin on 
24 August that he had assured Prince Lobanov, the Russian ambassador, that ‘ our 
language to the Persian Government had been carefully worded so as to avoid en- 
couraging the Shah to assume an attitude that might be irritating to Russia’, F.O. 
65/1129, no. 430. 

5 Cf. marquess of Hartington (secretary of state for India) to marquess of Ripon 
(viceroy), 3 December 1880, A. and P. (1881), Ixx, C. 2852, pp. 3-4. 

* Cf. Salisbury’s speech, 3 March 1881, on ‘the cloud approaches from the 
shores of the Caspian Sea’, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd set., CCLIX, 113 seqq.; the 
despatch of Haines, C.-in-C., India, 25 November 1880 : ‘ Kandahar . . . is also the 
direct route to India. The true base for this movement is the Caucasus and the Caspian ’, 
A. and P. (1881), lxx, C. 2811, no. 17, enclosure ; Rawlinson’s memorandum : ‘ Retire- 
ment from Afghanistan leaves Persia open to Russian ambition and intrigue’, ibid. 
p. 62 ; and Sir Henry Ponsonby to Hartington, Balmoral, 8 September 1880—the queen 
does not wish ‘ to accept as final a decision that is only based on political and Party 
expediency ’, Bernard Holland, Life of the Eighth Duke of Devonshire [hereafter Devonshire}, 
i. (London, 1911) p. 306. 
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with a benevolence that did not conceal their surprise-—‘ Your 
evacuation of Afghanistan ’, commented Giers, ‘ will strengthen the 
hands of those who like myself are endeavouring to promote a 
moderate course in Central Asia’ ; and he assured the British 
Government once more that there was no question of a Russian 
advance on Merv.? Granville cannot quite have believed this, for 
in June he instructed Thomson to warn his agent at Meshed not to 
write anything to the Merv chiefs which would encourage them in 
the idea that England could afford them protection.® 

Even in the midst of this zeal to efface the steps already taken, 
however, Hartington at the India Office thought it necessary to 
remind the Foreign Office of two things. Firstly, the maintenance 
of the integrity of Persia was still a vital interest of this country. 
He suggested therefore that a British officer should be associated 
with any Russo-Persian commission that might meet in the future to 
delimit the boundary along the Attrek, now that Skobeleff had made 
such short work of the Turkomans at the massacre of Geok Tepeh. 
Secondly, in the existing state of disturbance in Afghanistan there 
was danger in allowing the Russian and Afghan boundaries to come 
too close together. He proposed accordingly a revival, in fact if 
not in form, of the old scheme for a ‘ neutral zone ’— in this case to 
be inhabited by the Turkomans and to be governed, nominally at 
least, by Persia.5 Suggestions on Persian policy from the India 
Office, however, still touched the Foreign Office on a sensitive spot. 
Tenterden, the permanent under-secretary, riposted to Hartington’s 
first point in a memorandum that rehearsed the old record of 
jealousy between the two departments for the control of Persian 
affairs. It was surely self-evident that Persia was only one issue in 
the great matter of Anglo-Russian relations in the east, and that 
therefore ‘ the struggle must be carried on at St. Petersburg’. Was 
Her Majesty’s Government really prepared, in the interests of India 
(or to calm the nerves of the India Council), to support Persia in any 
objection she might wish to make to whatever frontier Russia might 
seek to impose upon her in the Attrek region ? Tenterden thought 
not : and added bluntly that if we were not determined to pursue a 
determined course, it would be much more politic not to expose 


1‘ Following upon the Russian capture of Geok Tepeh ’, wrote the Golos on 8/20 
February 1881, ‘ it were indeed madness to evacuate Candahar if Mr. Gladstone and the 
Marquess of Hartirgton did not hold in their hznds the most positive proofs that 
Russia entertains no designs against India.’ Enclosure in F.O. 65/1129. 

* Dufferin to Granville, 8 March 1881, F.O. 65/1129, no. 91. 

§ Granville to Thomson, 3 June 1881, F.O. 65/1130, no. 47. 

«Granville later admitted to Lobanov that the British retrograde movement had 
been influenced ‘ not by a deference to the wishes of Russia but by political considera- 
tions of our own’ ; Granville to Sir Edward Thornton (St. Petersburg), 11 March 
1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. 82. 

5 Hartington to Granville, 13 July 1881, F.O. 65/1131, unnumbered ; and 26 August 
1881, ibid. 
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ourselves to rebuff and humiliation by putting forward proposals on 
which we did not intend to insist. 

Granville was undecided. He asked Dufferin’s opinion whether 
or not we should ask to interpose as amicus curiae in the Russo- 
Persian boundary negotiations,? while meanwhile consenting to a 
suggestion from Thomson that the Shah should be told that he 
would incur our ‘ extreme dissatisfaction ’ if he did anything in the 
matter behind our backs.? The Shah replied courteously to 
Thomson, and his negotiations with the Russians proceeded as 
before. Their result was the arrangement of the Akhal-Khorassan 
Boundary Convention, signed by Persia and Russia on 21 December 
1881.4 One clause of this permitted the Russians to nominate 
agents to the frontier posts when these were delimited. Other, 
secret, clauses renounced the Persian claim over the Turkoman 
tribes and their areas, which still stretched from the limit of the new 
frontier some two hundred miles to the Oxus River.® 

Even the convention as published indicated that this was a 
notable Russian achievement, and it served as a clear notification to 
the British Government that Persia had retired as before into the 
Russian orbit. Malcom Khan, retiring from his London post, 
allowed himself an acid comment on the position. He remarked to 
Granville that he had seen Sir Henry Rawlinson, who had been good 
enough to assure him that England desired to see Persia independent 
and prosperous. This, however, was an assurance which he could 
obtain with equal facility ‘from the Government of Brazil, the 
United States, or Belgium’. Was our goodwill entirely of this 
platonic character ? He himself was of opinion that an agreement 
between England, Persia, and Russia, as to the extent of Persia’s 
possessions, might be of great value for the settlement of central 
Asian affairs. He added that it had often occurred to him when 
thinking of the £20 millions which had been expended by the 
British and Indian Governments during the recent Afghan war, that 
a sum of only £500,000 would have enabled Persia to make herself 
mistress of all the territory that it was desirable to place under her 
authority for her own interests or for the purposes of English 
policy.® 

These parting words from the long-suffering Persian envoy 
must have provided Granville with food for thought, for two days 
later he opened a conversation with Prince Lobanov, the Russian 


1 Memorandum by Tenterden, 26 August 1881, F.O. 65/1131, unnumbered. 
2 Granville to Dufferin, 12 October 1881, F.O. 65/1132, no. 621. 
3 Granville to Thomson, 20 October 1881, ibid. no. 98. 
* The convention is printed in A. Krausse, Russia in Asia (London, 1899), pp. 360-2; 
and in Charles Marvin, The Russian Advance towards India (London, 1882), pp. 324-6. 
5 Cf. Giers to Staal (London), 6 July 1884; A. Meyendorff, Correspondance Diplo- 
matique du Baron de Staal, 1884-1900, i (Paris, 1929), pp. 42-50. [Hereafter de Staal.] 
® Granville to Thomson, 31 January 1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. 15. 
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ambassador, on the matter of general policy in central Asian 
questions. When Lobanov mentioned the agreement arrived at 
in 1873 between Gortchakoff and Granville himself—placing 
Afghanistan outside the sphere of Russian influence and defining 
the northern boundary of that country—the foreign secretary was 
quick to comment that there were some points that that agreement 
did not touch. One of these was the position of Persia in general, 
and the question of the Persian boundary in the north and north- 
east in particular. Could not England, Russia, and Persia come to 
agreement, therefore, about the delimitation of that frontier ? 
Lobanov’s answer was non-committal: if it became useful to 
delimit the frontier from Baba Dourmaz, the furthest point covered 
by the new Akhal Convention, then no doubt Russia and Persia 
would be able to agree together upon that in the same friendly 
manner. But he consented to forward the suggestion to Giers.1 

In the interim, the India Office returned again to Hartington’s 
second point. Would the Foreign Office sound Lobanov about this 
suggestion, namely, that the Shah should be encouraged to extend 
his authority over the undelimited area ? It seemed to the India 
Office that this would suit the Russians, as it would give them ‘a 
quiet and settled frontier —once claimed by Prince Gortchakoff as 
Russia’s dearest wish in Central Asia—and it would certainly suit 
our own interests, for it would interpose ‘ a comparatively civilised 
state between the territories of the Czar and our own uncivilised 
allies and dependents on the North-Western Frontier of India ’.* 
The following day Giers’ answer to Granville’s proposal was 
received. Welcoming the spirit of the foreign secretary’s enquiry, 
it put forward a counter-proposal.? Russia, confirming Afghanistan 
to be beyond the sphere of her influence in central Asia, was ready 
to supplement the agreement of 1873 by a settlement of the north- 
western frontier of Afghanistan from the point where it had been 
left undefined—Khoja Saleh, on the Oxus—as far as Sarakhs on the 
Tejend. No mention was made of the Akhal Convention, of 
Persia’s north-eastern boundary, or indeed of Persia at all. 

On receiving this, Granville put himself entirely in the hands of 
the India Office. He telegraphed to Thomson to tell the Shah that 
he might have a subsidy of five /akhs of rupees if he would make 
Persian occupation of the Turkoman territories effective.‘ He 
accepted the Indian view that the delicate matter of the future 
relations between Abdur Rahman, the Amir of Afghanistan, and the 
Government of India must not be further bedevilled by any fresh 


1 Granville to Thornton, 2 February 1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. 34 ; A. and P. (1884), 
Ixxxvii, C. 3930, no. 6. 

? Enfield (1.0.) to Tenterden, 21 February 1882, F.O. 65/1150, unnumbered. 

* Granville to Thornton, 22 February 1882, ibid. no. 59 ; A. and P. (1884), lxxxvii, 
C. 3930, no. 14. 

“ Granville to Thomson, 6 March 1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. 24. 
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complication, such as a discussion of the Afghan boundary would be 
bound to bring about. He thus told Lobanov that Giers’ proposal in 
no way met ‘ the requirements of the case’. When Lobanov retorted 
that he did not see why, then, Granville had raised the matter at all, 
the foreign secretary answered with the Indian nostrum, that the 
interposition of a Persian barrier would solve the problem of contact, 
and therefore of pressure on Afghanistan. Lobanov replied in 
justifiable surprise that he thought the notion of a neutral zone had 
died its death some time ago. 

In continuing the discussion next day, Granville fortified himself 
with Hartington’s presence. Hartington insisted that the recent 
advances of Russia on the north-eastern frontier of Persia had 
caused ‘ serious uneasiness’ to Abdur Rahman. If the movement 
of Russian forces displaced bands of Turkomans into Afghan 
territory, as they well might, serious consequences of a Russo- 
Afghan clash, and resultant Anglo-Russian complications, might 
follow. Contact was dangerous ; that was why the Shah of Persia 
should be interposed. (He would of course be asked.) Lobanov 
retorted that the affairs of the Merv and Akhal Turkomans were 
neither a Russo-Afghan nor even an Anglo-Russian matter, but 
were to be dealt with by Russia and Persia alone. The worries of 
the Amir of Afghanistan were—by the definition of the 1873 
agreement—no concern of the Russian Government. Moreover, 
any arrangement which would entrust to the Persian authorities 
the duty of taking measures for the security of the Russian frontiers 
would be a mere delusion—and all Granville’s earnest argument 
that a combined Anglo-Russian pressure on Persia would prove 
efficacious did not convince him : ‘he had no latitude to depart 
from the language he had held.”? 

The wishful thought of the India Office that Persia had rights in 
the area in question of course received now no imprimatur from the 
Shah, who, even had he not been bound by secret engagement to 
Russia, would scarcely have consented to occupying so exposed a 
position on another party’s behalf. Persia would attempt no 
occupation of the Merv country: Thomson, reporting this, 

1 Granville to Thornton, 11 March 1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. 82; A. and P. (1884), 
Ixxxvii, C. 3930., no. 16, where the date is given as 14 March. 

* Granville to Thornton, 22 March 1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. 99. Lobanov explained 
the reason next day. Russia had every confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
but what if the Conservatives came to power ? Granville denied this would make 
any difference—but supposing Lobanov were right, was not that an argument forsettling 
matters amicably now ? ‘I could not encourage him to believe that the present 
Indian Government would remain perfectly quiescent.’ Any action it took might 
stimulate incoming Conservatives to an aggressive attitude, for ‘they would say 
—‘‘ notwithstanding the friendly attitude of our predecessors towards Russia, all their 
advances towards a satisfactory arrangement were repudiated, and notwithstanding 
their pacific, and what seems to us almost timid disposition, they found themselves 


obliged to adopt a policy of greater vigour. Is it for us to show less energy” ?’ ; 
Granville to Thornton, 23 March 1882, F.O. 65/1150, no. ror. 
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commented that the Merv chiefs would assuredly be compelled to 
submit to Russian forces—already reconnoitring towards Sarakhs— 
at no distant date.1 Giers, although still assuring Sir Edward 
Thornton in St. Petersburg that Russia had no intention of proceed- 
ing either to Sarakhs or to Merv, was now adding the unreassuring 
rider that, even so, ‘ circumstances might compel them to do what 
they had no intention of doing ’.? 

The Liberal Administration was thus left to wait gloomily upon 
events in Central Asia.* An agent of the Indian Government, 
Condie Stephen, was sent ‘ on tour ’ in Khorassan in December 1882, 
when the Russo-Persian boundary Commission was due to delimit 
on the ground the terms of the Akhal Convention ; but nothing 
was seen, for nothing was done. The Russians were in no hurry to 
tie themselves to a boundary line which events would soon leave 
behind. The year 1883 was one of rising tension in the ‘ Central 
Asian Question’. Its climax, the submission of the Merv Turkomans 
to the Great White Tsar, ultimately occurred on 14 February 1884— 
“an act of local administration ’, in Giers’ words.‘ All eyes now 
turned to Herat and the undefined Afghan frontier.6 Persia, 
once more, had to wait in the wings while the Anglo-Russian 
drama played itself out. London and St. Petersburg, in mutual 
rancour, now proceeded to debate how best to ascertain the where- 
abouts of a frontier-line from Sarakhs to the Oxus ; the time their 
commissioners should meet ; the place from which their surveys 
should start ; and the zone beyond which their authority should not 
extend. For every solution London presented St. Petersburg had 
a difficulty, and three years passed before this frontier at last appeared 
on a map with which both sides concurred.*® 

These protracted negotiations, envenomed as they were on 
30 March 1885 by the celebrated ‘Incident’ at Penjdeh, where 
Russian and Afghan forces clashed—an event which threw the issue 
of peace or war between England and Russia in central Asia to the 


1 Thomson to Granville, 13 February 1882 (recd. 17 March), A. and P. (1884), 
Ixxviii, C. 3930, no. 20. 

? Thornton to Granville, 29 April 1882, F.O. 65/1151, no. 153. 

Cf. Hartington to Granville, 12 October 1882, Devonshire, ii. 322, suggesting 
without much conviction a treaty with Russia on Central Asia; and Granville 
to the queen, 6 February 1883, ‘ it seems certain that the Russians do not desire to 
come to an understanding ’, Granville, ii. 419-20. 

“ Granville to Thornton, 28 February 1884, A. and P. (1884), lxxxvii, C. 4387, 
no. 5. It was Thornton’s opinion that ‘ Giers himself was quite innocent of any 
previous knowledge of it’ ; Thornton to Currie, 13 March 1884, F.O. 65/1204, 
unnumbered. 

5 The viceroy, Ripon, telegraphed to the earl of Kimberley, secretary of state for 
India, on 24 February : ‘ It has become absolutely necessary to endeavour to come to 
a clear understanding with Russia as to exact line of northern and north-western 
frontier of Afghanistan ’ F.O. 65/1203, unnumbered. 

* For these negotiations, cf. F.O. 65/1205 ; A. and P. (1884), Ixxxvii, C. 4387 ; 
Giers to Staal, 16 October 1884, de Staal, i. 98-9. 
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whim of the Amir of Afghanistan'—instigated the British Govern- 
ment to try again to rationalize, if indeed it may not be said to define, 
their policy towards Persia. What happened at Penjdeh, so Sir 
Robert Morier at St. Petersburg told Giers six years later, taught 
both political parties in England a valuable lesson: it was a 
‘blessing in disguise ’.2 Both the Liberal policy of waiting to see, 
and Salisbury’s metaphors about putting out boat-hooks or arriving 
at halting-places seemed painfully inadequate to the realities of the 
situation. Salisbury himself was now convinced that hereafter a 
future of intrigue as England’s policy in Central Asia was inevitable.* 
But even intrigue—if indeed that could be called a policy—had to 
have a headquarters from which it might be set on foot. Some 
solid position must be found, and that position defended. 
Afghanistan could ultimately be given its frontier-line, one 
recognized in international law : and behind that frontier the tough 
and resolute Amir Abdur Rahman could be relied upon to maintain 
his independence. But what could be done in Persia ? Looking 
southwards from Khiva, Russia preferred to see the horizon un- 
encumbered with constricting boundaries. The Shah, unlike the 
Afghan Amir, was in no position either to scorn Russian temptation 
or to hold out against Russian pressure—unless, that is, we were to 
put him in such a position. Could we do this ? That we ought to 
try, at least, was clear. 

Arthur Nicolson, left as chargé in Teheran for two years as the 
Afghan frontier dispute ground on, had certainly been trying to do 
what he could. He had spent much of the time urging the Shah to 
open the Karun River to navigation, and to permit the construction 
of a road-system from the Gulf up to Teheran ; but he remained 
conscious that, against the ever-present Russian obstructiveness, he 
could do no more than cajole and blandish towards these ends ; he 
could not promise anything in return. He knew that all his 
persuasion was only ‘ writing on water’.* He came therefore to the 
conclusion that the effort to counteract Russian influence at the 
Shah’s Court and in the north of Persia generally was a waste of 
energy : that if ever Persia was to be delivered from the embraces of 


1 Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan, pp. 164 seqq. 

2 Sir Robert Morier (St. Petersburg) to Salisbury (foreign secretary), 4 July 1891 : 
“We had not during the last six years ceased for 24 hours from practically applying 
the lessons taught to us by the Penjdeh incident . . . I could not repeat too often 
that the Penjdeh incident had been a blessing in disguise and that it would be a fatal 
mistake on the part of any Russian General to suppose that he could win laurels of 
a similar kind. It was a Liberal Government, regarded as especially friendly to 
Russia, who had had to pay for the broken earthenware. It involved a permanent 
addition of 30,000 British troops to our Indian Army and the creation of a vast 
system of strategic railways and roads for the purposes of concentration . . .’ ; F.O. 
65/1415, no. 178. 

3 Salisbury to Morier, 15 September 1885, Salisbury, iii (London, 1931), p. 231. 
* Harold Nicolson, Lord Carnock (London, 1930), p. 63. 
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her ‘ good-tempered tiger’,' it would not be effected by British 
diplomacy alone, but would require the commercial and political 
co-operation of other Powers that had surplus capital to invest, such 
as Germany. 

But Russia’s dispatch of Prince Nicolas Dolgorouki in the spring 
of 1887 to lead her Mission at Teheran indicated that she had no 
intention of letting the seeds of such thinking bear fruit. 
Dolgorouki, a seigneur in the eighteenth-century style, an intimate of 
Tsar Alexander III, was convinced that the torch of Russia’s historic 
mission in the East had been handed on to him personally that he 
might encompass some great deed by its light.2 His immediate 
purpose was to secure the Shah more firmly within the Russian 
grasp. It was while he was busy about this task that the Shah— 
very bitterly offended by the prince’s overbearing methods—sent an 
urgent appeal through Nicolson to the British Government. The 
Russian proximity was becoming more and more oppressive. 
England was his only friend, and he was greatlyin need. If she would 
enable him to resist Russia’s demands, ‘which he was convinced 
would be impossible and exacting ’, he would be ‘ guided absolutely 
and entirely by us’. Unsupported he could do nothing.* But to 
this Nicolson could only give the usual, evasive answer ; the British 
Government could only approve that answer, three months later— 
but in the meantime, in August, the Shah had capitulated to the 
oppressive proximity of Prince Dolgorouki. He put his signature 
to an agreement to consult the Tsar before granting any concession 
for railways, roadways, or waterways to foreign companies, to give 
full consideration to the Tsar’s advice, and to utilize it for rejecting 
any provisions in such concessions which might, in the opinion of 
the Tsar, be detrimental to Persian interests. This agreement was 
of course negotiated secretly, but Nicolson early had wind of it—no 
secret was long safe in Persia, and anyway Prince Dolgorouki was 
not the man to conceal his own cleverness—and wrote home 
urging that the new British Minister to Teheran should be ‘ a person 
of prominence’ sufficient to counterbalance the excessively 
prominent personality of his Russian colleague. His wish was 
gratified. In October 1887 Salisbury offered the post to Sir Henry 
Drummond-Wolff.5 


A. P. THORNTON. 
[ To be concluded | 


1A phrase used by the Grand Vizier in 1880, in conversation with Zinoviev, 
Russian Minister in Teheran ; quoted in W. T. Stead, The M.P. for Russia, ii (London, 
1909), P. 230. 

® Morier’s very lively pen gives a brilliant account of the prince’s habits, personality 
and influence, in a despatch to Salisbury, 14 November 1888; F.O. 65/1355, no. 383. 

* Nicolson to Salisbury, 5 July 1887, Nicolson, op. cit. p. 67. 

* Foreign Office Memorandum, 6 March 1889, F.O. 65/1378. 

5 For his immediately previous diplomatic activities see M. P. Hornik, ‘ The Mission 
of Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff [sic] to Constantinople, 1885-7’, ante., lv., 598 seqq. 
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Notes and Documents 


Peasant Tithe-Collectors in Norman England 


OrpDeERICUs VITALIS gives us what professes to be the text, but 
perhaps is in part a paraphrase, of a charter of William the Conqueror, 
issued at Winchester in 1081, in favour of the abbey of St. Evroult. 
Besides granting to the abbey the vill of Rowell in Gloucestershire 
and the church of Nettlesham in Lincolnshire, the king confirms a 
series of gifts of property in England made by other persons. Hugh 
de Grentesmesnil, we are told, has given, along with certain lands 
and churches, two-thirds of the tithe on all his lands e¢ XVI rusticos 
ad ipsas decimas custodiendas. Of these rustici—or villani as they are 
called in the next sentence—three were at Earl Shilton in Leicester- 
shire, three at Ware in Hertfordshire, two at Belgrave, one at 
Stoughton, one at Church Langton, one at Thurmaston, one at 
Kirkby Mallory (all places in Leicestershire), one at Butlers Marston, 
and one at Oxhill in Warwickshire, and one at each of two places 
named Cherlentona, which have been identified respectively with 
Carlton Curlieu in Leicestershire and Charlton-on-Otmoor in 
Oxfordshire.2 Hugh also gave a number of churches with their 
tithe and varying amounts of land, but in these cases nothing is said 
about a grant of rustics.? Among other benefactors whose dona- 
tions are confirmed by the charter, Hugh, earl of Chester, gave 
decimam ac unum rusticum in villa quae dicitur Brichella (Brickhill, 
Buckinghamshire) and Baldric, who was the earl’s man, gave 
decimam cum uno rustico, apparently at Farforth in Lincolnshire.‘ 

1 Historia Ecclesiastica, bk. V1, ed. Le Prévost, iii. 19-29 (Davis, Regesta, no. 140). 

2 Op. cit. pp. 22-3. I take the identifications from Le Prévost. 

3 It is puzzling that four of the churches are at places included among the vills to 
which the sixteen rustici belonged and that at two of them the church is said to be given 
cum tota decima. Perhaps Hugh first gave two-thirds of the tithe on all his lands along 
with the rustics and subsequently gave some of his churches and the rest of the tithes 


that were still due to them : the confirmatory charter may be simply rehearsing the 
terms of both gifts. 

‘Op. cit. pp. 26, 27-8. The sentence containing the second statement runs thus: 
Alii quoque homines Hugonis comitis Uticensi ecclesiae decimas suas dederunt: in Nicholae scira 
Roxscelinus de Estentona, Osbernus Tezsonis filius de Neubela, Baldricus de Farefort decimam 
cum uno rustico; Rogerius de Millai et Brisard et Robertus Pultrel in Legrecestriae scira. 
Perhaps the words cum uno rustico apply also to the gifts of Roscelin and Osbern. 
Estentona appears to be Stainton by Langwath and Neubela the adjacent Newball, which 
Ekwall identifies with the Nevberie of Domesday and the Neobole of the Lincolnshire 
Survey. In Domesday Osbern appears as the earl’s subtenant in both places; but 
according to the Lincolnshire Survey Steintuna iusta Languat was held ¢. 1115 by the 
sons of Roscelin. In 1086 Baldric, homo comitis, held two other Lincolnshire manors 
besides Farforth, and Roscelin, who is similarly described, held Fulstow. See Dd. I, 
fo. 349, 349 b: cf. Le Prévost, op. cit. iii. 27, n. 2. 
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The gifts of rustics described in this charter find a parallel in 
those which Ivo Taillebois made in connexion with the transfer of 
Spalding Priory to the abbey of St. Nicholas at Angers. From a 
charter which is contained in a paraphrased form in the Cole 
transcript of a lost Register of Spalding and is printed in the 
Monasticon, we learn that Ivo gave de suis hominibus, a ‘ rustic’ in 
each of five Lincolnshire villages—Tetney, Alkborough, Boling- 
broke, Belchford, and Normanby—and that he gave them ad cus- 
todiendum decimas monachorum There are very similar provisions, 
again, in the foundation charter of Monks Kirby Priory in Warwick- 
shire, to which the date 1077 has been appended—perhaps from an 
endorsement.? This charter enumerates the gifts which the founder, 
Geoffrey de Wirce, makes to St. Nicholas of Angers, the house to 
which the new priory was to belong. They include tithes in a 
number of villages; and Geoffrey gives ad custodiendas decimas 
supradictas in istis quingue villis, scilicet Neobaldo, Crec, Antona, Meltona, 
Asxiholme unum hominem Sancto Nicolao in unaquaque istarum villarum 
cum omnibus cosdumis (? custumis) eorundem hominum® Yet another 
example is provided by the charter by which William Peverel, some- 
time between 1101 and 21 May, 1108 granted to the abbey of Cluny 
the monastery he had founded at Lenton in Nottinghamshire 
together with its endowments. Among these last he gave duas partes 


omnium decimationum de dominiis meis de omnibus rebus quae decimari 
possunt, videlicet de Blidesworda cum quodam rustico virgatam terrae 
tenente ad colligendas decimas. In Dostona similiter, in Neuboda similiter, 


1 Mon. Ang. iii. 217, no. vii. The charter is witnessed by Remigius, bishop of 
Lincoln, and by Robert, bishop of Hereford, and must therefore be assigned to the 
yeats 1079-92. It seems to have been preceded by an agreement between Ivo and the 
abbot of St. Nicholas to which the date 1085 is assigned in the Register: this only 
mentions a rustic at Tetney and one at ‘ Weldeford’, which I take to be a mistake 
for Beltisford (= Belchford). Another account of these transactions is contained in 
the fourteenth-century Peterborough annals formerly attributed to ‘ Abbot John’: 
according to this Ivo gave decimas particulares in Totteneye, Alkebarowe, Normanby, 
Beltysford et Bolyngbroke et in qualibet earundem unum rusticum pro hujusmodi decimis colli- 
gendis: J. Sparke, Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores Varii, p. 49. ‘The passage is quoted 
in the Monasticon, but with the erroneous reading Weltysford for Beltisford. 

2 Mon. Ang. vi. 996, no. i. It is ‘ printed from a lost original’: see Stenton, 
First Century of English Feudalism, p. 25, n. 2. The date 1077 may well be correct: 
we are told that the gifts were made in the presence of ‘ Bishop Peter ’—evidently 
the Peter who was bishop of Lichfield, Chester, and Coventry from 1072 to 1085— 
and the monks of St. Nicholas were already in possession of some land on Geoffrey’s 
manor of Kirby in 1086 (Dd. I, fo. 243 b). 

3 The five vills may be identified with Newbold-on-Avon and Hampton-in-Arden 
(Warwickshire), Crick (Northamptonshire), Melton Mowbray (Leicestershire), and 
the Isle of Axholme. The first four places were held by Geoffrey de Wirce in 1086— 
apparently in demesne. He also held in demesne at that time a large part of the 
Isle of Axholme, but Haxey (Acheseia, Lincolnshire), which is in Axholme and, as 
Ekwall remarks, may be the old name of the isle, was held by his man Wazelin (Dd. 
I, fo. 369). 

4 Mon. Ang. v. 111 (i. 645-6 in the first edition). Dugdale’s text is derived from 
an Imspexinus of the reign of Edward II. There is another copy in the Registrum 
Magnum Album of Lichfield, fo. 269, of which there is an abstract in the Historical 
Collections for Staffordshire for 1924 (pub. 1926), pp. 327-8. 
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in Tindeswella similiter, in Bradewella similiter, in Badecowella similiter, 
in Hoccalawa similiter, in Esseford similiter, in Wrmevill (similiter?), in 
Moniax (?) similiter, in Hulma similiter1 Ue also gave various 
churches—among them that of Langar in Nottinghamshire cam 
terris et decimis et omnibus pertinentiis suis et cum uno villano virgatam 
tenente, and that of Rushden in Northamptonshire cam una virgata 
terrae et decima tota et omnibus aliis pertinentiis suis et unum villanum in 
eadem villa virgatam terrae tenentem. 

In the light of these four examples it seems impossible to doubt 
the purpose of other grants of peasants along with tithe even when 
nothing is said about the function the peasant was to fulfil.2 And 
the evidence shows that such grants were very common in Norman 
England. The abbey of Bec received several during the Con- 
queror’s reign. Hugh de Gournay gave it tithe and one vi/Janus in 
each of three villages in Essex—Fordham, Ardleigh, and Liston. 
Henry de Ferrers gave a villanus along with two-thirds of his tithe 
at Woodham Ferrers in Essex and also, it seems, at Stebbing in the 
same county and at Standen in Wiltshire. Richard FitzGilbert de 
Clare gave a-villan and two-thirds of his tithe at Blechingley in 
Surrey and at Standon in Hertfordshire. It was probably, but not 
certainly, before the Conqueror’s death, that Miles Crispin gave to 
Bec unam virgatam terre cum uno rustico, along with tithes of various 
kinds, alike at Waddesdon and Quainton in Buckinghamshire and, 
either then or later, at Eythrope, which is a hamlet of Waddesdon.* 


1 The Lichfield MS. has in Dostona similiter in Neuboda similiter tendeswella similiter 
in Bradewella similiter in Badecowell similiter in hoccalawa similiter in Esseford similiter in 
Wermahull similiter in Moniax (? Momax) similiter in bulma. ‘The nineteenth-century 
edition of the Monasticon is in error in reading Momar: in the first edition the name 
is rather badly printed, but seems to be Moniax. The places are clearly Blisworth, 
Duston, and Nobottle (in Brington) in Northamptonshire, and Tideswell, Bradwell, 
Bakewell, Hucklow, Ashford, Wormhill, Monyash, and Holme near Bakewell in 
Derbyshire: see W. Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, i (1923), 243. In 1086 William 
Peverel held the three Northamptonshire vills and Bradwell and Hucklow in Derby- 
shire, and was custodian of the royal manors of Bakewell, Ashford, and Hope. Holme 
and Monyash were berewicks of Bakewell; and Tideswell was a berewick of Hope. 
Wormhill, however, appears in Domesday as a waste manor of Henry de Ferrers, but 
it is only two miles from Tideswell and formed part of Tideswell parish until 1859. 

2 Before I was acquainted with the documents in which the purpose of the grants 
is stated, I ventured to suggest that the object of the grants of bordars to Colchester 
Abbey (to which I refer later) was ‘ to provide that there was someone in each manor 
to collect the tithe sheaves’: Economic Journal (June 1951), p. 369, n 1. 

3 For all these donations see the two deeds published by H. E. Salter, ante, xl. 73-8. 
The first is a charter of William I, which cannot be earlier than 3 January 1081, and 
was judged by Salter to belong probably to the last year of the reign: the second 
document he dated ¢. 1110. The gifts of vi//ani made by Miles Crispin are mentioned 
only in this second deed, but his gifts of tithe at Waddesdon and Quainton are among 
those confirmed by the Conqueror in the earlier one, as are all the gifts of the other 
donors described above. The fifteenth-century Liber Albus of Windsor, from which 
both texts are derived, also contains two charters (published by Mrs. Chibnall) by which 
Richard FitzGilbert grants the tithes and villans at Standon and Blechingley—in the 
latter case along with other gifts; but Mrs. Chibnall considers that these charters, 
though certainly based on genuine grants, are of doubtful authenticity: Documents 
of the English Lands of the Abbey of Bec (Camden Soc. 1951), nos. xxxix and xli; ef. 
Introduction, p. x. 
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Domesday Book reveals the abbeys of Lyre and Cormeilles in 
possession of similar endowments. The former has received from 
William FitzOsbern, the founder of both these houses, the tithe 
and a villan who holds half a virgate at Chonhelme (Queenhill in 
Worcestershire); and at Forthampton in Gloucestershire, where 
FitzOsbern had formerly held some land, it has the tithe and a 
villan with a virgate.1_ But Domesday only tells a bit of the story. 
FitzOsbern had also given to Lyre the tithe and a man (anum 
hominem) with half a virgate at Hanlega (probably Hanley Castle in 
Worcestershire, or one of its hamlets), and the tithe and a man with 
a virgate at Bushley and at Eldersfield—places that lie just on the 
Worcestershire side of the Gloucestershire-Worcestershire border, 
within a few miles of Forthampton, Queenhill, and Hanley Castle.? 
Nor is that all. Henry Il issued a charter confirming the possessions of 
Lyre, which contains the further information that the abbey had tithe 
et unum hominem at Chislet, at Stanford, at Tornebere, and at Lagordine— 
as well as at Brisse/eia (Bushley ?), Forthampton, and Eldersfield—and 
also the tithe e¢ unum rusticum at Alurintona; and the language of the 
charter seems to imply that some, at least, of these possessions came 
from FitzOsbern.? Finally, Brian de Brompton—probably Brian 
de Brompton I who lived in the reign of Henry II—confirmed the 
gift which his antecessores had made to Lyre scilicet unum hominem 
cum terra sua in manerio de Kinled et duas partes decimarum totius dominii 
de Kinled et de Frenchote et de Walton. In the case of Cormeilles the 
association of villans and tithe appears to be shown only in Domes- 
day Book. In it we are told that the abbey possessed tithe and a 
villan with a virgate at Kingstone and at Lugwardine, tithe with 


1 Dd. I, fo. 180b, cf. fo. 163b. From the Domesday entry on fo. 180b one would 
suppose that the Forthampton tithe belonged to St. Mary of Cormeilles, as that abbey 
is mentioned previously; but that St. Mary is in this case St. Mary of Lyre seems clear 
from the confirmatory charter of Henry II: Mon. Ang. vi. 1092-3. 

2 See the confirmatory charter of William, earl of Gloucester, published in Mon. 
Ang. vi. 1095. The information about Eldersfield is particularly valuable, because 
Domesday I, fo. c180b) tells us that St. Mary Aabet i bi i villanum qui tenet unam virgatam 
terrae, but says nothing about the tithe, so that we have here a suggestive hint as 
to the probable meaning of other similar statements in Domesday. 

3 Mon. Ang. vi. 1092-3, cf. ibid. p. 1041. The man at Chisiet belonged to the 
abbey cum terra sua, but probably the difference in the description here and in the use 
of the term rusticus at Alurintona reflects differences in the wording of the evidences 
put before the man who drafted the charter, rather than a real contrast in the conditions. 
I can make no confident suggestions for the identification of Chislet, Tornebere, and 
Alurintona. Y Lagordine is Lugwardine and Stanford is Stanford Regis, it would seem 
either that a Domesday scribe confused the two St. Mary abbeys (as perhaps he did 
at Forthampton) or else that Lyre and Cormeilles effected an exchange, for according 
to Domesday, St. Mary of Cormeilles held the tithe and a villan at both these places 
(fos. 179b, 180). 

* Mon. Ang. vi. 1095. Kinled is Kinlet in Shropshire: in 1086 it was held by ‘ Richard ’ 
of Ralf de Mortemer as was the Brantune of Dd. I, fo. 260b, which is one of the Hereford- 
shire places described under Shropshire and must be Brampton Bryan. There is a 
Walton just over two miles from Kinlet. Eyton suggests that Frenchote is Foxcote 
(Antiquities of Shropshire, iv. 243), but offers no explanation. 
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a villan at Stanford Regis, tithe and a priest and a church cum i villano 
tenente i virgatam terrae at Marcle, and virtually the same at Linton 
and at Cleeve.1 All these places are in Herefordshire; and of the 
two manors of Lene in that county (Kingsland and Eardisland) we 
read: Horum duorum maneriorum aecclesias et presbyteros et decimas et 
duos villanos tenet S. Maria de Cormeliis in elemosina de rege. But 
Cormeilles also had property of this sort in Worcestershire and 
Gloucestershire. In the former, it possessed tithe with a villan 
and half a virgate at Suckley, and had received, as gifts from Fitz- 
Osbern, the church of the manor of Martley with the land pertaining 
to it and its tithe and two villans with two virgates, and also the 
tithe and church of Feckenham with a priest and two virgates cum 
uno villano.2 In Gloucestershire, FitzOsbern had made the two 
vills of Beckford and Aston into one manor and had given to 
Cormeilles the tithe and the churches with two villans and three 
virgates.4 

Endowments of the type were by no means confined to con- 
tinental abbeys or English priories attached to such. Purely 
English foundations received similar donations. 

Walter de Laci, who died in 1085, gave or bequeathed to the 
church of St. Peter in Hereford, which he had founded, two-thirds 
of the tithe and a vi/lanus in each of ten villages—apparently Stoke 
Lacy, Weobley, Bricmarifrome, and Holme Lacy in Herefordshire; 
Stanton Lacy and Stoke in Shropshire; and Temple Guiting, 
Quenington, Stratton, and ‘ Wyk in Dontesborne’ (?) in Gloucester- 





1 Dd. I, fos. 179b, 180. Land belonging to the church (or the priest) is mentioned 
at Linton besides the villan’s virgate, and nothing is said about the villan’s holding 
at Cleeve, but otherwise the statements correspond closely with that about Marcle. 

2 Dd. I, fo. 179b. 

3 Dd. I, fo. 180b. The statement about Martley is actually more ambiguous than 
I have indicated above, for the words cum sua decima may possibly refer to the donor’s 
tithe (i.e. the tithe due from his demesne), though the order of the words makes it 
more likely that one should understand the pronoun as indicating either the manor 
or the church. Domesday seems to imply that it was Lyre possessed the Suckley 
tithe ; but Henry II’s confirmatory charter shows that it belonged to Cormeilles temp. 
Henry I (Mon. Ang. vi. 1076-7). 

‘ Ibid. fo. 164. In the text I have confined myself to cases in which there is definite 
reference to the possession both of tithe and of a peasant. But (especially in view 
of the evidence about the Domesday entry concerning Eldersfield mentioned in a 
previous note) it seems admissible to conjecture that we have to do with similar 
arrangements at Kings Pyon (Herefordshire) where St. Mary of Cormeilles had unam 
virgatam et decimam villae (fo. 184b), and at Ann (Hampshire) where Aicclesiam hujus manerii 
cum una virgata terrae tenet abbatia de Cormelies et ibi habet i villanum (fo. 49). On the other 
hand, the entries which credit the abbey of Lyre with the church and a virgate and 
tithe at Arreton and Bowcombe in the Isle of Wight and say nothing about a peasant 
(fos. 39b, 52) may possibly refer to a virgate of glebe rather than to the holding of a 
tithe-collecting villan. Perhaps both types of endowment are covered by the summary 
statement: -Abbatia S. Mariae de Lire habet in insula de Wit vi aecclesias quibus pertinent 
ij hidae et ii virgatae terrae et dimidia et in pluribus maneriis habent (sic) v villanos qui tenent i 
hidam et dimidiam quartam partem unius virgatae minus. Decimas habent (sic) de omnibus 
redditionibus regis (fo. 52b). 
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shire.1 His son, Hugh de Laci, who in 1100 or r1o1 gave this 
church with all its endowments to the abbey of Gloucester, also 
gave to that abbey—perhaps at the same time, but certainly between 
1095 and 1104—the tithe of Mongewell in Oxfordshire and with 
it a villan and a virgate.2 Robert de Toeni, again, the founder of 
Belvoir Priory, who died in 1088, gave that house two-thirds of his 
tithe in ten vills, and in several of these a man with his garden and 
a bovate of land formed part of the gift—one such for Horton and 
for Rissington in Gloucestershire, and apparently one for the ad- 
jacent vills of Sapperton and Frampton in the same county, and 
one for another adjacent pair—Stoke Albany and Wilbarston—in 
Northamptonshire. At Wyville in Lincolnshire dedit decimam et 
terram decem boum et unum hominem cum orto suo; and perhaps the man 
in this case was also concerned with the tithe given at Woolsthorpe 
some five miles away.* Perhaps Tutbury Priory may be regarded 
as originally a purely English foundation, for though it became a 
priory of the abbey of St. Peter super Divam in Normandy, nothing 
is said of this subjection in the foundation charter of Henry de 
Ferrers which belongs to the reign of Rufus.* At all events, the 


1 Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Glowcestriae (Rolls Series), i. 85, 123. I have 
checked the printed text of both passages with the manuscript of the Historia (MS. 
CCCLXVII) in Queen’s College, Oxford. The first is a memorandum of the con- 
firmation of these gifts by William I and Walter de Laci’s son Hugh: the second tells 
of Hugh’s subsequent gift of the church and the villani to the abbey of Gloucester. 
Both speak of ten villani in ten vills, but the list of vills in the second reads unum 
(villanum) in Wyka, unum in Duntesborne and so makes them into eleven, while the first 
reads unum in Wyk in Dontesborne. 1 cannot, however, discover a ‘ Wyk in Dontes- 
borne’; but in 1086 the de Laci lands in Gloucestershire included a place called 
Wiche in the hundred of Bisley—perhaps Randwick, which is not quite nine miles 
from Duntisborne Abbotts (Dd. I, fo. 167b). Another difficulty is that both lists 
place Hamme (which the second calls Thama) among the five Gloucestershire villages, 
but there is no trace in Domesday of the de Laci’s holding any such place in that 
county and there can be little doubt about the identification with Holme Lacy in 
Herefordshire which Walter de Laci had held of the bishop of Hereford [ante, xliv. 
371-2; Dd. I, fo. 181b: cf. H. M. Colvin in Medieval Studies presented to Rose Graham, 
ed. Ruffer and Taylor (1950), p. 24, n. 3]. Perhaps the author of the Historia confused 
Hamme (Holme Lacy) with Hamme (Churcham, Gloucestershire) which belonged to 
the abbey of Gloucester. The vil/ani that were given by Walter de Laci at Weobley 
and Stanton Lacy are actually mentioned in Domesday [I, fo. 184b: Unam (sic) ex 
istis villanis habet S. Petrus dono Walterii de Laci; fo. 260b: S. Petrus de hereford habet 
ibi i villanum). 

® Hist. et Cart. Glowc., i. 100, 84-5, 326 ; Dd. I, fo. 161. Mongewell, like other 
de Laci lands, belonged to Hugh’s brother, Roger, in 1086, and must have come into 
Hugh’s hands after Roger incurred forfeiture for his part in the rebellion of 1095: it 
was given to Gloucester, we are told, in the time of Abbot Serlo, who died in 1104. 

3 Mon. Ang. iii. 289. The remaining pair of villages were Seaton (Segetuna) in 
Rutland and Medbourne in Leicestershire. Of them we read: In Segetuna dedit decimam 
et octo acras terrae, quatuor ex una parte et quatuor ex altera parte villae et hortum tantum. 
In Medburna decimam tantum. All this comes from a St. Alban’s Register; and the text 
as printed in the Monasticon is rather defective: the words terram et unum bovem (in 
the case of Horton) must, I think, be a mistake for #erram ad unum bovem, which are the 
words used in the other cases, and I suspect that the serram decem boum of Wyville may 
also be a corruption of #erram ad unum bovem. 

# Mon, Ang. iii. 392. 
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founder gave it tithe cum uno villano in each of six vills—apparently 
Overtone (? Cole Orton), Stapleford, and Coston in Leicestershire, 
Scropton and Duffield in Derbyshire, and Pury (? Potterspury) in 
Northamptonshire. He also gave the church of Matherfeld and 
its tithe e¢ quicquid ad ecclesiam pertinet cum homine uno. Further, a 
charter of his grandson, which may be dated between 1151 and 1160, 
mentions, among other endowments of the house, tithe at Stanford, 
and at Wimundeham and Thorpe cam uno villano2 Incidentally 
this charter reveals the fact that the land of the Stapleford villan 
was at Saxby, a neighbouring village which in Domesday is valued 
along with Stapleford. 

Another extensive donation of the kind was made by Geoffrey 
de Mandeville the first when he founded the priory of Hurley in 
Berkshire, apparently between 1085 and 1087. He gave it certain 
tithes (including one-third of the tithe of corn) in all his manors 
and in each of them wnum rusticum qui octo acras terre habeat libere et 
quiete ab omni consuetudine® (nthe case of the abbey of Colchester, 
which received similar endowments from its founder Eudo Dapifer, 
more detailed information is available. Eudo appears to have given 
the abbey two-thirds of his tithe at Sandy (Bedfordshire), Gamlingay 
(Cambridgeshire), Hamerton (Huntingdonshire), Easton-on-the- 
Hill (Northamptonshire), Sandford St. Martin and Barton (Oxford- 
shire), Eriswell (Suffolk), and Hallingbury, Takeley, Witham 
Stanway, Lexden and Brightlingsea in Essex. We are also told 
that he gave all the tithe at Greenstead by Colchester and at one of 
the Rodings (? Abbess Roding) in Essex, half that at Eaton Socon 
in Bedfordshire, one-third of that at Sawbridgeworth in Hertford- 
shire and at Great Waltham in Essex, and also certain specified 
tithes at Ashe (Hampshire), Lilly Church (Kent) and SaffronWalden. 
In each place—in unoquoque maneriorum istorum—he gave unum bordar- 
ium de duabus acris solutum ab omni seculari servitio, with the exception 
of the three manors circa Colesestre (probably Stanway, Lexden, and 
Greenstead) and of Witham, Waltham, Sawbridgeworth, and 
Walden.‘ Further, among gifts to the abbey made by Eudo’s men 


1 T cannot identify Matherfeld. Probably Norbury in Derbyshire should be included 
among the places where tithe and a man were given. The words, following the 
statement about Matherfeld are Ac de Norburie eodem modo. 

2 Mon. Ang. iii. 392. The editors of the Monasticon date the charter ¢. 1141, but 
this cannot be correct, for ‘ T’ (Theobald), archbishop of Canterbury, is described as 
legate, which he became in 1151, and one of the addressees is W., bishop of Chester— 
presumably Walter Durdent, who became bishop in 1149 and died in 1160. Stanford 
would seem to be Stanford in Berkshire where Henry de Ferrers had land in 1086. 
Wymondham (Dd. Witmeham) in Leicestershire adjoins Edmondthorpe, and both 
these places belonged to de Ferrers in 1086. 

’ The original charter is preserved among the muniments of Westminster Abbey 
and is printed in J. Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin (1911), pp. 132-4; see also 
Mon. Ang. iii. 433; cf. the confirmatory charter of Henry II, ibid. p. 434. 

* Cartularium Monasterii de Colecestria (Roxburghe Club, 1897), pp. 4-10. All this 
is contained in the charter of Henry I dated 1119, which in Round’s judgement, though 
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we find a bordar of two acres given alike by Hamo, brother of 
Roger de Viliers, along with two-thirds of the tithe of Walkern in 
Hertfordshire, and by Ralf de Amblie along with two-thirds of that 
of Elmsett in Suffolk. It is much the same story with another 
Essex foundation of the period—that of the Priory of Colne which 
Aubrey de Vere the elder founded as a cell of Abingdon Abbey 
between 1101 and 1111. The endowments provided by him and 
his men included in maneriis scilicet Hetheringham, Belcheam, Lanreham, 
Aldeham,Duvercurt, Bonecleida, Rodingas, duas partes decimae de omnibus 
rebus et unum hominem cum quinque acris, in Walda et Waldena medietatem 
decimae et unum hominem cum V acris Again, the bishop of Lincoln, 
Robert Bloett, between 1094 and 1109, recompensed the abbey of 
Eynsham for his retention of some estates at Stow and Newark by 
granting it, along with other property, decimam de Thama scilicet 
in annona, in pecudibus et lana et caseis et unum bordarium cum duabus 
acris ; similiter decimam de Banneberia et de Cropperia cum bordariis.* 
And, during the pontificate of Gundulf (1077-1108), Arnulf of 
Cilesfelda (? Chelsfield, Kent) gave to the bishop and monks of 
Rochester half the tithe at that place e¢ unum villicanum cum quinque 
acris.4 


Probably it is justifiable to class with the foregoing cases those 


stylistically inflated, ‘ represents a genuine original record belonging to the date 
alleged ’ (Geoffrey de Mandeville, 1892, p. 427). The gift of bordars is, however, described 
in almost identical terms (but without a detailed list of manors) in the earlier charter 
of Henry I (Cartularium, pp. 11-14), which Round considered to be not later than 1104 
(ante, xvi. 723). In it we are told that Eudo gave two-thirds of his tithe de omnibus 
maneriis suis que sunt ab ista parte Tamensis excepta 7Etona de qua habet S. Johannes dimidiam 
decimam et excepta Niwesella unde habet S. Johannes ecclesiam tantum. \t makes no mention 
of Witham, Waltham, Sawbridgeworth or Walden, but, like the later charter, excludes 
the three manors circa Colecestriam from participation in the gift of bordars. It was 
natural for bordars not to be given in them, for it would be easy to collect the tithe 
in the environs of the abbey. The other exceptions are rather puzzling; but it is 
probably pertinent to note that all these four manors were acquired by Eudo after 
the accession of Henry I (Cartularium, pp. 22, 27). It is tempting to conjecture that 
Eudo only gave one-third of the tithe at Sawbridgeworth and Great Waltham because 
these manors had previously belonged to Geoffrey de Mandeville and a third of the 
tithe had already been given by him to Hurley. Farrer unaccountably suggests that 
the three manors around Colchester were Weeley, Greenstead, and Brightlingsea 
(Honors and Knights’ Fees, iii. 166). It should be noted that, when Stephen and his 
wife, Matilda, between 1125 and 1135 confirmed Eudo’s gifts in respect of lands that 
had by then become part of the honour of Boulogne, their charter employed the term 
unum rusticum cum duabus acris instead of the unum bordarium de duabus acris of the earlier 
charters (Cartularium, pp. 48-9). 

1 Ibid. p. 6. Ralf de Amblie’s own charter (p. 293) does not mention the bordar, 
who is, however, specifically recorded, not only in the royal charter of 1119, but in 
the papal bull of 1179 (p. 62) and in Richard I’s charter of 1198 (p. 44). 

? Chron. Abingdon (Rolls Series), ii. 57-9. In 1086 Aubrey de Vere had land at 
Hedingham, Belchamp (Walter), Dovercourt, Bentley, and Roding (? Beauchamp) 
in Essex. I have not been able to identify the other places, but suspect that ‘ Lanreham’ 
is really Lavenham in Suffolk which was his in 1086. 

3° Eynsham Cartulary, ed. Salter (Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 36, no. 7. Thame, Banbury, 
and Cropredy in Oxfordshire were all episcopal manors. 

* Textus Roffensis (ed. Hearne, 1723), p. 163. 
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in which the man given with the tithe is described as a hospes. Ihave 
noticed two English examples of this. One is provided by docu- 
ments relating to the endowments which Ralf de Toeni the elder 
gave, some time before 1086, to the abbey of St. Peter of Castellion. 
The wording of Ralf’s own charter is rather confused. We are 
told that he held the inkhorn while the scribe was writing it. 
Perhaps he would keep talking and so caused the confusion.1 Some 
assistance in its interpretation can, however, be obtained from two 
confirmatory charters which were executed, in regard to such of the 
property as lay in the diocese of Hereford, by Robert Foliot (bishop 
from 1174 to 1186) and by a bishop of Hereford named William— 
probably Foliot’s successor William de Vere (1186—1198).2_ From 
a comparison of the three documents it seems certain that Ralf gave, 
along with tithe, a ospes at Chadnor and at Stoke Edith with 
Westhide in Herefordshire, and one at (the lost) Lindon and two at 
Abberley in Worcestershire. One was also given along with tithe 
on the land of Osbert, son of Ruald. Probably we ought to con- 
clude that a hospes also accompanied the gift of tithe at the other 
places mentioned in Ralf’s charter—Flamstead (Hertfordshire), 
Erserdelees and Aumeleia (which I cannot identify), Werneslees (the 
name of which survives in that of Worsley Farm in the parish of 
Rock, Worcestershire), Astley (Worcestershire), and Berga, which 
is probably ‘The Burf’ in Astley parish. The word hospes is 
employed in all three documents. 

The other example relates to the tithe of English manors given 
to Longueville Priory in Normandy by Walter Giffard the second, 
who succeeded his father before 1085 and died in 1102. H. E. 
Salter thought that the endowments in question were given before 
1086 since ‘in several cases the monks were granted the tithe of the 
demesne of manors which by 1086 were no longer in the hands of 
Walter Giffard but had been granted to his knights’. However 
that may be, it is from much later documents—a confirmation 
charter of Henry II granted in September, 1155 and another con- 
firmation charter granted by the donor’s son, Walter Giffard, earl 
of Buckingham, between 1152 and 1158—that we learn about the 


1 Mon. Ang. vi. 995, no. iii: E¢ Ilberto vicecomite et ipso domino Radulpho testante 
qui tenuit cornu dum scriptor notavit supradicta. The manor of Lena (Monkland, Here- 
fordshire), granted by this charter, is clearly the Leina which St. Peter of Castellion 
held of Ralf in 1086 (Dd. I, fo. 183). 

2 Round, Calendar of Documents Preserved in France, no. 416; Mon. Ang. vi. 1026, 

no. I. 
* Ralf’s charter says definitely: In unaquaque villa praenominata decimas ex dominiis 
cum uno hospite. But this does not fit in very well with the preceding sentence: Scilicet 
de Cabanora, de Flamsteda, de Erserdelees, de Werneslees, de Aumeleia, de Berga, de Eseleia, 
ac Aubodeleia et de Linda decimas de dominio et tres hospites, de Estoques, et de Hyda decimam 
de dominio cum uno hospite. 

4 Newington Longeville Charters, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxfordshire Rec. Soc., 1921), 
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gifts of a bospes (along with tithe) at Harlton and at Bottisham in 
Cambridgeshire and at Maulden in Bedfordshire. 

In commenting on these Longueville endowments, H. E. Salter 
interpreted hospes as a ‘ host "—one who was to entertain the monks 
‘as they journeyed to collect their rents’.? And certainly a deed 
of 1177-87 appears to support this contention so far as Harlton is 
concerned. A virgate at that place which Beatrice, daughter of 
Walter of Harlton, held by hereditary right is granted to her son, 
Roger, for a rent of 5s.; and the deed concludes with these words: 
Sciendum autem quod priorem de Longavilla, si presens affuerit, vel monachos 
manentes in Anglia euntes pro redditibus suis in Norfwch in eundo et 
redeundo debet hospitari et honeste procurare duobus terminis per annum, 
scilicet ad festum sancti Iohannis Baptiste et ad festum sancti Michaelis.® 
It does not follow, however, that this was the purpose for which 
the hospes was originally granted even at Harlton. The monks of 
Longueville had by that time begun to lease out their tithes, and 
where the tithe was thus commuted into a money rent the primary 
function of a tithe-collecting peasant would naturally terminate.‘ 
We do not know whether the Harlton tithes were leased so early 
as this, but the system was evidently in force generally on the 
English estates of the priory when a schedule of their property 
was drawn up ¢. 1240-50, and the sum of two marks was then 
obtained for the tithe of Harlton.5 In any case, there is little to be 


1 Newington Longueville Charters, nos. 1 and 2. Neither the tithe nor the Sospes at 
Maulden is mentioned in Henry II’s charter; but a charter of Henry I of 1106-9 
(Calendar of Documents Preserved in France, no. 219) confirms to Longueville Priory both 
the tithe there and a virgate, which was no doubt, as Salter suggests, the holding of 
the hospes. On the other hand, this charter says nothing of Harlton or Bottisham, 
so perhaps the tithe and hospites at these places were given later by the earl of 
Buckingham, whose charter does not distinguish clearly between his own gifts and 
those of his father. A charter of Nigel, bishop of Ely, lends some support to this 
hypothesis in the case of Harlton (Newington Longueville Charters, no. 87). 

® Ibid. pp. xxxi-ii, xxxiv. 3 Ibid. pp. 72-3, no. 88. 

* See ibid. nos. 23 (Beachampton, 1182), 36 (Maids Morton, 1188-91), 53 (Wootton, 
Chilton, Dorton, and Esington, 1186 or 1187), 55 (Moulsoe, 1185-90), 123 (Stokesby, 
¢. 1180). 

5 Ibid. pp. 102-4. I can see no other explanation of the round sums entered in 
this schedule pro decimis. In one case (per manus abbatis de Notle pro decimis) the sum 
is that stipulated to be paid by the abbey of Notley in an agreement of 1235 (no. 62, 
p. $6). It is instructive to note the arrangements made when the abbey of Colchester 
(¢. 1225-30) granted to the Oxfordshire house of Oseney a perpetual lease of the tithes 
at Barton and Sandford in that county, which had been given to Colchester more 
than a century before with ‘a bordar of two acres’ (? in each place). The tithes 
were leased cum duabns acris terre quas habuerunt in Bartona pro manso et pro uno manso 
quod habuerunt apud Sanford cum una acra terre ibidem. The tent was 60s. But it was 
also stipulated that, if necessity should call the abbot of Colchester into Oxfordshire, 
entertainment (procuratio competens) was to be provided for him and his men and eight 
horses for three days in domo Oseneye. Such entertainment cannot possibly have been 
the obligation of a bordar of two acres. See Cartulary of Oseney Abbey, ed. H. E. 
Salter (Oxford Hist. Soc.), iv. 164, no. 128, Colchester Cartulary, pp. 536, cf. the earlier 
lease for years to John de St. John, Oseney Cartulary, no. 128c (pp. 166-8). St. John’s 
rent was 30s.; but he had to build a barn. The same abbot of Colchester who figures 
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said for the special connotation which Salter attributes to the word 
hospes, and Round was probably justified in rendering it merely as 
‘tenant’ in his abstract of the Longueville charters. It is true 
that in Normandy a hospes in a town might be one whose obligations 
included that of providing a lodging for his lord.? But both in 
Normandy and elsewhere on the Continent the term was of course 
usually employed for settlers—people brought in from outside, 
commonly in groups, and provided with a lodging, especially on 
newly cleared land or land that was to be cleared.* And Delisle 
observes, with reference to the bospites of Normandy, that they had 
to perform ‘des devoirs tout particuliers’, citing, for example, 
some gifts of Duke William to the abbey of Fécamp which included 
unum hospitem in Strutat propter pisces capiendos. In English agrarian 
documents the term occurs very rarely. But even here one finds it 
employed in cases which seem irreconcilable with Salter’s inter- 
pretation. Of the seventeen ospites who, according to Ellis, are 
mentioned under that name in Domesday Book, three at Hampton 
in Cheshire are described as ni/ habentes, seven at Letton near Weobley 
in Herefordshire had only one plough between them and rendered 
ss., and the rest occur as rent-paying tenants in three Shropshire 
villages.> On the face of things it is certainly possible that the 
hospites of Maulden, Harlton, and Bottisham owed hospitality to 
the monks—in addition, I would suggest, to the service of the 
tithe—for those places would be possible, if very unequal, stages 
for anyone journeying from Newton Longville in the direction of 
Norfolk; but the abbey of St. Peter of Castellion could not have 
needed a hospes in Salter’s sense at Chadnor near Weobley since it 
possessed the manor of Monkland less than four miles away. 

To combine a donation of tithe with the assignment to the 
recipient monastery of a peasant’s services was clearly a very 
common practice in Norman England. In addition to the un- 


in this lease also granted a perpetual lease of the tithe in Eresuuelle et in Cukelesuurthe 
and therewith sotum servitium Willelmi Buuetune quo tenebatur illis in parochia illa. The 
abbey had been given ‘a bordar of two acres’ in Eriswell and, as the two places are 
usually linked together in the later documents, we may fairly recognize this bordar 
holding in the two acres in Cukelesuurde which the same abbot granted (previously ?) 
to William, son of Fulcard of Eriswell, for a perpetual rent of 12d., subject to the 
deduction of ground for the erection of a tithe barn. See Colchester Cartulary, pp. 
565, 647. 

1 Calendar, pp. 76, 77. In a charter of Roger de Bray of 1167-73 the Maulden 
hospes is referred to as homo [Newington Longueville Charters, no. 71]. 

*L. Delisle, La Classe agricole en Normandie (1903 reprint), p. 12. 

3 See, for example, R. Koebner in Cambridge Economic History, i. 47-8, 58-9, 69-73, 
and F, L. Ganshof, ibid. pp. 280-1; cf. H. Sée, Les Classes rurales et le régime domanial 
en France au moyen age (1901), pp. 224-38. 4Op. cit. pp. 12, 9. 

5 Dd. I, fos. 264, 184b, 259 (Efone and Colesmere), 259b (Letone). The primary 
significance of the term seems to be indicated in the case of the men described as 
hospitati at Leneballe and those who paid tos. 8d. pro suis hospitiis at Hope in Herefordshire 
(Dd. 1, fo. 184b) : Vinogradoff regarded these as hospites (English Society in the Eleventh 
Century, pp. 231-2). 
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doubtedly numerous cases comprised in the endowment of Hurley 
Priory, for which no total figure can be given in the absence of a 
detailed statement, the evidence that has been cited supplies examples 
of peasants thus allotted in more than 130 villages, or pairs of 
villages, scattered throughout twenty counties.!_ Even if we exclude 
the villages where the peasants are described as hospites, we are still 
left with a total of 119. It is true, of course, that gifts of tithe 
are very frequently recorded without any gift of peasants being 
mentioned. We know too that no peasants were transferred with 
the tithe on six of Eudo Dapifer’s manors; and it would seem 
probable that this was often the case. None the less, there is good 
reason for thinking that the total number of villans or bordars 
allotted for the service of donated tithe in Norman England must 
have exceeded, and indeed greatly exceeded, the number of those 
for whose existence documentary evidence is forthcoming. Apart 
from the possibility of verbal arrangements, which in the early 
Norman period were often deemed sufficient even for such im- 
portant transactions as the subinfeudation of a manor—a possibility 
that must not be rated too highly in the case of donations to monas- 
teries, as they were so much addicted to written records—it is very 
probable that the possession of tithe was often recorded without 
any mention of tithe-collecting peasants in cases where such were 
actually given. Though the confirmation charters of Colchester 
Abbey for the most part give us full details, that issued by Eustace, 
Count of Boulogne, specifically confirms some of the tithes that 
Eudo Dapifer had given with a bordar, but does so without re- 
ferring in any way to this concomitant of the tithe; and it is the 
same with a bull of Innocent III.2 Again, Pope Alexander III 
and Henry II both confirmed the possessions of the abbey of Cor- 
meilles and included among them tithes and virgates—not only in 
places where Domesday Book tells of these possessions, but also 
in others—yet neither the papal bull nor the royal charter contains 
a word about the vil/ani associated with them in Domesday.* But 

1 The Hurley endowments were to include a rustic in every demesne manor which 
de Mandeville possessed at the time of the dedication and that was close to the date 
of Domesday; but exact enumeration is prevented by the difficulty of knowing what 
to count as ‘ a manor’ in Essex and Suffolk. There is later evidence for the possession 
of tithes by Hurley in sixteen places that were held by de Mandeville in 1086 [Mon. 
Ang. iii. 435; F. T. Wethered, St. Mary’s Hurley in the Middle Ages (1898), pp. 92, 
102, 108-9, I11, 119, 228]. Apart from the episcopal confirmatory charter of 1219-20 
printed in the Monasticon, which is limited to places in the diocese of London, this 
evidence is casual in nature and relates only to places where the tithe happened to 
be let on lease or exchanged for a rent. I have found no evidence for any of the 
four demesne manors that de Mandeville held in Berkshire or the three he had in 
Surrey, and in view of the situation of the priory near Reading this is significant, 
for it is on the more distant manors that tithe was most likely to be leased out. 

* Cartularium, pp. 47-8, 67-8. 

3 Mon. Ang. vi. pp. 1075-7, nos. 1 and m. For another example see ibid. iii. 435 
(a charter in which William of Sainte-Mére-Eglise, as bishop of London, confirms to 


the priory of Hurley tithes given by Geoffrey de Mandeville without mentioning the 
rustics that were given with them). 
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for the casual and very unusual mention of these matters in Domes- 
day Book we should know nothing about the allotment of peasants 
to the abbey. And since the pope and the king use precisely 
similar terms about tithes and virgates in places where Domesday 
Book is silent, one may well suspect that in these cases too, a 
peasant had in fact been given. The same conjecture seems 
justifiable when, for example, we read, in the great confirmatory 
charter which Henry II issued in 1156-7 in favour of the abbey of 
St. Mary in York, that Robert de Stuteville had given decimas de 
dominio suo de Cucawald et Hovingeham et Kirkabi et Butrecram et 
Scraingeham et Langatuna et i bovatam terre in quacunque villa, in Cucawald 
autem duas; that ‘Robertus Andegavensis ’ had given his tithe and 
a bovate in Hessle; and that Ivo Taillebois had given two bovates 
and his tithe in Winton.! 

Three things in particular seem worthy of note in regard to 
the peasant tithe-collectors of Norman England: 

(1) In the first place, to find the new Norman lords thus freely 
disposing of their peasants’ services—detaching them from the 
cultivation of the demesne and the obligations in connexion with 
it that we may believe to have been traditional—is not perhaps 
surprising; but to have here such unmistakable and wide-spread 
evidence that they felt entitled to do these things and were acting 
in this way within a few years of the Conquest, is a matter of some 
importance. 

(2) Secondly, this particular exercise of authority must have 
had remarkable social consequences. It meant that in many 
villages there was henceforth a peasant—in a few cases, two or 
even three peasants—charged with highly responsible duties and 
occupying a very independent position in the village community. 
The tithe-collecting peasant was accountable only to a distant lord 
—-perhaps to an abbey on the other side of the channel. In the 
service of that lord it might be necessary for him to ‘stand up to 
the squire and the parson ’"—f it is allowable to use such a modern 
expression. It would be his business to go over the demesne 
arable at harvest-time, undeterred by the lord’s bailiff or the farmer 


1W. Farrer, Early Yorkshire Charters, i. 272, 274-5. The places have been identified 
with Coxwold, Hovingham, Kirkby Moorside, and Buttercrambe, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire; Scrayingham, Langton, and Hessle in the East Riding; and Winton 
in Westmorland. The donor in the first case was Robert Stuteville I, for whom see 
C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, ix. (1952) 1,84. As he does not appear in Domes- 
day and incurred forfeiture after the battle of Tinchebrai, his gifts to St. Mary’s abbey 
must have been made between 1086 and 1106. I have not been able to discover 
anything about Robert ‘ Andegavensis’. Ivo Taillebois must be the same person 
who gave rustics as tithe-collectors to St. Nicholas of Angers as part of the endowment 
of Spalding Priory—a fact which strengthens the case for the suggested meaning 
of the gift of bovates here. His gifts to St. Mary’s, York, included the church of 
Kendal; and Mr. C. T. Clay informs me that he received a grant of Kendal ¢. 1091. 
According to Farrer he died ¢. 1094: op. cit. i. 361. 
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of the demesne, in order to see that one sheaf in ten was taken as 
tithe, and (where the usual arrangement obtained) to prevent the 
parish priest from taking more than one-third of the sheaves thus 
collected. He might have tithes of livestock to see to as well as 
corn. Nor is it likely that his duties would isolate him from the 
other villagers. For probably most of the gifts of tithe affected 
only the manorial demesne, with the result that the peasant tithe- 
collector would not be required to play an unpopular role in relation 
to the produce .of his fellow-peasants. But this is a matter that 
calls for discussion. H. E. Salter indeed asserted positively that 
‘it was only the tithes of the demesne that might be transferred ’; 
and the context shows that by ‘demesne’ he meant manorial 
demesne.1_ One may well doubt, however, whether this statement 
is really justified. It seems to assume that the donor of tithe was 
necessarily acting as an owner of land allotting the tithe that was 
due from it to the recipient of his choice, and to overlook the 
possibility that he was the owner of an Eigenkirche disposing of its 
income—an income that would presumably include the tithe owed 
to the church from the peasants. The trouble is that the language 
of the charters is often ambiguous. When William Peverel, for 
example, declares that he gives duas partes omnium decimationum de 
dominiis meis, it would seem possible, on the face of things, that he 
is referring to his demesne manors and not merely to the demesne 
portions of those manors.? Yet, on the whole, there can be little 
doubt that the gifts were usually confined to the tithes of demesne 
produce. The language of nearly all the documents with which 
we have been concerned will admit of such an interpretation and 
there are cases where any other is scarcely possible. Geoffrey de 
Mandeville granted sertiam partem decime totius annone mee and the 
episcopal charter which in the thirteenth century confirmed some 
of the endowments he had provided for Hurley Priory includes 
among them /n villa de Walden de toto dominico tertiam partem decimarum 
de blado and the decimas de dominico of other places.* Brian de 
Brompton, as we have seen, gave duas partes decimarum totius dominii 
de Kinled et de Frenchote et de Walton, and Ralf de Toeni gave to 
St. Peter of Castellion in unaquaque villa praenominata decimas ex 
dominiis.* \t might indeed be supposed that more than the tithe 
of manorial demesne is indicated when Domesday Book tells us 
that the abbey of Lyre or the abbey of Cormeilles has the tithe of 
this or that manor (decimam hujus manerii), and even asserts that, at 
Suckley, St. Mary holds decimam hujus villae and that, at Martley, 
William FitzOsbern has given to Cormeilles ajus manerii aecclesiam 
cum terra ibi pertinente et cum sua decima.> But here the confirmatory 

1 Newington Longeville Charters, p. xiv, cf. p. xiii. ® Supra, p. 581. 

3 J. Armitage Robinson, op. cit. p. 132-3; Mon. Ang. iii. 245. 

* Supra, pp. $83, 588. 5 Dd. I, fos. 179b, 180, 180b. 

VOL. LXIX.—NO, CCLXxITI 
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charters of Henry II and the bull of Alexander III enable us to 
check the statements of Domesday. In the case of Lyre, the royal 
charter constantly specifies the demesne tithe where Domesday 
speaks of the tithe of the manor—for example, decimam totius 
dominii de Fortelmetona et unum hominem» In the case of Cormeilles, 
both the king’s charter and the pope’s bull again and again refer 
unmistakably to demesne tithes and say that the abbey has in Pionia 
(or ad Pioniam) totam decimam de dominio et unam virgatam where 
Domesday assigns it wnam virgatam et decimam villae* But sugges- 
tively complicated terms are employed in both the later documents 
in regard to a number of places where the church had been appro- 
priated. Thus the king confirms to the abbey ecclesiam de Sukeleia 
cum omnibus capellis et decimis et pertinentiis suis et totam decimam de 
dominio et unam virgatam terrae et ecclesiam de Merleia cum omnibus 
capellis et decimis et pertinentiis suis et tres virgatas terrae et totam decimam 
de dominio. In these cases it seems clear that Cormeilles possessed 
more than the demesne tithes; but the separate mention of the 
latter, and their apparent association with holdings similar to those 
of which Domesday tells us in connexion with donated villani, 
must have some significance; and a possible explanation would 
seem to be that the demesne tithes and the vi//ani were given to 
the abbey before the church and the other tithes were appropriated.‘ 
Some additional light on the nature of tithe donation when un- 
accompanied by a gift of the church, is provided by the episcopal 
charters confirming Ralf de Toeni’s gifts to St. Peter of Castellion. 
William, bishop of Hereford, confirmed to the abbey, among other 
possessions, omnes decimas de dominio de Salbeuour (Chadnor) cum uno 
hospite et decimam: illius terrae quem idem hospes de eis tenet, in this, it 
seems, repeating the terms of the charter issued by his predecessor 
Robert Foliot.6 This makes certain the restricted meaning of 
dominium in Ralf’s own charter, but cannot be regarded as proof 
that a lord could give away the tithes due from his peasants’ holdings, 
for it may well be that the holding of the hospes at Chadnor was one 
carved out of the demesne and the special reference to it may be 
intended to prevent its lapsing into the position of the other peasant 
holdings. Nothing of the kind is said about the hospites granted 
by Ralf with the demesne tithes at other places. 


1 Mon, Ang. vi. 1092-3; cf. p. 1041. 2 Ibid. pp. 1076, 1077. 

3 Ibid. p. 1077. The terms of the papal bull are almost identical, but it adds the 
words apud Wigreston at the end of the passage quoted. 

* Cf. De Grantemesnil’s gifts to St. Evroult, supra, p. 580, n. 3. Both at Suckley 
and at Martley the land credited to the abbey in the confirmatory documents exceeds 
that mentioned in Domesday, being a virgate instead of half a virgate in the former 
and three virgates instead of two in the latter place. 

5 Mon. Ang. vi. 1026. For an abstract of Foliot’s charter, which according to 


Round is ‘ preserved in the archives of Evreux’, see Calendar of Documents Preserved in 
France, no. 416. 
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(3) Lastly, the records we have surveyed provide a little in- 
formation about the size of peasant holdings in a period for which 
such information is scanty. Two villani appear to have two virgates 
apiece—one of them being in Worcestershire and the other (rather 
a doubtful case) in Gloucestershire.1 Twenty-nine of our peasants 
are credited with a virgate and ten with ‘half a virgate’ or a 
‘bovate’. Of the virgaters, eight are in Derbyshire, five in 
Herefordshire, four in Worcestershire and in Northamptonshire, 
three in Buckinghamshire, two in Gloucestershire, and one in 
Nottinghamshire, in Bedfordshire and in Oxfordshire. Of those 
given with land described either as half a virgate or as land for one 
ox, six are in Gloucestershire, three in Worcestershire and one in 
Northamptonshire. The rustics granted to Hurley by Geoffrey de 
Mandeville were to have eight acres each. In the absence of a 
detailed list we cannot know precisely where they were; but his 
fee lay chiefly in south-eastern England with its most westerly 
elements (apart from some houses at Gloucester) in Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Berkshire; and later evidence makes it aimost 
certain that the places to which his gift applied included five in 
Essex, four in Middlesex and in Hertfordshire, one in Northampton- 
shire (Aynho), in Warwickshire (Long Compton) and in Oxford- 
shire (Kingham).? Peasants with yet smaller holdings were given 
in some cases by other donors. A man with five acres was associated 
with a gift of tithe at ten places, of which five were certainly in 
Essex, one in Kent, and one probably in Suffolk. The bordars of 
two acres given to the abbey of Colchester seem to make a total 
of sixteen, there being apparently four in Essex, two in Suffolk, 
in Bedfordshire and in Oxfordshire, and one in Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Hertfordshire, Northamptonshire, Hampshire 
and Kent. To these must be added the bordar with two acres at 
Thame in Oxfordshire that was assigned by Robert Bloett to the 
abbey of Eynsham—perhaps also the bordars he gave at Banbury 


1 The doubtful case is that of the combined vills of Beckford and Aston where 
two villans and three virgates were given. As the same group of endowments included 
villans with virgates elsewhere and at Feckenham two virgates cum uno villano, 1 have 
ventured to make the arbitrary assumption that the Beckford-Aston villans had one 
virgate and two virgates respectively. 

? Outside the diocese of London, which included Essex and part of Hertfordshire, 
the evidence is of a casual nature, and the absence of information for Berkshire, in par- 
ticular, is probably quite fortuitous. De Mandeville also had lands in Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and Surrey. An unusually informing entry in Domesday shows 
that at Sawbridgeworth in Hertfordshire, which was one of the manors involved, 
there were in 1086 forty-six bordars who had eight acres apiece, as well as two with 
ten acres between them: Dd. I, fo. 139b. In Middlesex, where Domesday generally 
provides information of this kind, no bordars of eight acres are recorded on de 
Mandeville’s manors, but at Enfield and Edmonton (two of the four manors mentioned 
above), there were bordar holdings which, though of various sizes, averaged seven 
and a half acres and just under that respectively. 
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and Cropredy, for the reference to them seems to imply that they 
were like the one at Thame. 

A sample such as this is far too small to justify any general 
conclusions about the ratios of holdings of different sizes or their 
geographical distribution. But at least it shows that a variety of 
holdings, which in spite of their variety were of standard sizes, 
was to be found elsewhere than in the county of Middlesex where 
Domesday provides abundant proof that this was the normal state 
of affairs. And the evidence, so far as it goes, seems to be roughly 
in harmony with that of the Domesday data in regard to peasant 
plough-teams which suggests that holdings tended to be small in 
the eastern counties and especially large in Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Gloucestershire.? 

REGINALD LENNARD. 


The Chamber under Henry II 


THE king’s chamber in the twelfth century is a subject well worth 
further investigation, and Mr. Jolliffe’s article * is welcome, if only 
because he stresses the magnitude of the financial transactions that 
were conducted there and the personal interest taken by Henry II 
in the processes of administration. He may thus help to correct an 
impression, left by Tout’s treatment of the evidence, that in the 
twelfth century the chamber did not handle very large sums of 
money,* and the equally false impression, created by several recent 
writers, that King John’s frequent interventions in the details of 
administration were in some way novel and exceptional. There 
are, however, two propositions he advances that seem unquestion- 
ably open to challenge and, in view of their bearing upon adminis- 
trative history, should be challenged. The one proposition is that 
there was a single ‘ household’ or ‘ domestic’ chamberlain: the 
other concerns the relations of the chamber and the exchequer. 

The personnel of the chamber in the twelfth century presents a 
formidable and baffling problem, not perhaps ultimately insoluble 
but demanding wide and minute research. We have much justifica- 
tion for supposing that every one of the king’s chamberlains had 
duties in the chamber, but the difficulty, as Tout recognized,‘ is to 
account for the number of men who were entitled chamberlain 
under Henry II. There were certainly a number of chamberlains 
besides the chamberlains of the treasury and those who figure in 

1 See Economic Journal (June 1946), pp. 255-64; (June 1951), pp. 363-8. 

2 Ante, \xviii. 1-21, 337-62. 
3 Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, i, 102-4. 


‘ Ibid. pp. 108-13. Tout’s tentative inferences do not seem to me to be always 
tenable. 
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the pipe rolls as agents of the royal household in receiving money 
or purchasing goods or discharging payments. There was, for 
example, Aubrey de Vere, the master chamberlain, who, if the 
Constitutio Domus Regis is a safe guide, was at least titular head of the 
king’s chamber. There was, again, Geoffrey de Clinton II, whose 
father had, it seems, been chamberlain of the treasury under 
Henry I,? and there were the grandsons of Herbert the chamberlain, 
who had been treasurer under Henry I. None of these men appears 
to have any discernible connexion with finance, whether in the 
treasury or the chamber, under Henry II. There were yet other 
chamberlains listed by Eyton and Tout,‘ and some they did not list. 
Perhaps certain of these have little title to be so called, but we must 
be chary about rejecting men who are not definitely styled chamber- 
lain in the pipe rolls. Certainly, when we have rejected all doubt- 
ful cases, we are still left, at any period of Henry II’s reign, with 
several more chamberlains than the four to whom Tout believed 
he could attribute specific financial functions, two chamberlains of 
the treasury and two chamberlains who appeared to manage the 
finances of the chamber. Mr. Jolliffe, although he does not 
examine Tout’s argument, would, I understand, reduce these four 
to three, leaving one such chamberlain in the chamber, whom he 
entitles the ‘domestic’ chamberlain:’ but this suggestion need 
not for the moment be separately considered. 

Undeniably the parallel between the two undoubted chamber- 
lains of the treasury and the two supposed chamberlains who act as 
receivers in the chamber has its attractions, but it may be fallacious. 
In almost every pipe roll covering a period when the king is in 
England more than two ministers will be named who have received 
money in the chamber, but since precise dates are not supplied we 
are left in ignorance whether two or more were acting simultane- 
ously or whether there was only one receiver at a time. The 
evidence for the early years of Henry II’s reign suggests that the 
duty fell mainly upon Warin fitz Gerold and that Geoffrey le Moine, 


1 The relative passage in the Constitutio will be found in the Dialogus de Scaccario 
(1950), p. 133. Although under Henry III the functions of the master chamberlain 
appear to have been exercised only on ceremonial occasions (Red Book of Exchequer, 
P. 759), it cannot be argued that this was the case under Henry II when, as I suggest 
below, the usage of Henry I and Stephen was followed. 

* For Geoffrey de Clinton II, see Cartulary of Oseney Abbey (Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 
3, 5, 6, 425; Salter, Oxford Charters, no. 69; Round, Calendar of Documents, France, 
Pp. 299; Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals, no. 194. 

3 Eyton, Antiquities of Shropshire, vii. 146-55. 

4 Eyton, Itinerary of Henry II, p. 315; Tout, op. cit. pp. 109-13. 

5 Mr. Jolliffe (p. 339, n.) questions whether Ralf fitz Stephen is entitled chamberlain 
in contemporary documents. Presumably the same objections could be raised in the 
case of his brother Eustace (cf. Tout, op. cit. p. 111). But Eustace’s claim to the title 
is settled beyond doubt by his own charter (Stenton, Facsimiles of Early Charters in 
Northamptonshire Collections, no. xxxvi). 

* Tout, op. cit. p. 114. ? Ante, \xviii. 339. 
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who did much of the receiving, was his subordinate.1 Another 
chamberlain, Stephen by name, received money but rarely,? and 
there are others, not necessarily chamberlains eo nomine, who are 
occasionally recorded as having done so.* That there were cham- 
berlains engaged upon financial business within the chamber is no 
doubt an inevitable conclusion, but it may not be the case that 
there were particular chamberlainships that carried this duty with 
them, and not only Tout’s hypothesis, but Mr. Jolliffe’s hypothesis 
of a single ‘ domestic ? chamberlain charged with this duty, is hard 
to reconcile with the evidence. 

The Constitutio Domus Regis is grudging in its detail, but there 
are certain facts it does make clear: that there was a master cham- 
berlain, whose duties were perhaps honorific, but who was titular 
head of the chamber; that there was a resident chamberlain who, 
at the end of Henry’s reign and the beginning of Stephen’s, was 
William Mauduit; that there were a number of other chamberlains 
who served by turn in the chamber and might be present at court 
when not actually on duty; and that there was at least one other 
chamberlain of lesser rank, the one mentioned in the Constitutio 
being in charge of the chandlery. There is ground for believing 
that the Constitutio represents the position not only under Stephen 
but also in the early years of Henry II. At the beginning of the 
reign Aubrey de Vere makes good his claim to be master chamber- 
lain or, to be precise, he regains ‘the chamberlainship that his 
father had ’,* while William Mauduit is reinstated in the position 
he held when Henry I was alive and dead.5 In the early years we 
catch glimpses of the other chamberlains, whom we have already 
noticed, who owed their fortunes to HenryI. There were doubtless 
yet others with no hereditary claims. Special mention should be 
made of one of the lesser chamberlains, for the description of his 
duties illustrates the wide range of activities that could attract that 
title: Mainard the chamberlain acts as tutor to the king’s son.® 
If we concentrate our attention on finance, we may not grasp the 
full significance of the chamber. 

The Constitutio regards the treasury as a component of the 
royal household. If the treasury is not subservient to the chamber, 





1 Pipe Roll 2 Henry II, pp. 29, 65; 3 Henry II, p. 91; 4 Henry II, pp. 125, 136, 180. 
Geoffrey receives £10 ‘ pro Warino filio Geroldi’ (Pipe Ro// 4 Henry II, p. 66): he held 
a minor post as marshal, subordinate to the treasurer and chamberlains of the treasury 
(below, p. 602, n. 1). 2 Pipe Roll 2 Henry II, p. 27; 3 Henry Il, p. 87. 

3 Besides those named above there were in the early years of the reign Ralf Waspail, 
Ralf fitz Stephen and Stephen of Tours (Pipe Roll 4 Henry II, pp. 120, 125, 129, 155, 
168, 179). For later details see Tout, op. cit. i. 112-13. 

4 Red Book of Exchequer, p. 651. 

5 See Duke Henry’s charter of Whitsuntide 1153: ‘ ministerium camerarie mee 
sicut ipse habuit in anno et die quo rex Henricus fuit viuus et mortuus’ (Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 28024, fo. 21). 


§ Pipe Roll 2 Henry II, pp. 65-6; 3 Henry II, p. 101; 4 Henry I, p. 180. 
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the one is very closely linked to the other.! If we have regard to 
their emoluments, the treasurer and the master chamberlain are of 
equal status, but it is hard to believe that any of Henry I’s or 
Stephen’s treasurers ® was the equal of an Aubrey de Vere, and 
there can be no doubt that, in the early years of Henry II, the 
master chamberlain was a vastly more important person than the 
treasurer.? If the chamberlains of the treasury were not of the 
status of Aubrey de Vere, they were still very important people. 
William Mauduit had estates on either side of the Channel,‘ and 
before Henry came to the throne he thought it worth while to pay 
a high price for William’s support.> To William’s companion at 
the treasury, Warin fitz Gerold, the king granted the major portion 
of the great honour of Eudes dapifer.® William and Warin are 
more than chamberlains of the treasury; they have duties in the 
chamber. There is little evidence for William’s activities in either 
place: ? for his son, another William, who succeeded in 1158, there 
is more evidence, but in connexion with the treasury, and he does 
not seem to have been assiduous in his attendance at court.® 
Warin, on the other hand, is, beyond question, active in the chamber, 
receiving money and performing other duties. He, too, dies in 
1158 and is succeeded by his brother, Henry fitz Gerold, who, 
though he leaves less mark on the pipe rolls, appears to have been 


1 This view is adopted by Tout, op. cit. p. 83, and by Mr. Charles Johnson, Dialogus 
de Scaccario, pp. 1-li. 

2? The succession appears to have been Herbert the Chamberlain, Geoffrey de 
Clinton, Nigel (until his elevation to a bishopric in 1133), Athelhelm, archdeacon of 
Lincoln (another nephew of Roger of Salisbury). The last-named presumably left 
office when the bishops were arrested at Midsummer 1139, but thereafter information 
is lacking. The evidence is too extensive to be discussed in a footnote, but will be 
published elsewhere. 

3 Who the treasurer was in the early years of Henry II is unknown, except that 
his name was William. Richard of Ely succeeded about 1158, perhaps a year or so 
earlier. He was only important because he was the son of Bishop Nigel (ante, xliii. 
162-6). 

* His chamberlainship (not of the treasury) was associated with the tenure of lands 
in Normandy as well as England: see charter of 1153, ‘ totam terram que ad camer- 
ariam pertinet et in Normannia et in Anglia’. Round’s interpretation is erroneous 
(Commune of London, p. 82). 

5 In his charter confirming William in his chamberlainship and granting him a 
chamberlainship of the treasury, Duke Henry confirmed him in his other lands and 
granted him two royal manors in Leicestershire, the constableship of Rockingham 
Castle and, prospectively, a further £100 worth of land. 

* By charter, probably issued at Michaelmas 1155, recited in the King’s Bench 
roll of Michaelmas 1283 (KB. 27/79, m. 25; 80, m. 7). See also Red Book of Exchequer, 
Pp. 354-6. 

7 He is shown in the pipe roll of 1130 receiving money in the chamber (Pipe Ro// 
31 Henry I, p. 134). He does not seem to figure as a witness to Henry II’s charters, 
though he appears to have been a not infrequent witness to those of Henry I (Farrer, 
Itinerary of Henry I, pp. 119, 138, 139, 147, 149). 

8 For his association with the transport of treasure see Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4 ser., 
xv. 71-7; but, as it is there made clear, this dutv was not peculiarly that of a cham- 
berlain of the treasury. 
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quite frequently at court and active in the chamber.' If this were 
the whole picture, we might be led to suppose that financial ad- 
ministration was dominated by the Mauduits and the fitz Gerolds; 
but the balance was tipped by Henry’s minister of finance, Nigel 
bishop of Ely. His was a new office, which did not survive his 
death, but in all probability we may see in it the key to the evolution 
which, before the end of the reign, brought about the assimilation 
of the treasury and the exchequer and transformed the Mauduits 
and the fitz Gerolds from chamberlains of the treasury to cham- 
berlains of the exchequer. The links that bound the treasury and 
the chamber were thereby loosened. 

Henry II’s chamber was not, of course, specifically English.* 
Henry had been duke of Normandy before he became king of 
England, and Warin fitz Gerold and William Mauduit had been 
the duke’s chamberlains before they became the king’s chamber- 
lains.? Henry II’s household, like Henry I’s, was a fusion of the 
ducal and the royal households, and the fusion gives us, even if it 
did not give contemporaries, some perplexities. It seems certain 
that the lords of Tancarville had been chamberlains to the duke of 
Normandy before the battle of Tinchebray gave the duchy to 
Henry I,4 and they continued to be chamberlains to the king of 
England. The well-known story of William of Tancarville, who 
insisted on serving Henry II in person, shows that he held at least 
an office of dignity in Normandy and enjoyed precedence there.* 
But he was also lord of widespread lands in England and the many 
remissions in his favour recorded in the English pipe rolls indicate 
that he held an office at court that was more than honorary.® It 
has been suggested that William of Tancarville held office only in 
Normandy and had no connexion with Henry II’s chamber.” But 
this notion is really self-contradictory. We may find a parallel in 
his fellow chamberlain, William Mauduit, the resident chamberlain 
of the Constitutio, who held lands both in Normandy and England 
which were associated with the chamberlainship that was hereditary 
in his family. This hereditary chamberlainship was not, it should 
' Details are given later: many instances of his witnessing charters can be traced 


through the index (p. 315) to Eyton, Itinerary of Henry II. 

* Tout suggested the contrary; but he cited little of the evidence (op. cit. i. 111, 
mn. 1). 

’ Warin’s post as chamberlain in the ducal household is evidenced by numerous 
charters (Delisle-Berger, Actes de Henri II, nos. 33*-57*, 76*). William Mauduit’s 
charter was issued while Henry was duke but not king (above, p. 599, n. 5). 

‘ Haskins, Norman Institutions, p. 77. 

5 Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium (ed. James), pp. 242-6: and see Round, King’s 
Serjeants, pp. 115-16, and Haskins, op. cit. p. 183. 

* Pipe Roll 2 Henry II, pp. 25, 44, 45, 59, and later rolls. 7 Tout, op. cit. i. 111, n. 1. 

8 See above, p. 599, n. 4. So William of Tancarville who died in 1129 was regarded 
as ‘ chamberlain of England and Normandy ’, though this cannot be an official style 


(Haskins, op. cit. p. 112): no reason has been advanced for any change in the status of 
his grandson. 
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be remarked, the chamberlainship of the treasury, and there does 
not seem, in fact, to be evidence that any such chamberlainship 
existed in Normandy.! I mention these matters here not to pro- 
pound a solution, but to emphasize the complexity of the history 
of the chamber and the differences we must expect between its 
organization in the twelfth century and in the thirteenth when the 
Norman connexion had been dissolved. Knowledge of the 
chamber as it existed under Henry III cannot be applied to resolve 
the uncertainties surrounding the chamber under Henry II. 

There is good reason for supposing that the staff of the chamber, 
as of the household generally, increased during the reign of Henry 
II. This was the consequence of the greater resources and widening 
activities of the king. One result was the creation of new, but 
subordinate, offices. Mention may be made of one chamberlain- 
ship of which our knowledge is exceptionally full: it is of interest 
in the present connexion because Richard le Roux (Ruffus), in 
whose favour the office was created, is regarded by Mr. Jolliffe as 
the first ‘ household’ or ‘ domestic’ chamberlain.2 The pipe rolls 
throw no light upon his employment in the early years of the reign, 
whatever his status as chamberlain may have been. In 1166 he 
was rewarded with the grant of land at ‘ Imendon’ in Melksham,’ 
and about the same time the king seems to have granted him land 
at Imber to which the bishop of Salisbury laid claim. Ten years 
or so later these lands, together with some woodland at Seende and 
some houses in Devizes, which appear to have been Richard’s own 
property, were erected into a serjeanty.5 This meant, of course, 
that the chamberlainship became hereditary and, further, that the 
lands became the subject of periodical enquiry by the exchequer. 
The returns to these enquiries show that Richard’s estate in 
Melksham consisted of one carucate and his estate in Imber of two 
carucates.® His status therefore was greatly inferior to that of the 
Mauduits or the fitz Gerolds, the Clintons or the fitz Herberts, and 
his heirs were quite insignificant people, whether in the chamber or 
elsewhere. Mr. Jolliffe speaks of Turpin as the successor of 
Richard le Roux and says that he united ‘ the functions of receipt 
of the king’s private revenue and of the provisioning and conduct 
of the household and wardrobe’.? But clearly Turpin did not 
succeed to Richard’s hereditary office,* though it may be true that 
there was a transfer of duties from one lesser chamberlain to 


1 Haskins found no trace of such officers. 2 Ante, \xviii. 339. 

3 Pipe Roll 14 Henry II, p. 157. 

‘ Ibid. p. 160; Red Book of Exchequer, p. 238. 

5 Foedera, i. 41; Eyton, Itinerary of Henry II, p. 218. 

® Book of Fees, pp. 12, 586, 738. 7 Ante, \xviii. 340-1. 

8 The succession appears to have been Richard, Thomas, Richard, and John le 
Roux, whose heir was a minor in 33 Henry III: see Book of Fees, pp. 12, 341 (corrected 
in Red Book of Exchequer, p. 489), 380, 586, 738, 1420-1. 
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another. It is equally true that Henry fitz Gerold is found, in and 
and after 1158, performing duties similar to those discharged by 
Turpin, but it would be misleading to speak of Turpin as Henry’s 
successor. The facts show conclusively that there was no such 
specialization in function among the chamberlains as Mr. Jolliffe, 
and Tout before him, have supposed.! 

It may be well to add that Henry fitz Gerold is another cham- 
berlain regarding whom Mr. Jolliffe appears to be under some 
misapprehension. He asserts that ‘Warin and Henry fiz Gerold 
and William Mauduit cease after 1158 to serve at the receipt of the 
chamber, becoming in practice chamberlains of the exchequer’ 
and, again, that ‘Henry’s first chamberlains, Mauduit and fitz 
Gerold, leave the camera for the exchequer’.? Actually both 
Warin fitz Gerold and William Mauduit II seem, as I have said, to 
have died in 1158. Warin was then succeeded by his brother 
Henry and William Mauduit II by William Mauduit III. The 
activities of the Mauduits are more difficult to trace than the activ- 
ities of the fitz Gerolds. It is clear, however, that Warin served 
both in the treasury and in the chamber and that Henry did like- 
wise. Some details of Henry’s activities are instructive. In 1158, 
presumably after his brother’s death, he is found receiving money 
in the chamber,’ but since the king (and he) soon after removed to 
the Continent, we cannot know whether or not he continued to do 
so: the pipe rolls appear to contain no subsequent record of this 
activity on his part. Such details as the pipe rolls do give of 
Henry fitz Gerold’s activities have to be considered in relation to 
the king’s absences from England. The king was overseas between 
14 August 1158 and 25 January 1163, and again between February 
and May 1165, and from about the third week in March 1166 to 
March 1170. The chamber was inseparable from the king, but 
that does not mean that all the activities normally undertaken by 
officers of the chamber ceased in England, though plainly we 
should not expect payments by English debtors to be made in the 
chamber, except when such a debtor happened to be at the king’s 
court. Inthe king’s absence the kingdom was ruled by the justiciar, 
Robert, earl of Leicester, and, after his death on 5 April 1168, by 
his erstwhile associate Richard de Lucy. It should perhaps be 
noted too that the queen was nominally regent from the close of 


1 Geoffrey le Moine affords a good example of the heterogeneity of a minister’s 
duties. Apparently his primary duty in the household was in connexion with the 
larder (Round, King’s Serjeants, p. 236). At Michaelmas 1165 he is found in the king’s 
court at Westminster, accompanying the treasurer and the two chamberlains of the 
treasury as one of four ‘ marshals ’ (Madox, Formulare, p. xix). The pipe rolls show that 
he served in the chamber. 

2 Ante, \xviii. 351-2. 

% Pipe Roll 4 Henry I, p. 179. That Warin died before Michaelmas in this year is 
clear from the transfer to Henry of terrae datae (ibid. pp. 123-4). 
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1159 to September 1160.1 She was, of course, attended by her own 
household, but it is quite probable that some of the king’s chamber- 
lains were at her court. Henry fitz Gerold was almost certainly in 
England at the same time as the queen,? for in the pipe roll of 1160 
it is recorded that he was responsible for the king’s falcons. As 
other references show, he continued in England after Michaelmas 
1160.4 The absence of such references in the pipe rolls of 1162 
and 1163 does not necessarily mean that he was continuously or 
largely absent abroad, for he was certainly with the king at Dover 
on 19 March 1163.5 He continued to reside in England, for in the 
pipe roll of 1164 it is recorded that the money with which the 
countess of Aumale was furnished passed through his hands.* At 
Michaelmas 1165 he is sitting in the king’s court at Westminster.’ 
Evidently he remained in England after the king had left for 
France in March 1166, for in the twelve months ending Michaelmas 
1167 he received {100 to pay the liveries of the knights who were 
guarding the coast of Kent.* He received a like sum for the same 
purpose in the following year. The source of the money in 1168 
deserves comment, for it came from a sum of £700 paid from the 
treasury to Richard de Lucy out of the proceeds of a scutage. 
Richard was justiciar and, it is highly probable, sole justiciar when 
he received the money. All of it was used for military purposes. 
Richard himself paid various knights and serjeants and Welsh 
irregulars and he supplied funds to Geoffrey de Vere for keeping 
the Welsh March, to Henry fitz Gerold for paying the knights in 
Kent and to Ralph le Breton for paying the knights in Essex.® 
Military expenditure of this kind was a typical function of the house- 
hold and the fact that on this occasion Richard de Lucy, in the 
king’s absence, directed it does not make it less so. A notable 
feature is the creation of a special fund for the purpose that became 
subject to audit by the exchequer, for the English pipe rolls rarely 
inform us of such an arrangement, which must have been by no 
means unusual. Here, then, we have a welcome example of the 
way provision was made for military emergencies, in the absence 
of the king and the chamber. There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that Henry fitz Gerold played the part he did primarily 
because he was a chamberlain, though his experience may have 
been useful, and certainly it cannot be argued that this duty fell on 
him because his duties as chamberlain of the treasury detained him 


1 Memoranda Roll 1 Jobn (Pipe Roll Soc.), pp. Ixvi-lxxi, Ixxvi-lxxvii. 

? He was with the king at Saintes about the middle of 1159 (Delisle-Berger, Actes 
de Henri IT, no. 126) and may have accompanied the queen back to England, as Eyton 
suggested (op. cit. p. $1, n.). 

3 Pipe Roll 6 Henry II, p. 47. * Pipe Roll 7 Henry II, pp. 56, $9. 

5 Delisle-Berger, Actes de Henri II, no. 234, pp. 380, 382. 

® Pipe Roll 10 Henry IT, p. 21. 7 Madox, Vormulare, p. xix. 

8 Pipe Roll 13 Henry II, p. 201. ® Pipe Roll 14 Henry II, pp. 198-9. 
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in England. These are irrelevancies, for his functions in either 
capacity could be discharged by deputies: he is in the king’s 
service and the king employs his servants as he will. The whole 
incident illustrates the danger of attempting to seek too precise a 
definition of the duties of ministers in the twelfth century. The 
same danger is illustrated by Henry fitz Gerold’s activities in the 
transport of treasure. He hires ships from the Cinque Ports and 
provisions them: these ships are required for the transport of 
treasure to Normandy when the king is overseas. On another 
occasion, when the king and the chamber are in England, he 
requires the sheriff to provide a packhorse for carrying treasure 
from Winchester to Porchester, obviously for transport overseas.” 
Is Henry acting as agent of the treasury or of the chamber? Prob- 
ably we are asking a pointless question; for he is the agent of 
both, and both are still components of the household. 

This is not to deny that there is specialization in the king’s 
service and that tendencies are there which will result in the sharp 
definition of departments in the thirteenth century. Already under 
Henry II there are clerks of the chamber who are differentiated 
from the clerks of the king’s chapel, though obviously they work 
in close contact with them.? There is no hint of chamber clerks in 
the Constitutio Domus Regis. What is disclosed in the Constitutio is a 
division between the clerks of the king’s chapel and the scriptorium.* 
Under Henry II there is no doubt that the clerks of the king’s chapel 
write the king’s charters, while the scriptorium appears to remain 
in England with the justiciar. The clerk who is at the head of the 
scriptorium has a seat at the exchequer, and clerks of the scriptorium 
are employed as clerks of justices in eyre, who are themselves under 
the supervision of the justiciar.5 This has some bearing on Mr. 
Jolliffe’s main thesis, for the separation of the scriptorium from the 
ambulatory household would alone make it difficult to accept his 
suggestion that Richard of Ilchester began his career as a clerk of 
the chamber and that the description of his office, scriptor curie, can 
be extended to scriptor camere curie.© What Richard of Ely tells us 
in the Dialogus of Richard of Ilchester’s early days seems consistent 
only with his employment upon exchequer business.’ 

These criticisms and questionings would be of little importance, 

1 Pipe Roll 7 Henry II, pp. 56, 59. 2 Pipe Roll ro Henry II, p. 26. 
° For the clerks of the chamber see Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of 
Mediaeval England, i. 115-18, though this account needs revision. The association of 


the clerks of the chamber with the clerks of the king’s chapel is manifest from the 
writs, for which the latter were responsible, notifying payments into the chamber. 

* Dialogus de Scaccario (1950), p. 129. 

5 Memoranda Roll 1 Jobn, pp. \xxxiii-lxxxv. That the chancery clerks attending the 
king were clerks of the chapel is clear from Peter of Blois’ letters (epp. 14, 150) and an 
incident reported by Giraldus Cambrensis, De Iure et Statu Menevensis Ecclesiae (Opera, 
vol. iii), p. 302. For clerks of the scriptorium attending justices in eyre, see Cartularium 
Rierallense (Surtees Soc.), p. 66. © Ante, \xviii. 18-20. 


7 Dialogus de Scaccario (1950), pp. 26-7; Memoranda Roll 1 John, p. \xxxv. 
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except to those interested in the minufiae ot twelfth-century history, 
were it not for the implications of Mr. Jolliffe’s interpretation of the 
evidence. His conception of the character and personnel of the 
chamber leads him to advance a revolutionary view of its functions 
in the early years of Henry II’s reign. The chamber, he says, ‘ is 
found supplementing and reinforcing the action of the exchequer 
at times of crisis and always rivalling it in a haphazard and inter- 
mittent way in the collection of the king’s profits’.! He asserts 
that there was an ‘administrative vacuum between the capital 
audit and the provincial debtors ’ and that into this vacuum ‘ Henry 
advanced his private treasury, equipped with some of the aptitudes 
of the central treasury and weighted with the respect inspired by 
his own presence or his personal writ’.? I could wish that Mr. 
Jolliffe had been more explicit. He alleges that the exchequer was 
relieved ‘ of a responsibility it could not fully discharge’ in respect 
of long-standing debtors and that the remedy was ‘ to attorn them 
to the more immediately effective authority of the chamber ’.* 
What sanctions the chamber could apply that were not available to 
the exchequer—that is, to the justiciar—I must confess I do not 
know, and Mr. Jolliffe does not reveal. Prima facie it seems un- 
likely that the king should select as his instruments some minor 
officers of the chamber to remedy the failures of the barons of the 
exchequer, of Robert, earl of Leicester, Bishop Nigel of Ely, 
Richard de Lucy, William Mauduit, Henry fitz Gerold. To 
suggest that Richard le Roux or Geoffrey le Moine (a subordinate 
officer of the treasurer and chamberlains) or Turpin succeeded 
where these great men failed would be to strain credulity. And if it 
be alleged that the king did not employ such men but took direct 
action, we can only wonder what procedure was adopted that did 
not involve the ordinary processes of the law, the law of which the 
justiciar was the instrument, whether the king was resident in the 
country or not. But these points, vital as they might be to our 
understanding of administration in the twelfth century, need not be 
pursued if Mr. Jolliffe’s interpretation of the pipe-roll entries on 
which he relies should prove to be incorrect. For unless they 
bear the plain meaning which he assumes, cadit quaestio. His thesis 
is based largely upon three cases, those of the viscountess of Rouen, 
William of Chesnay and, from a different angle, William Cade. Let 
us examine them. 

It is perhaps well to consider in the first place the entries on 
the pipe rolls regarding William Cade and, as a preliminary, to 
recall what is known from other sources of the man himself. He 
is the best known of Christian money-lenders in the twelfth century.‘ 


1 Ante, \xviii. 361. SP. 24: *P. a0. 
4 Ante, xxviii. 209-27, 522-7, 730-1; Jenkinson, ‘ A Moneylender’s Bonds of the 
Twelfth Century ’ in Essays in History presented to R. L. Poole, pp. 190-210. 
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Many years after his death, he was remembered on the Continent 
as a man of immense wealth with agents per omnia mundi climata 
In England, too, there was good cause to remember him, for the 
exchequer was still pursuing in the reign of John the last remnant 
of debt due under his bonds that had fallen into Henry II’s hands 
when he died.2 An international figure, with headquarters at 
Saint Omer, the chance that the records of this country are better 
preserved than those across the Channel has meant that details of 
his career must be sought in the pipe rolls and in the records of his 
private business that upon his death became the concern of the 
Crown. Yet numerous as they are, such details afford but glimpses 
of William Cade’s transactions. They tell us but a little of his 
English activities, and it may well be that his activities on the 
Continent absorbed the major part of his time and attention. Mr. 
Jolliffe can scarcely be altogether unaware of William Cade’s pro- 
fession and repute, but, for reasons that do not appear, he ignores 
ascertained facts and surmises that William was a London vintner 
and sees in him a servant or agent of the chamber of the king of 
England.’ However, fragmentary as our information is, the pipe 
rolls do furnish one complete (or approximately complete) record 
of a transaction in which William Cade was engaged, and this puts 
his relation to the king in a clear light. From the beginning of 
Henry II’s reign, William hefd the farm of Dover and he continued 
to do so until Michaelmas 1161.4 This obviously was intended as 
a favour; by farming the revenues of the port, he should have been 
able to make a profit and so recoup himself in some measure for 
the financial assistance we may presume he had given to Henry. 
Such a profit, it may be supposed, took the place of the interest 
that he would charge to other borrowers. He did not, of course, 
account for this profit, but he was required to account for the 
farm itself, and the pipe rolls contain the particulars for five and a 
half years. The farm amounted annually to {24 in blanched money 
and £30 by count. Over the whole period a little more than £44 
was expended on official passages to the Continent, £14 195. was 
paid into the treasury, and the whole of the remainder, amounting 
to about £240, William retained. Sometimes a balance is allowed 
to him as a gift (im donis), sometimes as a payment (in soltis), some- 
times as a remission (én perdonis); but all phrases mean the same 
thing. There can be no question of these sums being used, as 
Mr. Jolliffe supposes, ‘ for the expenses of route and sojourn’ of 
the royal household ; and his comment that ‘the king takes his 
1 Robert de Courgon, cited by C. H. Haskins, ante, xxviii, 730. 


2 Pipe Roll 13 Jobn, p. 60. 
3 Ante, Ixviii. 10. 
* Red Book of Exchequer, p. 648; Pipe Roll 3 Henry II, p. 108; 5 Henry II, p. 61; 


6 Henry Il, p. 55; 7 Henry II, p. 62. The details are not absolutely consistent, but the 
discrepancies are of no consequence. 
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debts as and when he will’ is here inapposite.1_ On the contrary, 
the king is paying his debts. But if this is so in the case of the 
farm of Dover, where the pipe rolls give us adequate evidence, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it is so also in the very 
numerous cases where payments are made by sheriffs to William 
Cade without any specific reason being given. True, he is occasion- 
ally found acting in another capacity than a money-lender obtaining 
repayment, as when he supplies gold for the crown and regalia of 
the young king and is paid by a precept on the sheriff of Berkshire; 
but this is quite an exceptional transaction. Given the clue, 
William Cade’s profession is very legibly written in the pipe rolls. 
And ‘ when the bulk of the auxilium comitatus of 2 Henry II for 
twelve counties was paid in soltis Willelmo Cade’ * we should not 
suspect, as Mr. Jolliffe does, ‘a general levy for the account of the 
household ’, but a repayment of some of the money Henry needed 
to borrow in his bid to win the crown of England. That the 
payments to William Cade, amounting in ten years to about £5600, 
were the counterpart of the king’s borrowings from him was the 
explanation put forward forty years ago by Sir Hilary Jenkinson.® 
His conclusion has not hitherto been controverted and it appears 
to be incontrovertible. 

To understand the story of the viscountess of Rouen and the 
farm of Southampton, we have to go back to 1156. From March 
in that year the revenues of the port were farmed by William 
Trentegeruns at the annual rate of £300 in blanched money. In 
the eight months to Michaelmas, he had spent £42 odd locally and 
had paid himself £50, leaving a balance of £112. Of this balance 
he and his wife received {100, and {12 was paid into the treasury. 
In the following twelve months, he expended £60 odd locally and 
he and his wife received £242. The next twelve months, ended 
Michaelmas 1158, left him nominally £236 in deficit, and this 
deficit was transferred in the following year to the viscountess of 
Rouen.* The inference is that William had died and that the 
viscountess was his widow, and this inference is confirmed by a 
charter of Duke Henry’s of 1150-1, which is witnessed by William 
Trentegeruns, at that time viscount of Rouen.’ It is to be noted 
that, although nothing had been paid into the treasury in the 


1 Ante, \xviii. 10. 

? Technically the tax upon the counties was not an auxilium but an assisa or donum: 
the towns paid an auxilium. Nor is it correct to say that the ‘ bulk’ of the receipts 
fell to Cade. The details are to be found in Pipe Roll 2 Henry II, pp. 7, 10, 12, 16, 23, 
34, 38, 49, 51, 63, 67. 

3 Ante, xxviii. 215, 219. 

* Pipe Roll 2 Henry Ii, p. 53; 3 Henry Il, p. 107; 4 Henry II, pp. 178-9; 5 Henry II, 
Pp. 50-1. 

5 Delisle-Berger, Actes de Henri II, no. 15*. Curiously enough Delisle did not 
connect William Trentegeruns with the viscountess, although he collected much 
information relating to the lady (ibid. Introduction, pp. 214-18). 
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twelve months ended Michaclmas 1158, in the same period the 
viscountess had received £146 in payments from six sheriffs,! and 
it may also be noted that in 1156 William Trentegeruns had received 
a payment of 15 marks from the sheriff of Sussex.? Up to Michael- 
mas 1158, then, William and the viscountess had received £548, 
obviously not gratuitously. The viscountess continued to hold 
the farm of Southampton until Michaelmas 1163, when the nominal 
deficit amounted to £1423 odd.’ It is unlikely, however, that the 
whole of this sum had come into her hands, for her successors in 
office discovered that (as was liable to happen) the receipts did not 
cover the amount of the farm and refused to be held liable for the 
balance, the farm being consequently reduced in 1167; 4 but in any 
case the viscountess had received substantial amounts for which 
she did not account at the exchequer. The inference is that she 
and William Trentegeruns were creditors who had lent money to 
the king and were being repaid as William Cade was being repaid 
at Dover. What is not explained is why from 1158 onwards the 
viscountess produced no writ from the king that authorized her to 
retain the monies she had received. It may be that there is a 
connexion between the absence of authority that would satisfy the 
barons of the exchequer and the king’s absence abroad from August 
1158 to January 1163. Whatever the explanation, it was not until 
the latter months of 1165 that the barons were furnished with 
evidence that enabled them to give a quittance: at the Michaelmas 
session the viscountess produced a writ which showed that she 
had been adjourned into the chamber and that no more was to be 
demanded of her by the process of the exchequer.’ In view of 
Mr. Jolliffe’s comments, let it be said that there is no reason to 
suppose that the viscountess had relinquished the farm of South- 
ampton otherwise than voluntarily,* or that she was then heavily, if 
at all, in debt to the Crown or that anywhere else than in the chamber 
could a final settlement have been achieved. So far as we know, 
the exchequer in the twelfth century was not concerned with the 
king’s borrowings and repayments, except in so far as they re- 
sulted in the anticipation of current revenue, which had to be war- 
ranted by writ. Mr. Jolliffe does not see the affair of viscountess 
in this light: he says that she ‘is removed from the cognizance of 
the treasurer and barons and must in future account to the chamber ’. 

1 Pipe Roll 4 Henry II, pp. 120, 132, 136, 138, 163, 176. 

® Pipe Roll 2 Henry II, p. 60. 

3 Pipe Roll 6 Henry II, pp. 22-3; 7 Henry II, pp. 58-9; & Henry II, pp. 38-9; 9 
Henry II, p. 56. 

4 Pipe Roll 10 Henry II, p. 27; 11 Henry Il, p. 24; 12 Henry II, p. 109; 13 Henry II, 
PP. 193-4. 

5 Pipe Roll 11 Henry II, p. 24. 

® The phrase ‘ vicecomitissa dimisit firmam’ would normally mean that she sur- 
rendered the farm (Pipe Ro// 13 Henry II, p. 194). It certainly carries no implication 
that she was dismissed. 
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He believes that the king was ‘ dissatisfied’? with the. viscountess, 
that ‘ exchequer control was still working badly ’, and that the lady 
had to be disciplined, although her debt ‘ may not have been im- 
mediately realized’.1 All this is conjecture, and the evidence, of 
which Mr. Jolliffe cites but a part, does not bear him out. 

We may now turn to William of Chesnay. He was sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk from Easter 1157. At Michaelmas of that 
year his account showed a surplus, but in the following year a 
nominal deficit of {£119 odd. Actually this had been paid to 
William Cade, who in the following year received a similar payment 
of £90 odd. The balances in William of Chesnay’s hands—for the 
payments all appear to be such—went in the same way to William 
Cade until 1161. The account for 1162 showed an apparent 
deficit as did the account for 1163 when William of Chesnay re- 
linquished office.2 In 1165 we get the explanation of the deficits: 
he had been directed to pay the money—/wit attornatus inde—to 
Isaac the Jew. William de Chesnay did not then produce a writ, 
but he was warranted by the chamber roll and by a roll kept by 
Richard of Ilchester.* It is not, in fact, until 1168 that he produces 
the writ which is his authority for paying Isaac £479.‘ This left 
him still in debt to the extent of £212, which included an amerce- 
ment of £200 incurred in 1161, but then respited.5 William never 
paid more than {10 of this amercement. He died in 1174 and his 
successor in title was pardoned the balance of {190.° If we refrain 
from glossing the pipe-roll entries, the story seems plain and simple 
enough, and, though it throws a little light upon royal finances, 
there is nothing in it that is exceptional.? But again Mr. Jolliffe 
finds implications that have been hidden from earlier students. 
He asserts that William ‘ was the worst offender of all’, presumes 
that the amercement of 1161 was ‘ for the arrears of the county’ 
(when, in fact, there was not even a nominal deficit), and believes 
that by ‘ using rougher methods ’ the king ‘ succeeded in enforcing ’” 
a debt which the exchequer was unable to get paid.§ Exactly 


1 Ante, \xviii, 9, 16. Léopold Delisle inferred much the same (Actes de Henri II, 
Introduction, p. 215): he was contradicted by Tout, Chapters in Administrative Histor), 
i. 107, mM. I. 

® Pipe Roll 3 Henry I, p. 76; 4 Henry II, p. 126;. 5 Henry II, p. 8; 6 Henry Il, p. 2; 
7 Henry II, p. 2; & Henry I, p. 61; 9 Henry II, p. 28. 

3 Pipe Roll 11 Henry II, p. 4. 

* Pipe Roll 14 Henry II, p. 17. 5 Pipe Roll 7 Henry II, p. 7. 

® Pipe Roll 15 Henry Il, p. 95; 16 Henry Il, p. 5; 17 Henry Il, p. 4; 18 Henry IU, 
p. 25; 19 Henry II, p. 120; 20 Henry II, p. 40; 22 Henry II, p. 62; 23 Henry Il, p. 126. 
The details given in the various years are not entirely consistent. It is quite clear 
that the entry on Pipe Rol] 12 Henry II, p. 20, recording a part payment is erroneous. 

7 In 1163 it is noted that he had accounted to the king for £40 and was to account 
to the king for a further £27 19s. 6d. The exchequer took no further cognizance of 
these sums (Pipe Roll 9 Henry II, p. 28). What lies behind this is quite obscure, but 
there is nothing to make us suspect any. unusual pressure. Mr. Jolliffe’s comment 
(p. 17) seems to be misconceived. 8 Ante, \xviii. 16. 

VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCLXXIII GO 
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what Mr. Jolliffe means when he says ! that William ‘ is summoned 
to the payment of his debts per rotulum camere et per rotulum archi- 
diaconi’ 1 cannot guess, nor do I understand his other observations 
on the transaction. I do, however, understand the note by the 
editors of the Oxford edition of the Dialogus de Scaccario: ‘ here 
William answers the summons of the Exchequer by producing an 
order from the Camera to pay the sum to Isaac the Jew’.? Perhaps 
the point might have been more felicitously expressed; but can 
there be any argument that at Michaelmas 1165 the precept to pay 
Isaac is a matter of the past and that what William said to the barons, 
in effect, was that there was no debt? This precept did not differ 
from previous precepts to pay William Cade,* and the presumption 
must be that it was honoured as previous precepts had been 
honoured, even though formal proof to satisfy the barons of the 
exchequer was delayed. 

Let me add that the whole system of anticipating the revenue in 
the reign of Henry II is obscure. The general outline is not in 
doubt, but the details of the procedure are uncertain. The writ so 
often mentioned in the pipe rolls as authority for payments was 
presumably issued to the creditor and was, it must be supposed, for 
aprecise sum. But it is equally clear that what the creditor received 
from a Crown debtor was often an odd amount, the cash remaining 
in his hands after other commitments were met. The creditor 
could rarely expect that the full amount named in the writ would 
be forthcoming on demand from any single source. It follows that 
he got what he could in cash from one or more Crown debtors and 
gave corresponding receipts, presumably in the form of tallies.‘ 
When large sums were being repaid, as they were to William Cade, 
the transaction would be complicated and presumably might 
involve many individual payments. Whatever may be thought of 
this interpretation of the evidence, it must be plain that any system 
of assigning Crown debts would be liable to abuse and that the 
barons of the exchequer would scrutinize closely any claim that a 
Crown debtor had already paid to a Crown creditor sums that 
would otherwise have been paid into the treasury. The barons 
obviously had to be satisfied both as to the writ and as to each 
individual payment under the authority of the writ. Hence doubt- 
less the delays that occurred in giving a formal quittance. But 
the exchequer was concerned directly only with the debtor, not, 
except indirectly, with the creditor, and therefore only one aspect 
of these debits and credits was recorded in the pipe rolls. Another 


1P, 19. ® Dialogus de Scaccario (Oxford ed.), p. 213. ; 

* Or, for that matter, to pay Isaac: see Pipe Roi/ 8 Henry II, p. 61; 11 Henry II, 
p. 7; 12 Henry II, p. 19. 

“For William Cade’s use of tallies see ante, xxviii, 210, 215-17. If payment were 
made at once, in full, the cancelled writ would presumably be the receipt. 
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set of accounts was necessary to record the obligations of the 
Crown and the discharge of them. Where was this set of accounts 
kept? The answer appears to be ‘the chamber’. Certainly there 
seems to have been a chamber roll that recorded the issue of precepts 
of this kind on the revenue, which were also recorded in a roll 
kept by Richard of Ilchester. But a precept was not evidence of 
payment, which presumably was only proved by the receipts given 
by the creditor, and until precept and receipt were matched the 
barons would not give his quittance to a Crown debtor. 

Since we have to reconstruct the financial history of Henry II’s 
reign from fragments, any conclusions must be hesitating and 
tentative, but an examination of the entries upon which Mr. Jolliffe 
relies shows how difficult it is to accept his thesis that the chamber 
was called upon to supersede the exchequer in the collection of 
debts due to the Crown. An alternative explanation seems always 
more probable. There is an additional argument, one which has 
to be used with caution, no doubt, an argument from silence, but 
which, since it reinforces the objections that have already been 
advanced, may now be put forward. If Mr. Jolliffe’s reading of 
history were correct, it would mean that in the years when the 
exchequer was controlled by Robert, earl of Leicester and Bishop 
Nigel, it was feeble and inefficient as an instrument of financial 
administration, but that, after death had removed the earl and 
sickness the bishop, the exchequer became strong and efficient 
under the guidance of Richard de Lucy and Richard of Ely, the 
treasurer. If this were so, how comes it that the Dialogus de Scaccario 
gives no hint of this change, and indeed implies the contrary? To 
Richard of Ely the great men of the exchequer were the earl of 
Leicester and his own father. Of any reform since their time he 
makes no suggestion, though he notes administrative changes, the 
posts, for example, created for Richard of Ilchester and Thomas 
Brown. And we may search the Dia/ogus through for any notion 
that the chamber has rendered, or is capable of rendering, any 
assistance to the exchequer in the recovery of debts.!_ Doubtless 
Richard of Ely is not always accurate in detail, doubtless he some- 
times idealizes and sometimes slurs over realities. But why should 
he suppress the story of failure and reform, which would have 
redounded so much to his own credit? To ask the question is to 
answer it. 


H. G. RICHARDSON. 


1 The solitary reference to the chamber is for the purpose of explaining why a 
sheriff might fail to pay cash into the treasury (Dialogus (1950), p. 80). 
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The European Inheritance. Edited by Sir Ernest BARKER, Sir GEORGE 
Ciark and Professor P. VaucHER. 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954.) 


DurinG the last decade the notion that Europe is a social, cultural, and 
political unit has been gaining ground, at any rate among statesmen. It 
is no surprise to read in the preface to the volumes here reviewed that 
the genesis of the undertaking was in the winter of 1942-3 when a con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education appointed a Books Commission 
charged with the task of purveying English publications to member 
countries after the end of the war, and with the duty of considering the 
feasibility of ‘a work on history, “‘ of an objective character ”’ which 
might be available for general use in the member countries and else- 
where’. A History Committee was appointed in March 1943 and from 
its deliberations resulted the present three-volume work. Based on the 
collaboration of ten scholars, the work is planned for senior forms of 
schools and junior years of universities. ‘It is . . . a history of Euro- 
pean man, and of his influence on the rest of mankind ’, aimed at ‘ com- 
municating to the youth of Europe, as dispassionately and as justly as 
possible, some sense of the inheritance of Europe and the spread and 
influence of that inheritance.’ 

These sentiments are from the preface to the work and suggest that 
it was conceived as something rather different from the normal history 
of Europe. If something novel was contemplated nothing particularly 
novel has emerged. There have been other co-operative ventures by 
authors of various nationalities and there is no evidence here of an essay 
in comparative history, no attempt to estimate European experience in 
non-European terms, no stimulus to a reconsideration of stale boundaries 
in space and time, no debate on the problem itself of whether Europe is 
an intelligible field of study. The contributors are tied to the usual 
periods and move within the limits of conventional territorial limits. 
It was, however, evidently an aim of the editors to persuade the con- 
tributors to advance their narrative in a truly European way—as a series 
of real situations rather than as a collection of the time-honoured sections 
on ‘ economic change ’, ‘ literary development ’, ‘ diplomatic relations ’, 
‘internal affairs’. This integration of historical narration is much to be 
desired and in so far as they have encouraged its practice the Allied 
Ministers have achieved something useful. 

Judged as a history of Europe The Exropean Inheritance is better than 
many and in parts is first-class. Volume i opens with a section by 
Professor V. Gordon Childe. This prehistory makes dull reading but 
improves (ch. ix) as historical time is reached. The section on Greece 
and Rome by Sir W. W. Tarn is, on the other hand, well written but not 
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very illuminating, far too close to the encyclopaedia article which says a 
word about everything and lacks a real argument. Professor C. H. 
Dodd’s contribution, ‘The Jews and the beginning of the Christian 
Church ’, is both well written and intellectually fascinating, a product 
of careful preparation and mature reflexion. Then comes a substantial 
essay by Professor F. L. Ganshof on the Middle Ages. Medievalists are 
accustomed to treating Christendom as a unit and the author seldom 
slips into disguised summaries of national histories. As one might 
expect the treatment of feudalism and economic matters is authoritative, 
but the section as a whole is somewhat perfunctory. 

The second volume is divided between Sir George Clark, Professor 
Vaucher and Professor Daniel Mornet. The Provost of Oriel’s chapters 
on the sixteenth and seventeenth century are the best part of the whole 
work. He has taken his task seriously and obviously put a great deal 
of work into it. The result is peculiarly rewarding. The European 
scene is viewed as a whole and there is much that is both novel (see the 
note on medium aevum in Calvin, ii. 54) and well expressed. One may 
disagree with the writer (on the importance of printing, or whether 
Valla and Pomponazzi are typical humanists) but yet be enlivened by his 
approach; the chapter on ‘ The Reformation’ is extremely well done. 
Dr. Vaucher deals with eighteenth century political history in a rather 
uninspiring way, but this is perhaps because literature and ideas have 
been allocated to Dr. Mornet who again demonstrates his ability to handle 
ideas on an almost statistical basis. The last chapter of this part is 
apparently based on a contribution by the late Paul van Tieghem, whose 
name is misprinted (ii. 335, n.). 

Volume iii contains a section on the nineteenth century by Professor 
G. Bruun and a section on the period 1914-50 by Professor E. Vermeil, 
besides a ‘ Review and Epilogue’ by Sir Ernest Barker. Dr. Bruun’s 
narrative is very accomplished. He weaves politics, economics, art, and 
literature into his account, and if the result makes serious demands on 
the reader it is none the worse for that. Dr. Vermeil’s section is, on the 
contrary, almost too easily read. Constructed round the German history 
of the inter-war period—Germany being treated as at once a mirror of all 
European developments and a problem to which all Europe had to react 
—cultural developments are neglected and, though the author’s position 
is balanced and judicious, his style is somewhat polemical. Sir Ernest 
Barker’s final summing up is most pleasantly written and deals with 
some important questions. But it is rather impressionist and imprecise. 
Here is a note on the Greek etymology of the word ‘ Europe ’—but 
no consideration of the fundamental change in the emotional value of 
the word in the fourteenth century and later. Here is a word on the 
geographical conditions of the European continent, but no real treatment 
of the human problems raised by the physical structure of the region. 
Sir Ernest sees two Europes, which ebb and flow from prehistoric times 
onwards. His sympathies are with ‘ the peninsular Europe of the West ’ 
(iii. 348). He concludes on a tone more hortatory than is becoming in a 
historian. 

The work as a whole can be confidently recommended as a good 
introductory survey. If it is marred by a failure to deal with the problems 
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posed by physical geography (as noted above), it reflects many other 
contemporary interests. The medieval and early modern portions, for 
example, take full account of demographic factors, till lately the province 
of only very modern historians. On the other hand, the nineteenth- 
century volume pays due regard to literature—and not just ‘ political 
thought ’—in a way long familiar to medieval and Renaissance scholars. 
Even in Dr. Vermeil’s mainly political contribution there is some dis- 
cussion of the general significance of atonal music: one would scarcely 
find such a passage in ‘Grant and Temperley’. Each section (except 
the prehistoric one) ends with a few pages of documents in translation. 
These are on the whole well done, though Dr. Ganshof could have 
chosen a far more instructive portion of the Benedictine Rule than that 
given here. There are some excellent maps and photographs, including 
one showing on the seme plate Lincoln and Marx, a suitable symbol of 
the preoccupations which clearly oppressed the contributors to the post- 
1814 parts. The indexes in each volume are first-rate. 


Denys Hay. 





L’Orient et la Gréce Antique. Par A. AyMarp and J. Ausoyer. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1953.) 


Tuis is the first volume of yet another French universal history, Histoire 
générale des civilisations, to be completed in seven volumes, under the 
general editorship of Maurice Crouzet. It is a very large tome, but it 
covers a long period, from the beginnings of civilization in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia in the latter part of the fourth millennium B.c. to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and a wide area, the whole civilized world 
from Greece to China; Rome and the western Mediterranean are omitted, 
and will presumably form a prologue to volume ii, ‘ Rome et son Empire ’, 
by the same pair of authors. Professor Aymard is responsible for every- 
thing except India and China, which are the work of Mademoiselle 
Auboyer. Collaboration between the two has not been perfect, for 
each apparently thought the other responsible for the Indus civilization 
revealed at Mohenjodaro and Harappa, and as a result it has been omitted 
altogether. 

It might seem impossible to say anything worth while even in 700 
closely printed pages on so vast a field, but by rigorously eliminating 
‘straight history’ save for the broadest indications of the successive 
migrations and empires, the authors have given themselves elbow room 
to discuss without the appearance of undue haste or compression the 
general character of each civilization, under the headings of its political 
forms, its social and economic forms, its religious aspects, and its artistic 
and intellectual aspects. The treatment within each civilization is in the 
main analytic, but where they are important developments are traced. 
This treatment is best adapted to the more static civilizations, such as 
those of Egypt and Mesopotamia; for the Greek world the problem is 
solved by dividing its history into three chronological periods, the 
archaic, the classical, and the Hellenistic, each treated analytically. 
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The simplest way to describe the balance of the book will be to give 
a list of the chapters with their respective length. 


Subject Pages Subject Pages 
Egypt . ; ‘ ‘ - 95 Archaic Greece . ‘ d . oa 
Mesopotamia . ‘ ‘ . 68 Classical Greece . ‘ ‘ ee 
The Hittites. . P - § The Hellenistic World . ‘ . 146 
Lydia ; ‘ oo a 
Persia. , . 16 The Greek World ; ‘ . 7a 


Minoans and Mycenaeans . . 9 ee 
Phoenicians . ; ? a. 

Aramaeans ‘ ; ‘ «. Zi : i ; ‘ . 3 
Israel . ‘ ; ‘ - 3 Chim. 2 ‘ i ‘ - 41 


Near East (excluding the Greeks) 232 Far East ; ; ; ; . @ 


From these figures it might appear at first sight that Professor Aymard, 
who is a classical scholar, primarily interested in Greek, and especially 
Hellenistic history, has distorted the scale of the book to fit his own 
tastes. The reviewer, being himself a classical scholar, is not perhaps 
in a position to give an unbiased judgement on the question, but on 
the whole it seems to him that Professor Aymard has been fair in his 
allocation of space. Despite their long history, to be reckoned in 
millennia rather than in centuries, their vast populations and great 
material resources, the civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia did not 
contribute to our heritage a tithe of what a small group of Greek cities 
added to it in a few centuries. And despite acres of hieroglyphs and 
millions of clay tablets (mostly still undeciphered and unpublished) the 
evidence which they supply to the historian is so ill-balanced, and on 
many of the topics with which this book is concerned so meagre, that 
on many vital questions the only honest answer is ‘non liquet’. Pro- 
fessor Aymard is an honest man, and in his treatment of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia has not taken refuge in vague generalizations or presented 
unproven hypotheses as facts. He has stated the evidence, drawing 
attention to its limitations, and where it is possible formed his conclusions ; 
where it is not he has left the question open. At times he is perhaps 
over-cautious. When, for instance, we find in the Roman census 
records that brother and sister marriages were very common in all classes 
of Egyptian society at that date, it is surely legitimate to infer that the 
ancient Egyptian evidence, though not by itself conclusive, does really 
refer to the prevalence of this curious custom. But caution is a very 
welcome quality in a historian of these remote periods, and the reader is 
given a fair idea of how much we really know about them. 

There is so little known about the minor civilizations of the Near 
East that the few pages devoted to the Lydians, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, 
and Minoan and Mycenaean cultures are all that they deserve. One 
could have wished for a fuller treatment of the Hittites, about whom a 
few tantalizing details are given, but the decipherment of the Boghaz 
Koi tablets has not yet progressed far enough to provide adequate 
material for it. The Persians might with justice have been given more 
space, for their achievement in the sphere of imperial administration was 
considerable, and is—thanks largely to Greek observers—relatively well 
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documented; and their religion was a serious attempt to grapple with 
problems which are still alive today. Here Professor Aymard has 
fought shy of problems—such as the date of Zoroaster and what he 
really taught, and what relation his teaching bore to the traditional 
Persian religion—to which the experts in this field have been unable to 
give firm answers. But the most serious complaint against this section 
of the book is the meagre treatment of Israel. Here again one feels 
that Professor Aymard has avoided very controversial topics, on which 
there is a vast bulk of modern literature through which an outsider, 
without expert knowledge of the original texts and their many and 
perplexing philological problems, finds it difficult to thread his way. 
But in view of the high intrinsic importance of their religious develop- 
ment, and the ample and varied—if obscure and disputable—evidence 
they have left both of their religious development and of their political 
and social institutions, the Israelites surely deserve fuller discussion. 

Mademoiselle Auboyer’s chapters on India and China are less dis- 
tinguished than Professor Aymard’s on Egypt and Mesopotamia. She 
has indeed a thankless task. As long as the Vedic and other religious 
literature remains our only source—and it seems unlikely that archaeology 
will add much—our knowledge of early Indian history will remain 
negligible. The author has given us the usual vague generalizations, 
which are in fact based on the most tenuous evidence: she would have 
done better to have described the nature of her sources and admitted our 
ignorance of most aspects of Indian life. Her Chinese chapter is, as she 
frankly admits, mainly based on the theories of Marcel Granet. Here 
again a discussion of the nature and quality of the sources, both archaeo- 
logical and literary, of early Chinese history would have been more 
illuminating than a largely fanciful reconstruction. 

We may now turn to the half of the book which is devoted to the 
Greeks. Here Professor Aymard is on his own ground, and writes 
with a full mastery of the subject. He tends unduly to expand his scale 
as he progresses. The archaic section is rather meagre as compared 
with the classical, and the Hellenistic is lavish in detail. There is some 
excuse for this in that the earlier periods are more familiar to the general 
reader for whom the book is designed, whereas the Hellenistic world, 
despite its great interest and importance, tends to be a blank to him. 
But Professor Aymard goes rather too far in redressing the balance. The 
few paragraphs given to Homer and the Athenian dramatists, for instance, 
contrast rather oddly with the several pages devoted to the scanty frag- 
ments which survive from the rather second-rate belles Jettres of the 
Hellenistic age. Again in the classical period more space might have 
been given to describing in fuller detail its greatest political achievement, 
democracy. Not a word is said of the popular jury courts, which were 
a vital part of the system, and political pay, another essential feature, is 
only briefly mentioned in another connexion. A fuller account should 
also have been given of the procedure of administration and legislation, 
in particular of the functions of the popular council which guided 
without controlling the assembly. The early experiments in federal 
institutions, in particular the Peloponnesian and Athenian Leagues, also 
deserved some mention in their own right: they are merely alluded to 
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in retrospect in the account of the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues of the 
third and second centuries B.c. 

The reviewer naturally does not agree with all the author’s judge- 
ments. The conventional picture of the Athenian Empire as a univer- 
sally detested tyranny does not in his opinion square with the recorded 
facts, which show that the common people in the allied or subject cities 
were well contented with their position and loyal to the Athenian people. 
The picture of the secluded life of Athenian women applies only to a 
small minority, the wives and daughters of the bourgeoisie, not to the 
peasants and urban workers. Schools were common in the fifth century 
—even the tiny Boeotian city of Mycalessus had several—and not, as 
the author seems to say, a Hellenistic innovation: and the programme 
of Hellenistic schools was not limited to Homer—prizes were offered for 
elegy, comedy and tragedy, arithmetic, general knowledge, and singing 
and playing the lyre. 

The author somewhat exaggerates and misrepresents the contrast 
between Ptolemaic and Seleucid policy towards city foundations. It is 
true that the Ptolemies founded very few cities of Greek immigrants 
and the Seleucids a considerable number. But it does not follow that 
the Ptolemies maintained racial segregation, and the Seleucids favoured 
fusion. Rather the reverse. The great majority of the Greeks who 
immigrated into Egypt lived scattered about the country, and having no 
citizen status to preserve for their children, they intermarried freely 
with the natives. The Ptolemies moreover seem to have given no 
fiscal or legal privileges to Greeks as such. Only citizens of the Greek 
cities were debarred from intermarriage with the natives, in so far as 
citizenship depended—as was usual in Greek cities—on descent from 
citizen parents on both sides. Since this rule probably applied in Seleucid 
foundations, the fact that most Greek immigrants into Seleucid territory 
were drafted into cities would have kept up racial segregation. Secondly 
some of the early and all of the later Seleucid ‘ foundations’ were not 
creations of new cities of immigrants, but grants of city status to native 
towns. How far this is evidence of a deliberate policy of Hellenization 
is very doubtful; in the one case where we know what lay behind the 
change, Jerusalem, the initiative came from below, from the Hellenized 
Jewish aristocracy: the only part which the Seleucid government played 
was to charge a substantial fee for the city charter. 

These are, however, minor criticisms of a masterly description of 
Greek society in its various aspects. The account is sober and realistic, 
giving due emphasis to the shadows as well as the high lights of Greek 
civilization, and bringing out the variety of conditions in different parts 
of the Greek world. 

The plates are artistically admirable but not very instructive. Over 
a third of them are devoted to Egypt; most of them are architectural, 
and include some very old friends such as the Pyramids and the Sphinx. 
Another third are allotted to Greek art; these too are very many of them 
rather hackneyed views—the Lion Gate of Mycenae, the Parthenon, and 
the like. 

The volume as a whole well illustrates the difficulty of producing 
satisfactory general histories. If they are written by a team of specialists, 
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like the Cambridge Ancient History, they lack unity; if entrusted to a 
single author they are inevitably weak in parts. On the whole Professor 
Aymard is to be congratulated on his courageous attempt to cover so 
vast a field only assisted by a Far Eastern specialist. He has produced a 
book which, apart from certain /acunae, is comprehensive, and is through- 
out both scholarly and readable. 


A. H. M. Jones. 


The Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles. A study of the Stone-using 
Agricultural Communities of Britain in the Second Millennium B.c. 
By Sruarr Piccorr. (Cambridge: University Press, 1954.) 


Tue formulation of the sub-title of this book in terms of economics, 
and absolute chronology, gives expression to the conceptual progress of 
archaeological research. Prehistory is the term most generally in use 
for this move towards synthesis in recovering the life and origins of the 
pre-literate peoples of the past, and, in addition to its being an accurate 
and comprehensive presentation of the material facts of archaeology, 
this work of Professor Piggott’s is a notable contribution to the pre- 
history of these islands and of that Europe which lay on the utmost 
borders of the Ancient World. 

It would be difficult to claim that the immigrant neolithic communi- 
ties, the first farmers in Britain, were significant for the agriculture of the 
eventual, historical, future. That honour, in so far as it lies in pre- 
historic times, probably belongs to the various Celtic invaders of the first 
millennium B.c., but the neolithic settlers represent the first appearance 
in Britain of the traditions of the Mediterranean world, and the begin- 
nings of civilization. These people are of more than specialist interest, 
particularly when their monuments form so conspicious a part of the 
topography of some regions. Such are the Long Barrows of the Cots- 
wolds and the southern chalklands, the flint mines of Sussex and else- 
where, and the multifarious megalithic tombs around the western seaways. 

The first chapter discusses the environmental and ecological setting 
of the neolithic settlement, and then follow chapters on the most im- 
portant of the immigrant elements, the Windmill Hill culture, so-called 
from the type-site in Wiltshire. The monuments, sites, material equip- 
ment, expansion, origins, and relationships, are described and discussed. 
Next follow chapters on the chambered tombs, and their builders, in 
west and north Britain and in Ireland. The magical art, of west Mediter- 
ranean and Iberian origins, found on the walls of some of the Irish and 
Welsh Passage Graves, is analysed, and there is a chapter elucidating the 
particularly complex building traditions seen in the megalithic tombs of 
northern Scotland and Orkney. 

Two chapters are devoted to a full presentation of what may now be 
called the Secondary Neolithic cultures. These represent very interesting 
aspects of what in anthropology would be called ‘ culture-contact’. At 
the time of the arrival of the Windmill Hill, and related true neolithic 
cultures from France, the British Isles already possessed a small popula- 
tion of food-gathering, hunter-fisher, communities. In the Secondary 
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Neolithic cultures is seen the effect on these people of the immigrant 
influences. This was not only in the form of borrowed ideas and 
techniques such as the manufacture of pottery, but in actual stimulation 
of certain aspects of the older economy in response to new outlets. The 
development of stone-working industries at remote places where suitable 
rock occurred for the large-scale production of stone axes is one of the 
most remarkable manifestations of the adaptability of the indigenous 
population. 

Some of the more important groups of hunter-fishers had had common 
origins with communities in Denmark, and the Baltic region, in the days 
before the flooding of the North Sea bed. Professor Piggott detects a 
renewal of this connexion in certain features of the neolithic cultures 
along the east coast of Britain, and there are here many fascinating 
problems yet to be resolved. For those interested in the relationship 
between environment and culture, it is worth mentioning the intriguing 
Circumpolar Stone Age without attempting to reveal its part in the 
plot. 

Anyone acquainted with Professor Piggott’s other publications will 
know to expect a lucid and widely informed text, and a standard of 
illustration beyond reproach. The format of the book is of the highest 
order, and its publication forms a land-mark in the archaeological litera- 
ture not only of Britain but of Europe. 


T. G. E. Powe tt. 


Winfrid-Bonifatius und die christliche Grundlegung Europas. By THEODOR 
SCHIEFFER. (Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1954.) 


Ir, as seems best, we accept the tradition of Fulda as against that of 
Mainz, this year marks the twelve-hundredth anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of St. Boniface. As was to be expected, it has occasioned some 
commemorative literature of no great worth. The sources for St. 
Boniface’s career do not lend themselves to facile evaluation, and any 
attempt to present a straightforward narrative based upon them must 
involve the papering-over of a good many cracks. There are years of 
which almost nothing is known, others for which the evidence is con- 
flicting—and none where the story is as simple as it first appears. The 
present book, however, does not belong to this class. It is of more 
permanent worth. Professor Schieffer is already the author of an 
admirable study of the ecclesiastical history of the eighth century, where 
he has argued that there was no incipient struggle between regaum and 
sacerdotium in the expansion and reform of the Frankish church: Franks, 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries and the papacy worked on the whole har- 
moniously towards the end that all desired. Professor Schieffer probably 
overstated his case; but it was a sensible case, and forms the background 
to his present work. 

Professor Schieffer devotes nearly half of his 286 pages of text to an 
introductory sketch of the situation in western Europe that met St. 
Boniface at his first arrival from England, and of how it had arisen. It 
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is well done, and will be helpful to German students unable to read the 
Ford Lectures of Wilhelm Levison, but it would have been better if the 
space could have been given to arguing more closely some of the problems 
that occur over St. Boniface’s own career. 

A traditional Frankish, and not merely a Carolingian, concern for 
the stability of the Rhineland and the territories east of the Rhine form 
the background to the missionary endeavour of the eighth century. 
Clovis himself had feared greatly the threat to his power from across the 
Rhine. The reputations of his Merovingian successors depended to 
no small extent on their measure of success in tackling the trans-Rhenish 
enemies of Francia, from the Frisians at the Rhine mouth to the Alemans 
and Bavarians far away in the south. These enemies had, of course, no 
coherence; nor were they remotely similar in cultural and religious 
development. The Saxons, as is well known, fought for their pagan 
independence till decimated by Charlemagne, whereas the Bavarians were 
nearly as civilized as the Franks themselves. The Carolingians were 
territorial lords in the Rhineland and had special interests to guard 
there; they were thus the more likely to encourage missionaries whose 
work could stabilize the lands lying immediately east of their own. 
A central problem of St. Boniface’s career is why, enjoying Carolingian 
backing, he made so many influential enemies and came in the end to 
judge his life’s work a partial failure. His contemporary, St. Pirmin, 
fared bettet in this respect, and so also, it seems, did St. Willibrord. 

Professor Schieffer is keenly aware of this difficulty, and has used the 
work of others, notably Vahle, who have been specially concerned with 
it. Yet I am uncertain where he thinks the solution lies. The projected 
reform of the Frankish church, both in Neustria and Austrasia, and the 
re-establishment of Roman caronical discipline over a higher clergy 
long given to worldly pursuits, plainly antagonized many. To this class 
may belong Bishop Milo of Reims and Trier and Bishop Gewilib of Mainz, 
et eiusmodi similes. ‘Their opposition, and that of the landed aristocracy 
with whom they were linked, is reflected in the open admissions of the 
Frankish church councils that the reformers had run into difficulties. 
But too much can be made of these opponents; we know little enough 
about them. (Gewilib, incidentally, left a good name behind him in his 
diocese, and Milo belonged to the family that founded Hornbach.) 
Though they may have been influential at the Carolingian court they 
certainly did not include all the Frankish episcopate, and did not represent 
Neustrian opinion. Professor Schieffer is too ready to fall back 
upon the eiusmodi similes of St. Boniface’s correspondence with the 
papacy. Furthermore, the Frankish church was soon capable of. pro- 
ducing men of its own (Chrodegang and Fulrad among them) who 
could help forward the reforming plans of the Carolingians and keep in 
touch with Rome without any assistance from St. Boniface—indeed, not 
without some hostility towards him. Within the scheme of reform, 
probably no item gave greater offence than the attack on the precariae 
verbo regis, the ecclesiastical possessions alienated in favour of royal 
followers. In practice, St. Boniface failed to touch the precariae : the 
security of the Carolingian settlement was too much bound up with 
them. The best he could achieve was that rents due to ecclesiastical 
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owners should be regularly paid. The precariae must, in general, have 
remained non-returnable. A full study is needed of the dispersal of 
these precariae, especially in Neustria. Meanwhile, we can agree with 
Professor Schieffer that, in joining battle on this issue, St. Boniface was 
challenging not merely the new landed aristocracy by whose help the 
Carolingians had risen, but the Carolingians themselves. But still I 
doubt if this gets to the root of the opposition to St. Boniface. He was 
a difficult man to get on with, as St. Willibrord found. His correspond- 
ence reveals a personality that could stand very little opposition. Yet 
this, too, is insufficient explanation. We are left, I think, with two 
further causes of trouble: St. Boniface’s relations with southern Germany 
and his support of and reliance upon his fellow-countrymen. 

It is a commonplace that the Anglo-Saxon missionaries attached great 
importance to their link with England. St. Boniface was not alone in 
having faithful English correspondents throughout the years of exile. 
Less of a commonplace is the closeness of the missionaries to each other 
in lands they never ceased to consider foreign, and their success in 
winning, and holding, the material rewards of their spiritual labours. 
These rewards—whether grants of land, immunities or ecclesiastical 
office—were essential for the prosecution of their work; but they were 
also, by their mere number, a reminder to the Franks that the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries had come to stay and were going to stick together. 
Professor Schieffer draws attention to this state of affairs, particularly in 
the Rhineland and in those territories (notably Hesse and Thuringia) 
where ‘ paganism’ was often no more than unorganized, indisciplined 
Christianity; where, too, the Franks had long had interests of their own. 
St. Boniface and his friends became remarkably well entrenched in lands 
that were indeed exposed to attack from real pagans in the shape of 
Saxons and others, but which normally were peaceful and worth develop- 
ing. The point about the story of St. Boniface and the Donor Oak at 
Geismar is not that it was a kind of dress-rehearsal for Dokkum. Pro- 
fessor Schieffer rightly comments that powerful Frankish military help 
was to be had in the vicinity, and that the inhabitants of Geismar would 
have been extremely foolhardy to have murdered St. Boniface, if such 
were ever their intention. When St. Boniface really wanted martyrdom 
he had to go to northern Frisia to find it, though even from there it was 
possible to bring back his body to Utrecht and thence home to Fulda. 
The greater part of his missionary career was not spent among dangerous 
pagans but among settled peasant communities of uncertain religion who 
feared and respected the Carolingian name. This, surely, is why the 
Frankish hierarchy looked askance at the foreigners in their midst, and 
why St. Boniface at the end of his life begged Fulrad to intercede with 
King Pippin for the followers—‘ foreigners almost to a man ’—who 
would be left defenceless by his death (ed. Tangl, Letter 93). 

The Bavarians, led by their great Agilolfing dukes, were a constant 
worry tothe Franks. They had dynastic and economic ties with Lombard 
Italy, were in direct touch with Rome and, most serious of all, could and 
did influence the Alemans and the Saxons in their reactions to the Franks. 
It was St. Boniface who accepted Duke Odilo’s invitation to reform the 
Bavarian church and bring it more into line with Roman practice. The 
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mutual respect of these two men can only have alarmed the Carolingians. 
Professor Schieffer indicates the signs of this alarm without appreciating 
their full significance. He is certainly right to interpret the effective 
transformation of the bishopric of Eichstatt from a Bavarian to a Frankish 
see as the formation of ‘ein siidéstliches frankisches Vorwerk gegen 
Baiern’. When Carloman finally attacked Odilo, St. Boniface aban- 
doned his friendship with the latter. Odilo preferred the Irishman Virgil 
of Salzburg to his former English friends. But the seeds of suspicion 
were there: the Englishmen had been counsellors of a dynasty the 
Carolingians had marked for destruction. Does Professor Schieffer 
sufficiently appreciate the enormous political importance of St. Boniface’s 
work in Bavaria? This alone prepared the way, despite Carolingian 
suspicions of St. Boniface himself, for the final Frankish subjection of 
Bavaria—a subjection ecclesiastical as well as political. Others have 
pointed out that Bavaria’s natural ties were with Lombardy, not with 
the north. Without St. Boniface, and without the Carolingian fear of the 
Agilolfings, the unification of Germany need not have happened in the 
way it did. 

These, then, are among the causes of St. Boniface’s partial failure. It 
is not all the story but it merits more attention than it gets. 

Professor Schieffer accepts, finally, a political background to St. 
Boniface’s career that, in my view, is due for a thorough reassessment. 
I refer to the alleged ambition of the Carolingian mayors to rob the 
Merovingians of their kingship. Now there certainly comes a point at 
which this must have been true. But when? Are we to interpret the 
rise of the Carolingians as a long-term struggle for this end, with 
Grimoald’s coup as a piece of bad mis-timing? If we do, we must 
suppose that the Carolingians alone of the great Frankish families felt 
no affection for their ancient dynasty. It was not the weakness but the 
antiquity of the Merovingians that stood in the way of their replacement. 
The papacy, conceivably through its English agents led by St. Boniface, 
alone made possible what I am inclined to think the Carolingians had 
never before seriously considered: the permanent displacement of the 
Merovingians. It happened suddenly and violently. St. Boniface had 
his place in these events. I do not agree with Professor Schiefier that 
when, in 723, Charles Martel extended his protection over St. Boniface, 
these events were already foreseen; the diplomatic form of the docu- 
ment granting this protection has no special political significance. On 
the other hand, I attach more importance than does Professor Schieffer 
to the deliberate restoration of the Merovingians in the person of 
Childeric Il], and I do not accept his dating of the Concilium Germani- 
cum, the significance of which turns on whether there was or was not a 
reigning Merovingian at the time. On other points of detail, perhaps 
less important, I also disagree with him. But I am none the less grateful 
for a book that is both scholarly and timely. 

J. M. Warrace-Hapbri_Lt. 
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The Famulus, the Estate Labourer in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 
By Professor M. M. Postan. (Cambridge: University Press for 
Economic History Society, 1954.) 


ProFEssor M. M. Posran is the author of the second of the Economic His- 
tory Review’s Supplements. Written with the author’s customary erudition, 
the essay gathers together in a convenient form all the relevant evidence 
(mainly printed) for the economic and social history of the men and women 
who provided the labour on the demesnes of the big estates between the 
date of Domesday Book and the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
As he says, the existence of the famuli has long been commented on by 
writers dealing with particular estates and manors, but the advantage of 
having the evidence, which hitherto has been dispersed, collated by an 
acknowledged expert, is obvious. In addition Professor Postan analyses 
the phenomenon from the standpoint of the economic historian who 
concerns himself with early manifestations of wage-labour in a society 
where the great majority of the primary producers (particularly peasants) 
did not live on wage payments. 

Professor Postan points out that in the thirteenth century a high 
proportion of the total labour force on the demesnes of the big estates— 
and because of the evidence this means mainly church estates—was hired 
for wages, and that the proportion of labour provided by customary 
services was smaller than was traditionally supposed. Looking back to 
the period of Domesday Book, he observes the large class of slaves 
employed in the manorial curiae who (as earlier scholars have pointed out) 
seem to be in a numerical relationship to the demesne plough teams, 
although it is not suggested that such slaves were only employed as 
ploughmen. Already in 1086 a class of men called bovarii were begin- 
ning to appear, and twelfth century surveys indicate that they had 
largely supplanted the demesne slaves. Their function was the same, 
that is, they manned the demesne ploughs, but they were now serfs 
rather than slaves, and had been placed on holdings. These holdings 
were in many cases taken from the demesne rather than from the tenant 
land, and it was in return for them that ploughing service was performed. 
Similar service holdings or ‘ base serjeanties ’, as Professor Postan calls 
them, were created for other farm servants and minor manorial officials. 
This settling of slave labourers on the land is compared with the 
analogous and contemporary settlement of military followers (house- 
hold knights) on knight’s fees away from the household. 

Professor Postan warns that there is no simple historical sequence 
from demesne slavery, through the base serjeanty represented by the 
bovarii, to modern free wage labour. The labour employed on thirteenth 
century demesnes, other than that done as rent by customary tenants 
with full holdings, was heterogeneous in character. Some was done as 
piece-work by temporarily hired labourers, some was done by part- or 
full-time stipendiary famuli whose remuneration was not in land, but in 
money or in food, and some was done by the famuli, part of whose wages 
was in the service holding. But service holdings were small and could 
not provide the minimum subsistence needs of the labourer and his 
family. Hence even the servants with holdings in ‘ base serjeanty ’ had 
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to have their wage supplemented by money, by liveries of corn, by the 
right to an acre’s crop from the demesne, or by the use of the lord’s plough 
team on Saturdays. In other words, even where famuli had holdings 
attached to their jobs, wage payments in other forms than rent allow- 
ances were considerable. 

Professor Postan, on the basis of deductions from scantier evidence 
than is available for the thirteenth century, concludes that in the twelfth 
century too, the demesne labourers were kept alive by wage payments 
as well as by the possession of service holdings. But service holdings, 
appearing at the end of the eleventh and in the twelfth centuries, were in 
fact losing their function in the thirteenth century. According to most 
thirteenth century surveys the tenants of service holdings were not 
doing the original services, but paying rent in money which was used 
for hired labour of various categories. In so far as base serjeanties still 
existed with their original function, it was, according to Professor Postan, 
with the object of keeping scarce labour attached to the demesne (p. 26). 
In the earlier period, service holdings had been created so as to promote 
both the expansion of cultivation and the provision of labour for the 
demesne. By the thirteenth century the expansion of cultivation had 
gone to its limit, and hired labour was relatively abundant and cheap 
(p. 36). If there seems to be some contradiction between Professor 
Postan’s suggested reason for the survival of some base serjeanties, and 
his general picture of a greater abundance of wage-labour in the thir- 
teenth century, this could be explained in terms of regional variation. 

Professor Postan’s paper is of importance in showing in detail the 
character of wage-labour employed on the big estates. It supplements 
the conclusive evidence, calculated by Kosminsky from the Hundred 
Rolls, of the general inadequacy of customary services for demesne 
requirements. The effect of this paper may be to modify impressions 
concerning the importance of labour services on the demesne in the 
thirteenth century created (perhaps beyond the author’s intention) by 
his article on ‘ The Chronology of Labour Services’ (Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 4th series, vol. xx). Furthermore it should, of course, be em- 
phasized that, in the nature of things, the amount and character of wage 
labour employed by peasants and by smaller (especially lay) landowners, 
neither of whom kept records, do not come into Professor Postan’s 
picture. Yet the labour employed by these groups by the end of the 
thirteenth century may well have been greater in amount, and more 
decisive in determining the development of the general category of wage 
labour, than that employed on the estates for which the evidence is most 
abundant. This also raises the problem of the extent to which medieval 
hired labour was in any way similar to the free wage labour of modern 
times. That which was employed by the wealthier peasants of the village 
may have been subject only to economic compulsion. But was the same 
true, as Professor Postan asserts (p. 23), of the hired labour on the manorial 
demesne? ‘The voluntary element which Professor Postan sees (p. 26, n.) 
in the instructions for the recruitment of famuli in the Gloucester Car- 
tulary, does not alter the general impression that non-economic compul- 
sion on this estate predominates in the choice of labourers ad commodum 
domini. That lords saw a profit in this form of compulsion exercised by 
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virtue of the servile legal status of their dependents is shown in an 
unprinted early fourteenth survey of a manor of the Yorkshire Abbey 
of Selby. On this manor the lord was entitled to take the famuli curiae 
from among the sons of his serfs, that is ploughmen, carters, and a 
shepherd. He could pay them a rate of wages only a little more than 
half what would be paid to an ex/raneus, thus (in the words of the survey) 
giving the lord a ‘ profit on these wages ’ of 225. 10d. 
R. H. Hinton. 


Cartulaire de Phépital Saint-Jean de Bruxelles (Actes des xii® et xiii® Siéeles). 
Edited by Paut BoneNFANT. (Brussels: Académie royale de 
Belgique, Commission d’Histoire, 1953.) 


St. JoHNn’s HospirAat, situated on the outer Boulevards, opposite the 
Botanic Gardens, is not the oldest hospital in Brussels, though it was 
probably the first to be designed for the care of the sick and not merely 
as an almshouse. It was founded by a Confraternity of the Holy Ghost 
in 1186. The confraternity was for general relief of the poor, and was 
modelled on a similar guild in Cologne under the same patronage. A 
grant of Henry I, duke of Brabant, of 1295, exempting old men who have 
retired to the hospital from taxation and military service, appears to 
indicate that this hospital also was originally an almshouse. It had 
then changed its patron and become known as St. John’s Hospital 
(probably from the dedication of the adjoining chapel). Its earliest 
statutes, given to it in 1211 by the bishop of Cambrai, show that it had 
then definitely assumed the care of the sick. The members of the com- 
munity were limited to three men and twelve women, vowed to poverty 
and chastity. One of the men was called Procurator, and had charge of 
the external relations of the house. There was also a priest, with cure 
of the souls of the community. There were also to be a Master and a 
Mistress responsible for the conduct of the men and women respectively. 
Four of the sisters were to be associated with the men in a committee of 
management. The statutes definitely provide for the care of the sick 
and for the use of the hospital by women lying-in, and as a home for 
foundlings. It is specially provided that no poor people be taken who 
are sufficiently able-bodied to beg their bread in the streets. The 
statutes are important because they are not only among the earliest 
known to us, but also because they seem to have been the model for 
those of other hospitals in the diocese of Cambrai. It is noticeable that 
the hospital soon became independent of the bishop and became ‘exempt’, 
and also that the temporal administration of it, committed by the bishop 
to four responsible laymen, fell not unnaturally into the hands of the 
échevins or otber considerable burgesses of Brussels. In the later deeds 
the Mistress, or Prioress, appears to be the head of the house. The 
documents which M. Bonenfant has printed do not extend beyond 
A.D. 1300. Most of them are concerned with the conveyance of land; 
but there is a series of Papal bulls confirming the privileges of the house, 
and granting various indulgences, such as leave to celebrate mass during 
an interdict. Similarly, there are indulgences from bishops to assist in 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. CCLXXIII RR 
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raising money for rebuilding in 1254, and from the bishop of Cambrai 
for eating milk-meats in Advent and wearing leather slippers. A good 
many are concerned with burial rights. The hospital got its own 
cemetery in 1237, and had to enlarge it in 1300. The chapel of St. John, 
adjoining the hospital, belonged to the parish of Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Chapelle, and the Canons of Sainte-Gudule, as patrons of that church 
had the appointment of the chaplain. The hospital, however, got a 
chapel of its own in 1226. Many of the acts relate to conflicts of juris- 
diction with the collegiate church, which succeeded in limiting the 
rights of the hospital to its own members and patients, though other 
persons might be buried in the cemetery provided that the rights of 
parish churches were not infringed. 

M. Bonenfant has had some trouble in constituting his text, since the 
earliest cartulary of the hospital has not survived. This ‘ hairy book’, 
was, however, copied into later cartularies, and a good many original 
documents remain in the archives of the hospital, which form a section of 
those of the Assistance Publique at Brussels. It has thus been possible to 
assign almost all the documents to their numbered places in the ‘ Hairy 
Book,’ though there are a few which had not been entered in it. Among 
other points of interest it may be noticed how much of the property 
dealt with was ‘allod’. It is also worth recording that Adam de Hal, one 
of the benefactors of the hospital, was proceeding in 1234 on a crusade 
against the people of Stedingen, near Bremen, The cartulary makes a 
handsome volume, and the substitution of a buckram case for the ‘ paper 
boards ’ in which this series was formerly issued is a great improvement. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Origins of Prussia. 
Press, 1954.) 






By F. L. Carsten. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 


Tue book is designed to give a new interpretation of the Hohenzollern 
State. Its subject is the historical analysis of that peculiar balance of 
classes, which formed the basis of the Prussian monarchy. Biographies 
of rulers, their military actions or moves in the field of foreign policy 
are only mentioned as far as they have contributed to shape this chapter 
of social history. The book ends with the death of the Great Elector 
in 1688, because the author is convinced that at this time all historically 
relevant elements of the monarchy were assembled. For his purpose the 
author had to examine a great variety of sources and an extended and 
often controversial literature on the social history of eastern Germany. 
The research on the administrative history of Prussian absolutism, 
resulting in the publication of the Acta Borussica, had been very much 
stimulated by the desire of G. Schmoller and his school to find precedents 
for their ‘ State Socialism’ in the classical period of the Hohenzollern 
monarchy. Later the political problems connected with the First World 
War gave a strong impulse to the study of the mediaeval expansion on 
the eastern border of Germany. 

The author unfolds his story on three parallel lines, by describing 
the social developments of the territories of Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
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and Prussia, which were finally to become the eastern core of the mon- 
archy. He works out their individual features, which are especially strong 
in the case of the highly rationalized foundation of the Teutonic Order 
on both sides of the Vistula. But in all these lands south of the Baltic the 
main periods, which determine the rhythm of their social history, are 
identical. The book starts with the epoch of economic expansion, 
which had its run throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
increasing numbers in western Europe created a permanent stream of 
new settlers emigrating into the thinly populated and technically back- 
ward lands east of Elbe and Saale. Dr. Carsten’s carefully documented 
description shows convincingly how the possibilities of a situation, 
where both land and labour were plentiful, brought about a social 
regime remarkably free from political restrictions, a rural economy 
without the bonds of manorial organization, a middle class in prosperous 
market towns with a vigorous self-administration, a native population, 
to whom religious conversion and economic adaptation opened the way 
to equal status with the newcomers. But this state of society did not 
last, when the stagnation and economic retrogression became dominant 
in most parts of Europe. The standstill of the colonization coincided 
with a definite weakening of the dynasties who had directed the move- 
ment of extension. The rural nobility took over jurisdictional functions, 
which had formerly been under princely control. This change led to a 
depression of the peasants’ status; labour services made increased de- 
mesne farming profitable at a time when west of the Elbe manorial 
organization was fading out. In the sixteenth century the returning 
prosperity of western Europe offered an extended market to the grain 
production of the Baltic lands. The Junkers, now in full control of the 
Gutsherrschaft, had become husbandmen on a big scale, and had even 
taken the commercial transactions out of the hands of the urban middle 
class, whose decline during the period of depression had been rapid. 
This nobility dominated the Estates, on whom the rulers depended on 
account of their growing financial needs. The landowners absorbed by 
their own economical and local interests, resisted all European commit- 
ments as the source of expensive wars, while the ruling dynasty was led 
in the opposite direction by its far-flung territorial claims and possessions. 
The decisive turn came with the Great Elector, who by obtaining the 
money for a small but well trained permanent army, eliminated the 
Estates as a political force, but compensated the nobility in the country- 
side by strengthening their social position. Dr. Carsten emphasizes the 
lasting sympathy of the Hohenzollern for this section of their subjects. 
For the financial administration the Elector was able to establish a 
bureaucracy sufficiently efficient and free from corruption to allow him 
to dispense with the help of private tax farming still used in contemporary 
France. Those were the elements of Prussian absolutism, which Dr. 
Carsten calls the Hohenzollern despotism, probably in order to emphasize 
the difference in social foundations between east and west. 

At the end the author summarizes his observations on this important 
part of German history by considering the possibility of an alternative 
development to the Elector’s establishing monarchical control over the 
Estates in his various principalities. These political bodies, in which 
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the towns partook, might have developed to form a more natural basis 
for political integration during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century when social and economic changes gave a greater strength to 
the urban middle class. I think a reflexion like this overlooks one point 
of importance. A development of this type, for which England is the 
classical example, has as its presupposition the existence of a monarchy, 
capable to create the frame within which the Estates in co-operation and 
opposition can stand for the community. The vacuum resulting from 
the fact that at the beginning of the modern era Germany did not possess 
a monarchy of this character was a very important factor in the process 
by which out of territorial and domestic controversies a new power was 
created in an exceptionally conscious and sustained effort. 

Dr. Carsten strongly emphasizes the importance of the Elector’s 
wars for the establishment of his absolutism; but in accordance with the 
author’s programme no analysis of his foreign policy is given. It seems, 
however, doubtful whether a new interpretation of Prussian history can 
be convincing without an exposition of the new Power against the 
background of European policy in the Baroque period. A similar question 
can be asked about the end of the book’s story with the death of the 
Great Elector, when Prussian power was a claim but not an established 
fact and the formation of the monarchy’s internal forces was by no means 
completed. The Junkers, as a class originally opposed to the political 
and military ambitions of the dynasty, did not change their attitude 
radically before Frederick II. The part played by Prussia in nineteenth- 
century German history, the Zollverein, the great contribution to the 
economic rise of the nation achieved by Prussian officials, the appeal, 
which the State obtained for a great part of the educated class, remain 
quite understandable when seen only against the gloomy background 
of the late seventeenth century. The merit of the book lies in the fact 
that it develops its generalization on the social history of eastern Germany 
on just under 300 pages in very close contact with the sources. In this 
way we obtain a new and valuable introduction to this important field 
of studies. 

Hans LigsescHorz. 


Histoire Générale des Civilisations, publiée sous Ja direction de Maurice 
Crouzet, tome iv: Les XVIe et XVII Siteles. Par ROLAND Mousnier. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954.) 


Ir the fine series of Penples et Civilisations has sometimes been charged 
with going little beyond the history of couronnes et batailles, the same 
criticism cannot be levied against this new and most important venture 
in French historiography. Professor Mousnier’s volume is history 
written in the grand style. It is nothing less than a full-length study of 
European mind and society in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and its impact on the rest of the world. The first two-thirds of this book, 
some 360 pages, are confined entirely to Europe. We are shown a 
society with an increasing population and an expanding economy; a 
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society in which bourgeois values were becoming increasingly important 
and provided most of its economic dynamic; but also a society which 
still retained an essentially aristocratic structure. The dual forces of 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy were canalized and concentrated in the new 
nation states which now dominated the political structure of Europe. 
Within this framework the European mind developed, in its art and 
literature, in its search for religious truth and—most important for 
Professor Mousnier, as it is for Professor Butterfield—in its progress 
towards a rational, quantitative conception of the universe: the creation 
of modern science. 

This is therefore no mere Geistesgeschichte. The interplay of ideas 
and material conditions is analysed with great subtlety and a complete 
mastery of the various fields of knowledge. Inevitably, this is not an 
easy book to read. Professor Mousnier can describe the theology of 
Calvin or the philosophy of Descartes with admirable lucidity; he can 
explain Galileo’s experiments or Newton’s laws so that even the most 
un-scientifically minded may follow him; but the reader must be fatniliar 
with the political history of Europe and with the works of the greatest 
artists and writers of the period. The style is both epigrammatic and 
allusive. It is the author’s love of epigram which will be found both the 
most stimulating and the most controversial feature of his work. It has led 
him to generalizations with which many will quarrel. To give only one 
example, he writes: ‘La lutte économicque contre la France, la lutte 
pour la religion la mieux adaptée a l’esprit capitaliste, provoquérent la 
Révolution de 1688’ (p. 293). Few English historians would accept 
such an over-simplification. In fairness to the author, it should be said 
that this sentence is not the only thing he has to say about the English 
Revolution, nor is its rather crude materialist interpretation of this event 
typical of his general attitude. 

But the specialists may be left to shoot at Professor Mousnier in their 
own fields: they will not lack either targets or food for thought. A 
more serious criticism is the author’s use of the word Renaissance. ‘This 
much-abused term is here used not only in its Burckhardtian sense 
applying to Italy, but as a description of the whole of European history 
in the sixteenth century. Thus we have not only a first chapter simply 
entitled La Renaissance, but subsequent ones called La Renaissance écon- 
omique, La Renaissance de l’Etat and, even, La Renaissance de Ja politique 
étrangere. Yet, on the author’s own showing, the sixteenth century 
represented, in essence, a fusion of the two principal aspects of medieval 
civilization, the urban-secular and the feudal-ecclesiastical. What then 
was reborn? Or, if the word Renaissance is used as a technical term, as 
it is by art historians, what is gained by applying it to every manifestation 
of European civilization throughout the whole of the sixteenth century ? 

Professor Mousnier is at his best on the seventeenth century. 
‘ Nietzsche a aimé le X VIle siécle’, he writes, and so, it is clear, does 
M. Mousnier. It may be worth while to quote his summary, a passage 
which conveys a good idea both of his attitude and his style. 


Ainsi s’achevait dans un tourbillon d’idées, le XVIle siécle. Un siécle qui a vu 
s’affirmer le bourgeois en face du héros, du courtisan et de l’honnéte homme, 
s’épanouir le capitalisme commercial et croitre le capitalisme industriel, atteindre 
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leur perfection propre le mercantilisme et la monarchie absolue, s’ébaucher un 
socialisme d’Etat et naitre le régime parlementaire, un siécle qui a vu l’apogée du 
baroque et du classique, Shakespeare et Racine, Roubens et Poussin, qui a produit 
Galilée, Descartes et Newton, le rationalisme de la quantité et le mécanisme, un 
siécle od l’esprit humain a rompu décidément avec Aristote, a saisi l’univers par 
la mathématique et l’expérience, ot savants, philosophes et religieux ont ouvert 
Vinfini a l’homme et lui ont proposé le progrés sans limites, un siécle ou des chrétiens 
de toutes confessions, Bérulle et Pascal, Arminius et Gomar ont arraché leur coeur 
palpitant pour le tendre vers l’infini d’amour, un siécle qui a peut-étre réalisé une 
mutation de l’espéce humaine, un tel siécle peut 4 bon droit étre appelé: ‘le 
Grand Siécle ’. 


Yet, for all his sympathetic understanding of the West’s achieve- 
ments and short-comings in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Professor Mousnier leaves some curious blanks. If he treats literature and 
painting less for their own merits than as manifestations of the European 
mind—and this is a perfectly legitimate procedure—why did he not do 
the same for the other arts? Sculpture seems to have escaped him, and 
Michaelangelo’s name is not to be found in this book. Nor is Bernini’s; 
yet the rejection of Bernini’s baroque design for the Louvre in favour 
of the classical fagade which we know would have strikingly illustrated 
the author’s brilliant and profound analysis of the antinomy between 
baroque and classicism in the civilization of the seventeenth century. 
Architecture and the whole problem of towns and cities are not mentioned 
atall; yet, despite the aristocratic reaction of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it was the towns which more than ever became the centres of 
European civilization. More important still is the case of music. 
M. Mousnier allows two lines to one of its forms, opera. Yet, apart from 
science, technology, and statecraft, it was the development of music, 
more than anything else, which distinguished European civilization from 
the civilizations of Asia. Moreover, it is highly significant that this 
development was centred in Italy and Germany. After the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, painting and sculpture (in which both these 
countries had been pre-eminent) declined, and there was a shift in major 
artistic creativity into music. The narrow court societies of the small 
Italian and German states, their economic stagnation, the divorce of the 
courtier aristocracy from the mass of the population—all these both 
narrowed the basis of patronage for the painter and sculptor (and, to a 
lesser extent, for the writer) and created a mental climate unsuited to 
the flowering of representational art. In the city-states of Florence and 
Nuremberg the artist had been a citizen; in the duchies of Tuscany and 
Bavaria he was merely a subject. For music, a more abstract art than 
painting, religion and the church service still provided a bridge between 
the creative artist and a wide audience, while the small courts, to give 
them their due, were willing to pay for that very expensive form of art, 
opera. In the countries of western Europe, with their much more 
successful transformation of the civilization of the city state into that of 
the nation state, no such striking shift in creative activity took place: 
painting and literature did not collapse as in Germany, or decline as in 
Italy; but music, despite great names such as those of Lully and Purcell, 
did not become the pre-eminent achievement of the French, English or 
Dutch genius. 
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The last third of Professor Mousnier’s book is devoted to the civil- 
izations of America and Asia and to the effect on them of the appearance 
of the Europeans. Of necessity, the portraits of these societies lack the 
richness and depth of the author’s picture of Europe; but they make up 
for it in clarity and concision. Moreover, much less previous knowledge 
is expected of the reader. Two fundamental problems pose themselves 
for the historian. First, what were the reasons for the success of the 
Europeans in destroying the American societies which they discovered, 
in colonizing the new continent and in establishing themselves in Asia 
and in capturing the lion’s share of the Asian overseas trade? Secondly, 
why did the Europeans not only fail to conquer the indigenous Asian 
empires during this period, but also why did European civilization fail 
to have any fundamental influence on the Asian civilizations? The first 
question is answered, fairly easily, by the technical and military superi- 
ority of the Europeans, a superiority born of that development of the 
rational, quantitative conception of the universe—a development (and 
M. Mousnier rightly stresses this point) which was in turn only possible 
on the basis of Europe’s Graeco-Roman heritage and tradition. The 
Europeans appeared in the East at the moment when one of the oriental 
civilizations, Islam, had embarked on a grandiose expansion of its own 
in both Africa and Asia. It is often forgotten that, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, there were thus two imperialistic forces in the 
world and that it was by no means immediately obvious which would 
prove the stronger. Paradoxically, however, it was the expansion of 
Islam which presented the Christians with a more favourable political 
situation than they might otherwise have had. 

The second question is more difficult to answer. M. Mousnier sees 
the problem in this form: ‘ Le christianisme s’était fondu au cours des 
siécles avec la civilisation de "Europe . . . le probleme posé au XVIe 
et au XVIle siécle c’était d’allier la religion chrétienne avec des civilisa- 
tions toutes différentes sans qu’elle perdit rien de ses caractéristiques 
fondamentales.’ The intolerance of both sides made such a solution 
impossible. The Jesuit missionaries who alone seriously attempted it 
and who obtained some significant, if limited, successes, were disavowed 
at home. The rapacity and cruelty of Christian merchants and adven- 
turers made the work of the missionaries appear a mockery. Most 
fundamental, however, was the inability of Christianity to offer a satis- 
faction to religious needs which the great oriental religions were not able 
to supply to their adherents equally well. There was thus left only the 
possibility of military conquest. Twenty-five thousand French veterans, 
commanded by M. de Turenne or the prince of Condé, could have con- 
quered the whole of India: thus a French traveller of the seventeenth 
century—and a hundred years later Robert Clive showed this judgement 
to have been plausible. But in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
such an effort was not possible. Europe was still too ignorant of Asia, 
too divided within itself and, above all, too much occupied with the 
conquest and colonization of the new world. To conquer the great 
oriental empires at the same time was beyond her resources. 

This book is, by French standards, well produced. It has twenty- 
two charts and diagrams and forty-eight well-chosen plates of 
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contemporary paintings, engravings and wood-cuts. The quality of the 
reproductions is moderate. There is a short bibliography, a barely 
adequate index of persons and a useful chronological summary. 

H. G. KorniGsBERGER. 


Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 1359-1581. By J. E. NEALE. (London: 
Cape, 1953.) 


WHEN Professor Neale published in 1949 his study of the composition 
and procedure of The Elizabethan House of Commons,’ he promised to 
follow it with a narrative history of Elizabeth I’s parliaments in action. 
The present volume fulfils that promise for the first half of the reign. 
As its title implies, the story is focused upon the relations between the 
queen and her parliaments. Its central theme is the clash of wills and 
purposes between a worldly-wise and tolerant monarch, a shrewd judge 
of the risks of inaction, ever reluctant to force her policies to their 
logical conclusions; and a house of commons dominated by earnest 
Puritans, acutely aware of the perils besetting them and zealous for clear- 
cut solutions. The theme is announced at once in the ingenious ex- 
planation of the meagre and baffling evidence about the parliamentary 
history of the 1559 acts of supremacy and uniformity. This reveals a 
house of commons, with a strong Puritan minority headed by a small 
but influential group of returned exiles, in ‘full cry after its radical 
leaders ’ (p. 58) and seeking ‘ to force upon Elizabeth and her government 
a complete Protestant programme at least as radical as that achieved by 
the close of Edward VI’s reign’ (p. 64). We see them driving the queen, 
as soon as peace with France and Scotland was assured, to forsake her 
cautious policy of reformation by stages, to abandon her plans for re- 
establishing the royal supremacy and communion in both kinds at once 
but postponing uniformity and the prayer book until a later session. This 
change of method meant overriding the opposition of a still Catholic epis- 
copal bench and convocation, thus creating a precedent which ‘ dogged 
Elizabeth throughout her reign in her parliamentary struggle with 
Protestant extremists’ (p. 54). It made later parliaments slow to learn 
that they were not to meddle uninvited with matters ecclesiastical, and 
it encouraged Puritan members to attempt to finish the work begun with 
such surprising, if still incomplete, success in 1559. 

It was, however, some time before they did this in any determined 
manner. When the next parliament met in 1563, the main Puritan 
offensive was directed—vainly, as the event proved—to winning control 
of convocation. Nevertheless, the general alarm caused by the queen’s 
recent illness, and Mary Stuart’s claims to the succession, gave them 
plenty of incentive and ample opportunity to maintain their informal 
leadership of the house of commons. Thus Professor Neale is again 
able to show us the House in full cry after its Puritan leaders, this time 
meddling with the highest matters of state in strenuous attempts to 
persuade the queen to marry and settle the succession to the throne. 


1 Ante, lxv, 119. 
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In the next session (1566), too, he is able to show the House prepared 
to follow their lead even to the extent of deliberately delaying supply 
in order to coerce the queen into agreement with their view—a remark- 
able anticipation of early Stuart parliamentary tactics. 

Then, in 1571, the Puritans, despairing of convocation, again made 
ecclesiastical reform one of the main issues in parliament. Despite the 
lord keeper’s warning to ‘ meddle with no matters of state but such as 
should be proponed unto them’ (p. 189), Walter Strickland, Thomas 
Norton and others brought forward a series of bills that had been 
briefly discussed in 1566 and that would have completed the radical 
ecclesiastical programme envisaged but not achieved in 1559. Professor 
Neale has succeeded in unravelling the curious and tangled history of 
these bills and in explaining how the queen and her advisers used their 
influence to frustrate Puritan purposes. He brings out how she was 
helped in this by a growing rift between the more advanced and more 
moderate Protestants, or at least between the radicals who were begin- 
ning to lean towards presbyterianism and the bishops whose desire for 
further reforms did not extend to the framework of church government. 
More support was thus forthcoming, especially in the house of lords, 
for the queen’s view of the 1559 settlement as final. Even the Commons, 
despite their annoyance over Strickland’s arrest and their apparent 
inclination to support his bills, were clearly uneasy about openly defying 
the Crown on these ecclesiastical matters. So in the end the queen was 
able to check the agitation. She had to accept a treasons bill far sterner 
than she desired. She had to resort to her veto to quash another bill, 
which some of the bishops favoured and which required everyone to 
come to communion at least once a year on pain of 100 marks’ fine. 
But all except two of the bills in the Puritan programme were smothered 
in parliament. 

Next year (1572), after the disclosure of the Ridolfi plot, the agitation 
for the execution of Mary Stuart and the duke of Norfolk gave the 
Puritans another chance to take the lead. Even so, the House itself 
drastically modified one of their more audacious ecclesiastical bills. And 
when the members were again assembled, in the calmer atmosphere of 
1576, Professor Neale finds them unusually amenable to the Crown’s 
leadership in church and state. ‘In the magical atmosphere of this 
curious session’ (p. 354) Peter Wentworth and his friends found little 
sympathy for their exalted ideas about the rights of the Commons or for 
their extraordinarily outspoken protests against the Crown’s exercise of 
its influence in parliament. In 1581 something of this temper still 
lingered, but national and Protestant excitement was rising again and 
was again reflected in the rising assertiveness of the Commons and in 
their renewed tendency to follow the Puritan lead. Here once more 
Professor Neale’s researches have enabled him to bring to light a most 
interesting story of their efforts to force upon the queen a savage measure 
against the Roman Catholics and of her partial success in moderating 
their intolerance. Although the magic of 1576 still worked, the spirit of 
1566 was not dead or even sleeping. For the story of its revival during 
the burdens and anxieties of the long Spanish war, we must await Pro- 
fessor Neale’s concluding volume. Yet even by 1581 he has amply 
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succeeded in banishing ‘the old illusion that early Stuart parliaments 
had few roots in the sixteenth century ’ (p. 11). 

This summary may perhaps give some idea of the scope and signifi- 
cance of this important book. Some of its conclusions—about the 
1559 ecclesiastical settlement and the 1571 religious debates—Professor 
Neale has already made familiar to readers of this Review.1 These now 
gain an added meaning as parts of a wider development; and there 
is much besides that is entirely new, notably the account of the pro- 
ceedings in 1581. By going to the manuscripts that lie behind the 
formal journals and statutes, he has found explanations of many matters 
that hitherto have been obscure and puzzling. Moreover he has been 
able to enrich and enliven his narrative from many new and mote private 
sources. Of these the most illuminating are an anonymous membet’s 
diary of the 1571 parliament, from the Cotton MSS.; another anonymous 
diary of the 1572 session, from the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian; Thomas 
Cromwell’s diary from Trinity College, Dublin, especially full for 1572; 
and some private notes by the clerk, Fulk Onslow, from the House of 
Lords MSS. Indeed the footnotes, and the narrative itself, reveal what 
a surprising wealth of detailed information about these earlier Elizabethan 
parliaments can be discovered by shrewd and imaginative research. 
There are of course still many dark places, among them—most unfor- 
tunately—the house of lords, whose proceedings might explain a good 
deal that yet remains obscure. Even so, Professor Neale has given us a 
full and lively picture of a sort that could not be given for any earlier 
period. For the first time in English parliamentary history it is possible 
to learn a good deal about the actions of individual members and notable 
figures are added to the portrait gallery of Elizabethan Englishmen, 
figures such as ‘ Master Norton the parliament man’, Recorder Fleet- 
wood, or Christopher Yelverton. 

Altogether it is a rich and remarkable story, whose most notable 
feature is its emphasis upon the activity of the Puritan members and 
upon the extent to which the house of commons followed their lead. 
On this last point it is perhaps possible to wonder whether the book’s 
conclusions do not a little outrun the evidence. It cannot of course be 
denied that the House did follow the Puritans’ lead a very long way. 
Does this, however, prove that ‘ Elizabethan England, as mirrored in 
the house of commons, was overwhelmingly Puritan in its sympathies ’ 
(p. 418)? That the House did mirror at least the gentry of England, 
Professor Neale has made clear in his earlier work; and in the present 
volume he does not find that the imposition of the supremacy oath after 
1563 made any significant difference to the character of its membership 
(pp. 27-8). Yet the privy council seem to have held a different opinion 
about the gentry’s views in 1565 when it ‘ was remembered how of late, 
in perusing of the substance of the justices of the peace in all the counties 
of the realm, scantly a third part was found fully assured to be trusted 
in the matter of religion, upon which only string hangs the title of the 


queen of Scots ’.2 We can hardly brush aside this opinion. Nor, on 








' Ante, lxv, 304-32; Ixvii. 510-21. 


2 Cal. Foreign, 1564-5, p. 385. 
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the other hand, can we ignore Professor Neale’s evidence of the House’s 
frequent readiness to follow the Puritan lead. How then can the con- 
tradiction be reconciled? It can hardly be done by analysing individuals’ 
motives, for even the wealth of biographical material amassed by Pro- 
fessor Neale and his students does not seem to have revealed very much 
direct connexion between the social and economic background of 
Elizabethan members of parliament and their particular political actions. 
But possibly some clue may be found in the actions of the House as a 
whole. There is, for example, the contrast in 1572 between its eagerness 
—and indeed the eagerness of the Lords and privy councillors as well— 
to hound Mary and Norfolk to the scaffold and its caution in whittling 
down the Puritan bill which would have drastically modified the act of 
uniformity. Again, the House does seem to have been very much 
more ready to challenge the royal displeasure over the questions of the 
queen’s marriage and the succession to the throne—and even over 
purveyance—in 1563 and 1566 than it was over the Puritan ecclesiastical 
bills in 1571. This is the more suggestive since, as Professor Neale 
justly remarks, some of these 1571 bills were ‘ Puritan reforms in the 
sense that Puritans desired them, but they were that part of the Puritan 
programme which might appeal to any earnest churchman whatever his 
views on vestments, etc.’ (p. 166). Incidentally, in the light of this 
remark, possibly Grindal’s comment in 1566, that in 1559 ‘we were 
unable to prevail either with the queen or the parliament’, should not be 
too lightly dismissed as due to the dimming of his memory by the lapse 
of years (p. 79, n. 1). After all, in 1559 the House accepted a settlement 
in which the Puritans did not get things quite all their own way, and we 
cannot be sure how much the queen’s change of front at home was in- 
fluenced by the conclusion of peace abroad. The fact that the House 
itself sent Peter Wentworth to the Tower in 1576 also suggests that the 
majority of members had no very deep sympathy with Puritan aspirations 
to seize the initiative in ecclesiastical legislation, however much they 
might welcome Puritan leadership when political excitement ran high. 
And agitation on the great political questions of the time is perhaps not 
a very sure token of Puritan sympathies. What would happen if Elizabeth 
were to die, was a question of vital concern to every Englishman. He 
did not have to be a Puritan to clamour for her marriage and a settled 
succession. The duke of Norfolk was prominent enough in that 
agitation; and many members must have known that, if Elizabeth yielded 
to their clamour and married, one of the men most likely to become her 
husband was the Catholic archduke Charles of Austria. Opposition to 
Mary Stuart’s claims, too, might spring from distaste for the prospect of 
a foreign sovereign—from Scotland, of all places—as well as from 
dislike of accepting a Catholic. Even anti-papalism and a desire to 
penalize active Romanists need not necessarily betoken a Puritan outlook. 
They could still spring from political and nationalist motives as in 
Henry VIII’s day, and they could be present in those who were content 
with the 1559 settlement no less than in those who desired further reform. 
Indeed, nationalism and anti-clericalism, two of the strongest and most 
enduring passions of Tudor Englishmen, could perhaps account for 
many actions which appear at first sight to betray Puritan sympathies, 
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particularly after the national humiliations and clerical excesses of Mary 
Tudor’s reign. 

Nevertheless, while we may feel these doubts whether the Commons 
as a whole were quite so puritanical as this book would have us believe, 
we must recognize that the Puritan leadership played a much more 
significant and effective part in the shaping of the Elizabethan church and 
state than has hitherto been apparent. Above all, we must feel grateful 
to Professor Neale for this most attractive and lively picture of Elizabeth 
I’s parliaments—and of Elizabeth 1 herself—at work. He has indeed 
achieved his ambition ‘to write worthily of England’s parliaments 
when first this can be done’. 


R. B. WERNHAM. 






Diplomatic « ve of Chios, 1377-1841. Two volumes. Edited by 
Puiip P. ARGENTI. (Cambridge : University Press, 1954.) 


Every Greek loves Greece, and still more does every Greek love his 
own part of Greece, his special patrida, its history, its political and 
social life, and indeed everything about it, and Chios has drawn the 
great love of many of its sons. In the twenties of this century, 1912 to 
1928, we had a substantial history of Chios in three stout volumes, 
written by the local scholarch Zol6otas, and finished by his learned daughter. 
Since then Dr. Argenti has produced a whole series of books devoted to 
Chios and Chian affairs, and now we have from him these two volumes 
of documents belonging to the long period of the Turkish domination, 
all brought together by the zeal of the editor as material for a future 
history of the island. 

Greece has no archives with any real sequence of documents, having 
as a modern state been in existence only a little over a century, and to 
fill the gap Dr. Argenti has fallen back upon the records and reports of 
diplomatic and commercial agents sent by European powers to an island 
so important as Chios. These despatches he has now collected from 
European archives; notably from the Vatican and Paris, and we are here 
given 516 specimens printed for the most part in extenso and classified 
by subjects: the physical structure of the island, its topography; then its 
history, political, economic, and social, and lastly documents dealing 
with religion. An appendix of considerable interest on trade routes 
and an index conclude the work. The longest sections are those on 
political history with 140, and on Economics with 234 documents. 

The most generally interesting documents are those dealing with the 
Turkish massacres in Chios in 1922, and reading these one sees why the 
book is proudly dedicated to the memory of four of Dr. Argenti’s 
kinsmen, all put to death by the Turks: one in 1798, one in 1821 when 
the Ecumenical Patriarch was hanged, and two others taken as hostages 
and hanged in Chios itself. The reader who wants to come even still 
closer to these events should look at a little book on the massacre, 
‘H odayh tis Xiov, published by Stylianés Vios in 1921, containing 
accounts of the massacre still current among the Chians of the immedi- 
ately succeeding generation. The official documents printed by Dr. 
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Argenti do show us a great deal of Chios, but it is always Chios as 
foreigners saw it, from the outside; the stories collected by Vios show us 
with great vividness the feelings of the Chians themselves. 

The documents dealing with the conflicts between the Greek Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholics of Chios, their hatred for one another and their 
incessant intrigues, are more interesting than edifying, and Dr. Argenti, 
no doubt wisely, has found it better not to attempt any criticism of 
either party, but to remain merely a chronicler of events that form, as 
he says, ‘an ugly page in the history of Chios’. But in one place Dr. 
Argenti is a little too hard on the Latin party. He says, page xl., that 
* some of the Latin families indulged in the absurd extreme of threatening 
to force their Bishop to embrace Islam’. But the text he is here trans- 
lating says only ‘le menacent . . . de le faire turc, de le mettre en galere, 
etc.’, and this means no more than that in a spiteful mood they felt they 
would have liked to have him circumcised and packed off as a Turkish 
galley slave. But in spite of these quarrels there were periods of amiable 
relations and even of intermarriages: Dr. Argenti mentions interesting 
churches with two aisles, one fitted up with a screen for the Orthodox 
service and one with an open altar for the Latin rite. He suggests that 
these always small churches were used by families where there had been 
a mixed marriage. The quarrels seem likely to have been in the main, 
to use a modern phrase, ‘ at top level’, and to have been for the most 
part provoked by outside interference with the life of the island, ‘ by 
some descent upon Chios by one of the Catholic States or Princes’. 
One is reminded of the comfortable way in which Turks and Christians 
lived side by side in Asia Minor until western ideas impinged upon old 
Turkey. 

An interesting and informative Introduction of forty-three, and a 
good index of thirty-four pages, begin and end this very valuable and 
well-produced book, a treasurehouse of material for the future historian 
of the island, which has always played more than its part in the cultural 
history of the Greeks. 


R. M. DAwKINs. 


Documents diplomatiques francais (1871-1914). re Serie (1871-1900). 
Tome xiii (16 octobre 1896-31 décembre 1897). (Paris: Imprimerie 
nationale, 1953.) 


In October 1896 the French thought that they had shaped the Russian 
alliance to their liking. Nicholas II had just been in Paris; he had 
agreed to support the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; and Hanotaux, 
the French foreign minister, hoped that Franco-Russian co-operation on 
this basis would soon be extended to Egypt. The most recent volume 
of French documents tells the story of his disappointments. As soon as 
the Tsar returned to St. Petersburg, he weakened in his virtuous resolves 
and refused to join in the pressure of the Concert at Constantinople. 
Hanotaux argued that the overwhelming superiority of the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean made co-operation essential for others (no. 21); 
the Russians answered that this very danger made it necessary for them 
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to seize the Bosphorus. The French service attachés sent alarming 
reports of the Russian preparations at Odessa (nos. 47 & 50). On 30 
December Hanotaux gave his famous warning to the Russians: ‘ France 
would not regard herself as involved in a conflict which sprang from the 
question of the Black Sea and the Straits ’ (no. 54). The Russians tried 
to pretend that they had no aggressive plans; and indeed these were 
never serious. Muraviev, the Russian foreign minister, tried to get 
Franco-German backing for Russia when he came to Paris in January 
1897 (no. 87). Hanotaux answered that Alsace-Lorraine, ‘ the question 
we have most at heart’, made this impossible. ‘ ‘The two Powers could 
march together only if the question of Strasbourg was raised at the 
same time as that of Constantinople.’ This was not an invitation to a 
joint war against Germany; it was a tactful way of preventing a Russian 
attack on Turkey. And it succeeded. The Russians accepted the 
argument that France, by remaining neutral, compelled Germany to do 
the same. Nicholas IT himself said in June: ‘ So long as Germany does 
not move, the role of France ought to be that of a defensive reserve’ 
(no. 249). Hanotaux was delighted. He thought that he had rescued 
the alliance from mortal danger—and so in a sense he had, but at the 
cost of new risks for France. He had indeed convinced the Russians 
that the European Balance gave them security against any supposed 
British designs at Constantinople without their needing to do anything. 
They were prepared to leave the Ottoman Empire alone; and by that 
they meant indifference in Egypt as much as at the Straits. 

Hanotaux did not understand this. As late as October 1897—when 
the Russians had lost all interest in the Near East—he was arguing that 
the two allies should build up their naval strength in the Mediterranean 
against Great Britain and, equally, that they should work together 
against Germany’s financial penetration at Constantinople (no. 343). 
Hanotaux named the stumbling-block to his policy; it was Witte and 
his plans for Russian domination in the Far East. But Hanotaux and 
the French diplomatists show little sign in this volume of appreciating 
the storm that began to blow with the German occupation of Kiao-chow. 
They show little enough sign even of appreciating the storm that would 
soon blow in the Sudan. French self-confidence was high. The experts 
were convinced that Marchand would soon reach Fashoda and that he 
would be joined by an expedition from Abyssinia; they even talked of 
the dervishes making a third in this anti-British combination. Yet the 
manoeuvre was purely diplomatic in purpose: Marchand was to retain 
Fashoda ‘ for years” (no. 99), until the British agreed to come to the 
conference-table. Then Egyptian independence would be restored and 
linked up with that of the Ottoman Empire (no. 78). The Concert of 
Europe would guarantee the status quo everywhere. It was this idea 
which led Paul Cambon to declare later that professors of history should 
never become foreign ministers: naturally they want to preserve the 
past which is their stock-in-trade. 

Hanotaux was perhaps misled by the British efforts at agreement 
which were still being made. Of course Salisbury sought French aid 
against Russia so long as the Eastern question was acute. He offered 
Syria to them in January 1897 (no. 68), and even assured them ‘ that 
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British occupation of Egypt could not be indefinitely prolonged ’ (no. 77). 
Courcel, the French ambassador in London, answered: ‘ You want to 
settle the Egyptian question after the explosion of the Eastern crisis; 
we want to settle it before the crisis and even in anticipation of the 
crisis.’ Salisbury won the game. But even then he genuinely hoped 
for some agreement. He told Hanotaux in March 1897 that he would 
like to see a permanent arbitration committee of two neutrals to which 
every dispute between the two countries could be referred (no. 166). 
Hanotaux replied that the real obstacle was usually how to formulate 
the point at issue and that questions of right could not go to a tribunal. 
Salispury ‘ did not insist’. Yet he had made a more sensible suggestion 
than, say, Hanotaux’s project for French and Russian ships to be per- 
manently stationed at Port Said (no. 360). France had perhaps a good 
case in Egypt, but little strength, once Russia lost interest in the Near 
East. Salisbury offered her a way out, but she refused to take it; and 
the volume closes with Hanotaux laboriously preparing a humiliation 
for France which was inevitable and yet unnecessary. 


A. J. P. Taytor. 


| documenti diplomatici italiani. Seventh Series, 1922-1935. Vol. i 
(31 October 1922-26 April 1923). (Rome: la Libreria dello Stato, 
1953.) 


Every series of published documents has to start somewhere. The 
seventh Italian series has a more significant opening-date than most: 
on that day Mussolini took power in Italy, and so theoretically began 
Fascist foreign policy. The volume ends when the Populists withdrew 
from Mussolini’s cabinet—a day of less importance in foreign affairs; 
but, as the editor (R. Moscati) explains, the alternatives of the signing of 
the peace of Lausanne on 27 July 1923 or the Corfu crisis in August 
would have made the volume too large. As it is, it contains 752 docu- 
ments and over 500 pages. 

Though there is little of sensational importance, the volume adds much 
detail to our knowledge of the two outstanding questions in foreign 
affairs—German reparations and peace with Turkey. In neither did 
Italian policy show a specifically Fascist character. Mussolini tried 
personal initiative in both—first by his visit to Territet, then by attending 
the reparations meeting in London. He soon found that these impetuous 
assaults achieved nothing, and merely lowered his repute abroad. By 
the end of this volume he is keeping within Italy’s borders and receiving 
statesmen from lesser states—one day the prime minister of Belgium, 
another the foreign minister of Poland. The two great questions were 
left in the hands of experts. A coherent foreign policy was difficult 
even for the greatest Powers when their interests were pulled in such 
contradictory directions. At Lausanne France wanted a peace of con- 
ciliation with Turkey, and Lord Curzon tried to talk like a victor. 
At Paris the British wanted reconciliation with Germany, and Poincaré 
was set on occupying the Ruhr. A malicious or frivolous statesman 
could have had an enjoyable afternoon, merely by adapting what his 
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opponent had said at the other international meeting. It was the sort 
of trick that Mussolini might have played in later years. At the time it 
seemed hard enough to keep Italy within ‘the Big Three’ at all. In 
the Near East Italy was basically on the French side. She wanted peace 
with Turkey, new openings for concessions, and an independent control 
of the Straits. But the Italians were always afraid that Great Britain 
would somehow edge them out of the Dodecanese; and this made them 
anxious not to offend her. Hence they were constantly evading the 
united front which the French tried to build up; and they missed the 
chance of playing an independent role. 

The story of reparations is more curious still. Here the Italians 
had the opposite fear that France would squeeze them out of European 
affairs. At one moment they were alarmed that, if Great Britain and 
France quarrelled, France would be left as sole dominating power in 
Europe (no. 103). At another they were afraid that an Anglo-French 
partnership would leave no room for Italy (no. 129). They disliked 
the economic and political consequences of Poincaré’s harsh policy against 
Germany. But they disliked even more the alternative of Franco-German 
reconciliation which would again leave them out of the picture (no. 324). 
First Mussolini tried to devise a compromise over reparations in order to 
please Great Britain. When Poincaré disregarded this, Italy voted on 
the French side and collaborated to a limited extent in the occupation of 
the Ruhr—in order to prevent a Franco-German bargain. Italy was 
hard hit by the cutting of coal exports from Germany and wanted to 
end the French occupation, but without offending the French. Mussolini 
therefore proposed a new compromise to the British government; but 
when they urged him to put it forward, answered that they must promote 
it and that he might give his approval later. 

These feats of balancing were not discreditable, though one must add 
that they were also not effective. After the turmoil of the post-war 
years Italy carried little weight in the ranks of the Great Powers; and it 
mattered little what line she took either over reparations or over peace 
with Turkey. Poincaré went abead in the one case, Curzon in the 
other. One can see Mussolini’s anxiety to build up Italian prestige in 
bis enquiries of all Italian diplomatic representatives abroad what im- 
pression the Fascist conquest of power has made. Some of them try 
to win the favour of their new chief by vague references to admiration 
and envy; others reply glumly that it has made no impression at all. 
Mussolini even sent detailed instructions to Vienna how the support of 
the Italian working-class for Fascism should be emphasized to the 
Austrian Socialists (no. 81). He was still of course avowedly on the 
side of the Entente. ‘There is no attempt here to play for German friend- 
ship, still less for that of Soviet Russia. Indeed the Italians seriously 
discussed withdrawing their trade-mission from Moscow in order to 
capture the lead of anti-Bolshevism (no. 718). At this time, too, Musso- 
lini took a friendly line towards Yugoslavia; denied any Fascist links 
with Hungary; and risked a quarrel only with Austria. Still there are 
hints of the future—especially of blackmail as an instrument of foreign 
policy which was characteristic of later Fascism. For instance, when the 
king of England proposed to visit Italy, Mussolini at once answered 
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that the question of Jubaland must be settled first (no. 243). Similarly 
he sought to exact concession in Tunisia and control of the French 
anti-Fascist press in exchange for his support of France over reparations 
(no 310). He was somewhat put out by the French reply that Italy was 
supporting France for the sake of her own economic interests. 

The most curious, though not the most important, episode in the 
volume is Mussolini’s interest in Corsica. Instructions to Gentile, 
minister of education, that he should encourage study of Corsican history 
and of the relations between Tuscany and Corsica are not surprising 
(no 518). Proposals to aid a rebellion in Corsica (no. 548) are less 
expected in these early days; and still more so the idea of organizing a 
Corsican legion (no. 705). The minister of war did not welcome this 
idea, and it was dropped. But evidently Mussolini had already some 
contributions of his own to make in foreign policy. 

A. J. P. Taytor. 


The Complete Peerage: vol. xii, pt. 1, Ske/mersdale to Towton. By G. E. C. 
Edited by Grorrrey H. Wuite. (London: The St. Catherine 
Press, 1953.) 


* THE fuller details of the early descents of medieval peers’ which the 
late Mr. Doubleday made a feature of The Complete Peerage when he 
was editor have made it impossible to complete the work in twelve 
volumes. Hence volume xii has had to be divided into two parts, the 


second of which is still to be published. It is sad to learn that the rise in 
costs of production will deprive us of the Index to the whole work which 
was to appear as a supplementary volume. Some of the appendixes 
previously planned and arranged have also had to be abandoned, in- 
cluding one on Irish feudal lordships and one on peers and sons of 
peers who served in the second World War. As the editor explains, 
the abbreviation or omission of some other projected appendixes is 
not so serious a matter ; happily, he has found room in volume xii, 
part 1, for his three short articles (Appendixes J, K and L), on the 
Warenne group of checkered shields, the Conqueror’s brothers and 
sisters, and the battle of Hastings and the death of Harold. 

One of the appendixes, here abbreviated to a note (App. A), was 
anticipated, as a full-dress discussion of a large and difficult question, 
in the preface to volume i. The fulfilment of the intention of Vicary 
Gibbs has been anticipated by others, and it has become ‘ unnecessary 
to argue over again that the doctrine that a writ of summons to Parlia- 
ment created an hereditary peerage is merely a legal fiction’. The 
present volume contains the neat example provided by Michael de la 
Pole in 1383, when this first Lord de la Pole, as he is described according 
to modern peerage law, proclaimed his equality with the knights of 
the shire, although he had been summoned to parliament since 1366 
and was in 1383 lord chancellor (p. 437; cf. 441, 449, and reference 
to vol, iv., App. H). In one respect this legal fiction has had a fortunate 
result : it has admitted articles into the Complete Peerage on families 
who provided only one or two members of the ‘ peerage’, as claimed 
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by modern peerage law. A most valuable history of the family of 
Tony (pp. 753-73) would have been omitted from this present volume 
if its last representative, who died in 1309, had not been summoned 
to parliament during the last ten years of his life. Less conspicuous 
are such short-lived baronies as those of Sutton (pp. 570-5) and 
Swillington (pp. 577-82). The inclusion of the Talbots of Richard’s 
Castle (¢. 1317-88) is both more justifiable and more generous, for they 
were never summoned to parliament at all (pp. 628-32). The com- 
plicated problems presented by Scottish peerage law are illustrated in 
this volume by the histories of Somerville (pp. 92-108 passim) and 
Sutherland (especially pp. 555, 563). A peculiar, possibly unique, 
distinction early in the seventeenth century between greater and lesser 
barons in Scotland (p. 139 and notes) and the succession in turn of 
six brothers, between 1695 and 1735, to the family titles of Glamis 
or Strathmore (pp. 369-9) may be noted. The most interesting Irish 
family described in this volume is that of the O’Briens of Thomond 
(pp. 702-16), whose head is still (1951) the lord of the barony of 
Inchiquin (p. 714, n. d, and p. 716). 

The significant and curious detail in this volume is considerable. 
‘ There does not seem to be any exact parallel to the lapsing of [William 
de Moion’s] earldom of Somerset’ in the twelfth century (p. 39, n. f). 
A careful investigation into the title of Radulfhus comes, founder of the 
Sudeley family, a problem which has been much discussed, leads to the 
suggestion that he was a French comes without an earldom, living at 
court (pp. 411-12, n.). The relations between an earldom and the 
shire are variously illustrated by the history of the short-lived eleventh- 
century earldom of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Bigod earldom of Norfolk 
(cf. the note on the site of the Bigod castle of Bungay as ‘ on the Suffolk 
side of the River Waveney ’, p. 429, n. a) and the later earldom of Suffolk 
(pp. 439, n. c). The relations between the earls of Thanet and the 
hereditary sheriffdom of Westmorland (pp. 695, 696, 698, n.d) tell a 
piece of genealogical history of a different kind. A nice point discussed 
on page 516, was the dilemma created by the separation of the earldom 
of Sussex or Arundel from the honour and castle of Arundel. The 
creation of John Beaufort as earl of Somerset in 1397 is said to provide 
the earliest instance of a grant of precedency (p. 41, n. b). The genealo- 
gical table relating the families of Seymour, Percy, Wyndham and 
Smithers (p. 84) should be noted. 

The history of the family of Stafford, originating in a younger son 
of Roger de Tony (p. 168 and n. a; cf. p. 756 and App. E), of the 
barony of Stafford and the earldom, is complicated, on account of the 
effects of attainder and new creations (see especially pp. 183 and notes, 
187-8, 192, 195, 199-200 n.). This is a notable article ; valuable also 
are the accounts of the various Stanhope baronies, of the Stanley family 
and of the families of Strange, Talbot and Tatteshall. The continuity 
of the barony of Stanton (created 1448) is remarkable, as also, in spite 
of the legend disposed of by Round, is the continuity of the family 
prior to the creation (pp. 296-316). For sheer biographical interest 
the articles on Spencer, Stanley, Stirling, the accounts of the last viscount 
Strangford (p. 364) and of the singing Earl Tankerville and his son 
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(pp. 636-7) should be mentioned ; also the explanations of the family 
name Beaufort, and of the title Stratford de Redcliffe (pp. 39-40 n., 
366, n.d). The Strabolgi fiction is briefly noted (p. 321). 


F. M. PowIckeE. 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and Canada. 
Bulletin No. 22. By S. Harrison THomson. (Boulder: The 
University of Colorado, 1953.) 


THE first bulletin of Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies was pub- 
lished exactly thirty years ago and, for more than fifteen years, Professor 
Harrison Thomson has been its very capable and enthusiastic editor. 
During this period American scholarship in medieval and renaissance 
studies has made enormous strides, and Professor Thomson declares that 
he and his generation of scholars ‘ are smugly gratified to have had a part 
in this long struggle tor professional validation’ of this ‘ solidly estab- 
lished and highly integrated group of fields of study’. There is no 
evidence of smugness in this compilation; but there is plenty of evidence 
of a most impressive number of scholars working on an even more 
impressive range of subjects. Medieval and renaissance studies have 
been taken to include historical philology, and the histories of science, 
art, literature and music, as well as those disciplines more commonly 
studied in university departments of history. The spread of interest in 
medieval and renaissance studies, from the few centres in the east to 
which it was confined a generation ago, is most clearly shown by the 
many hundreds of papers read to learned societies in almost every state 
of the union, during the last two years. These papers have been listed 
chronologically in the order in which they were read and it is a little 
difficult to find one’s way through thirteen closely printed pages of names 
and titles. Grouping, according to topics or simply in the alphabetical 
order of their authors, would have made for greater clarity. 

The most interesting part of the bulletin is the lists of both individual 
and joint projects. It is possible to name only a few and no judgement 
of the value, either of these or of those not named, is intended. There 
is, for instance, Professor Clyde Pharr’s project of collecting and trans- 
lating all the source material of Roman Law, with commentaries, gloss- 
aries, bibliographies and indexes. The first volume, The Theodosian Code, 
appeared in 1952 and another five or six volumes have been promised. 
Professor Deferrari is compiling a complete index of the Swmma Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas—one of several Aquinas studies at present under 
way. Professor Lunt has completed the manuscript of an edition of 
Accounts Rendered by Papal Collectors in England 1317-1378 and he is engaged 
on a study of Financial Relations of the Papacy with England from 1327 to 
1334. The first five volumes of the gigantic Pennsylvania History of the 
Crusades, under the general editorship of Professor Kenneth M. Setton, 
are to be in the press late in 1953. Professor Lynn Thorndike is con- 
tinuing the History of Magic and Experimental Science. Professor Conyers 
Read’s first volume of a two volume Life of William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
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is promised for 1954. These and many other projected works will be 
eagerly awaited by historians in this country. 

If the general state of health and vigour of American medieval and 
renaissance scholarship is beyond question, there is one important field 
where the present writer feels some doubts and he hopes that American 
scholars will not think it presumptuous of a British reviewer to point it 
out. It is the field of economic history. Of the 124 projects listed as 
“Items of Special Interest’, only three are studies in economic history, 
including Professor Lunt’s work which has already been mentioned. Of 
the several hundred papers read to learned societies in 1951 and 1952, 
seven only were on economic history, and of these five were by Professor 
Lopez and one by Professor Postan. It is true that not all those who work 
on medieval and renaissance economic history have been listed in this 
bulletin and some, such as Professor Homans of Harvard, have stimulated 
discussions in medieval economic history while on visits in this country. 
Yet, while the work of Professor Lunt, Professor de Roover and Professor 
Lopez needs no commendation from this reviewer, these scholars seem 
to be lonely figures in their chosen field and there seems to be little 
prospect of a more wide-spread interest in economic history among the 
younger generation. Unless the titles are misleading, there are only 
three, out of 284, doctoral dissertations on subjects in economic or social 
history. 

It was the custom of this bulletin to include a short general essay on 
some subject of interest in medieval or renaissance studies. In this issue, 
its place is taken by an article, by the editor, entitled ‘‘ Schools” of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies’. Questionnaires were sent to 
scholars in the field asking them to rank the departments of the different 
American and Canadian universities and colleges engaged in these studies. 
The answers themselves were weighted according to the experience and 
work of the scholars who answered the questionnaire. It is not quite 
clear how seriously the editor meant this ranking to be taken; he attaches 
some rather solemn moralizing to the results. The older universities 
seem, on the whole, to be still justifying their reputation—at least, by 
reputation. The large differences in the financial resources of univer- 
sities do not appear to have influenced performance. Perhaps the most 
pleasant aspect of this chapter is the pleasurable anticipation it provides 
of seeing one’s own alma mater, ot favourite school, moving up the ladder 
in the next bulletin’s ranking list. 


H. G. KoOENIGSBERGER. 
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Short Notices 


M. Paut Renuccr had the excellent idea in his L’ Aventure de ’ Humanisme 
européen au Moyen Age (Paris, Société d’Edition les Belles Lettres, 1953) 
of tracing the history of classical learning from late antiquity to the fif- 
teenth century in order to clarify the origins of the Italian Renaissance. 
There was need for such an essay to guide the student who has to choose 
between a bewildering variety of theories. Shall he decide for a series 
of Renaissances, Carolingian, twelfth-century, and fourteenth-fifteenth 
century or pick on one of them as the only Renaissance, and if so, which? 
M. Renucci, while stressing the continuity of the classical tradition 
throughout the Middle Ages, rejects the Carolingian revival as a 
‘Renaissance manquée’. He thinks that twelfth-century humanism 
marks a new starting point and made possible the achievements of the 
high Renaissance period. He states his case in a reasonable way and 
does not spoil it by exalting one period at the expense of another. His 
admiration for twelfth-century scholars is compatible with an apprecia- 
tion of later Italian humanism. The student will benefit more from 
the moderation and objectivity of the writer than from the information 
he has provided. M. Renucci has failed to keep up with modern research 
on a rapidly growing subject. He relies mainly on textbooks published 
before the last war and has not read some of the most important papers 
that appeared during the 1930s. Hence the treatment of central figures 
such as Abailard is outdated. Billanovich, Seznec, and Weiss, to mention 
only three names absent from his bibliography, have opened up a new 
world in the history of the transmission and study of classical texts 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. In the same way Van de 
Vyver has shown us how much tenth- and eleventh-century scholars 
contributed to the study of Aristotle in the twelfth century. There was 
even more continuity than M. Renucci suggests. A better knowledge 
of their background makes the greater scholars stand out above their 
contemporaries, but in new and unsuspected ways. He has also suc- 
cumbed to a temptation inherent in his theme; he isolates the history 
of culture from political and economic history. To say that the Carolin- 
gian Renaissance misfired is to accuse Alcuin and his assistants of failing 
in their purpose. In fact this was limited by the needs and conditions 
of their time. Alcuin had a more modest aim and achieved it more 
nearly than is here implied. And if Arnold of Brescia and Rienzi get 
credit for reviving the traditions of republican Rome, why deny it to 
Alcuin and Charlemagne for reviving the Roman empire? The scope 
of the book is too ambitious for a thoughtful treatment of all the problems 
involved. BERYL SMALLEY. 


The Council of Paris of 825 speaks of twelve missionaries having been 
sent to Gaul at the end of the first century. A list of the twelve is found 
in the Passion of SS. Fuscien and Victoric but includes the names of saints 
whose extant Passions ascribe their martyrdom to various dates between 
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the first and third centuries. Henri Moretus Plantin, S.J., in Les Passions 
de saint Lucien et leurs dérivés céphalophoriques (Paris, J. Vrin, 1953) dis- 
cusses and prints six of these Passions which seem to be related to one 
another, namely, the three Passions of St. Lucian and the Passions of 
SS. Yon, Piatus, and Lucan. The result is to demonstrate again that 
just as painters and masons produced to order conventional representa- 
tions of saints about whose appearance nothing was known so also 
hagiographers produced conventional lives of those who were merely 
names in tradition and for this purpose borrowed stock incidents from 
the Passions of other saints. In an additional chapter the author dis- 
cusses the literary history of the phenomenon known as cephalophoria 
of which the best-known example is St. Denis the patron saint of France. 
He describes with examples the development of such stories from the 
germ of a saint after being beheaded giving directions as to his place of 
burial to the full blown account of the saint picking up his head and 
walking with it to the destined spot. E. W. Kemp. 


The important buildings at Aquileia, with their even more interesting 
mosaic floors, have been discussed in more than one publication. But 
the problems to which their study gives rise are complicated, and Dr. 
Josef Fink’s scholarly addition to the bibliography of Aquileia—Der 
Ursprung der dltesten Kirchen am Domplatz von Aquileja (Miinstersche 
Forschungen, Heft 7, Miinster, 1954)—is to be welcomed. Dr. Fink 
deals first with the mosaics, stressing their early date. He devotes a 
long analysis to the theme of the cock and tortoise, which constitutes the 
most interesting motif of the earlier mosaics, and a rather shorter one 
to the ‘ garden-landscape ’ which is the subject of the major area of the 
floor. Dr. Fink regards these as slightly later in date. After the mosaics, 
the buildings themselves are dealt with. He concludes that the earliest 
work was done under Constantine; there was considerable rebuilding 
in the Theodosian period, and the early work was destroyed by Attila 
in 452. After this, two new churches were built, which were in turn 
destroyed in 489; they were again rebuilt, and finally destroyed in the 
sixth century. There seems no reason to question Dr. Fink’s con- 
clusions as to dating, though they are not always in accord with those 
reached by other scholars. But it may be questioned whether too much 
significance is not laid upon the esoteric character of the hen and tortoise 
motif in this instance, for such themes were used fairly freely in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Anyone interested in the history of later 
Hellenistic motifs in art will, however, find a great deal of extremely 
useful material in the first forty pages of this small book. The only 
pity is that it could not be more fully illustrated. 

D. Tarsor RIcE. 


Etudes Meérovingiennes (Paris: Picard, 1953) comprises thirty-four 
papers, some in the form of résumés, read before the Merovingian Congress 
at Poitiers in May 1952. A large proportion of the papers are concerned 
with local Poitevin topics, as, for example, St. Radegund, Baudonivia, 
Fortunatus, and Poitiers itself, most Merovingian of French cities; but 
hardly any of them are long enough to be of value. An exception is 
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M. Jacques Boussard’s study of the population of Touraine from the 
first to the eighth centuries, where an interesting case is made out for 
Frankish avoidance of the light soils favoured by the Gallo-Romans in 
favour of the heavier soils and woodland where beasts could be grazed. 
However, this is the merest résumé of a paper that is to appear in full in 
Annales. ‘Three other papers are striking: a first-rate analysis of the 
dispersal of Merovingian cemeteries in Belgium, by Mme. Faider- 
Feytmans; a study of the medicinal uses to which spices were put, by 
the Abbé Lestocquoy; and a re-examination by M. Charles Samaran of 
the circumstances in which the Codex Phimarconensis (fragments of a 
collection, on papyrus, of St. Augustine’s letters and sermons) were 
discovered. Certainly the most curious contribution is the inaugural 
lecture of M. Charles Samaran, ‘ plus suffisamment mérovingien pour 
présider comme il conviendrait vos travaux’. M. Samaran, it appears, 
was a rival of Léon Levillain for a chair at the Ecole des Chartes in 1928. 
We are given an account of Langlois’ impassioned pleading for his 
candidate (Samaran) and are somehow left to infer, despite disclaimers, 
that the best man may not, after all, have been the choice of the electors. 
Apart from this, M. Samaran provides a useful survey of Levillain’s 
services to Merovingian studies. The best thing in an indifferent book 
is the photograph of Levillain himself. 
J. M. Watiace-Hapri1t. 


It is rarely that a legal controversy affecting the rights of numbers of 
living persons gives rise to a work of exact historical scholarship. Yet 
such has been the origin of Tithes and Parishes in Mediaeval Italy. The 
Historical Roots of a Modern Problem, by Catherine E. Boyd (published for 
the American Historical Association, Cornell University Press). In her 
Introduction and opening chapter, Professor Boyd gives an account of 
modern Italian legislation with regard to tithes, and explains the diffi- 
culties in which it has involved the courts of law whose task it has been 
to decide in numerous cases whether the tithes claimed were in origin 
sacramental, that is originating in payments for the ministrations of the 
church, which the law of 1887 had abolished; or predial, in the nature 
of a rent on land, which the same law had declared to be still enforceable. 
In the controversy which has thus arisen the need for a thorough histori- 
cal investigation into the origin and nature of Italian tithes has become 
apparent, and it was with the object of satisfying this need, as Professor 
Boyd tells us, that the present study was undertaken. In the chapters 
that follow, tracing the history of the tithe in Italy from its beginning as 
a payment commended, but not enforced, by the church of the late 
Roman empire, down to its attainment, by the end of the thirteenth 
century, of the form it would retain until modern times, Professor Boyd 
never loses sight of her primary purpose. She returns to it in her con- 
clusion; skilfully summarizing the vast amount of evidence she has 
adduced and establishing beyond doubt that the great majority of Italian 
tithes were sacramental in origin. Professor Boyd shows that from an 
early date, the four-fold division of the tithe was the rule in central and 
northern Italy, but here, as in other continental countries, it was the 
custom to pay the tithes to the local bishop who was responsible for their 
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administration, though in course of time it became customary to pay the 
Quartese the fourth due to the local clergy direct to them. The bishop’s 
control of at least three-fourths of the tithes made it easy for him, in the 
disorderly period of the ninth and tenth centuries, to grant tithes in fee to 
his lay vassals, and even parish priests made similar grants of their 
Quartesi to laymen. Consequently, when the era of reform began, the 
vast majority of Italian tithes were in lay hands. In fact, an important 
class of knights had grown up which owed its power mainly to the 
wealth it derived from its holdings of tithes. From the time of the 
Gregorian reforms onwards lay holding of tithes was, in theory at least, 
opposed by the church though the attitude adopted in practice varied ac- 
cording to the zeal of individuals. Bishops and monasteries bought back 
alienated tithes, and many laymen of this period were induced to restore 
their tithes to the church even though the restitution took the form of 
grants to monasteries or collegiate churches which they wished to 
endow. The abuse, however, proved far too widespread to be eradi- 
cated and lay holders of tithes remained very numerous. In the twelfth 
century, the canonists began to teach that the tithes belonged to the 
parishes, but little was done to put this doctrine into practice beyond 
securing to the parish priests the fourth or the third according to local 
custom. Professor Boyd is careful to relate her study to the course of 
general history. Thus the effects for good and ill of Frankish rule and 
of the subsequent German domination are discussed at length and the 
need for ecclesiastical reform is vividly impressed on the reader by the 
account drawn from administrative records of the chaos and corruption 
which preceded it. Moreover, throughout the book, the influence of 
French and German custom on the development of the Italian law relating 
to tithes is given due weight. Nevertheless, from the point of view of 
the medievalist, the book has lost something by reason of the practical 
purpose it was intended to serve, since it has led Professor Boyd to 
ignore certain problems which are essential to an understanding of the 
medieval church. Thus no attempt is made to discuss the adequacy of 
the Ouartese as a provision for the parish priest, or to explain to what 
extent his income might be augmented from other sources. There is, 
moreover, no indication of how the burdens for which the remainder 
of the tithes had been intended—the relief of the poor and the mainten- 
ance of the church fabric—were sustained. But to call attention to such 
omissions is less to find fault with what has been done than to wish for 
more. KATHLEEN L. Woop-Lecu. 


The Polish state is first mentioned in written sources dating from the 
middle of the tenth century, but its origins must be sought earlier. It 
may have come into existence as a result of the fusion of several tribal 
groups, which as separate, independent entities. may have had a lengthy 
history of their own. Since 1949 the study of the origins of the Polish 
state has been pursued systematically under the direction of a special 
committee and one of its aims has been to examine all the known early 
centres of these tribal groups. Studia Wezesno$redniowieczne: Studia, 
Materjaly, Sprawoxdania, vol. i (Warsaw, National Institute, ‘ Ossolineum ’, 
1951), is one of a number of publications issued by the committee. Apart 
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from three methodological articles, the volume is devoted to the presen- 
tation of the results of some of the excavations of early fortified sites 
carried out in 1948-9. Work on two of them, Giecz in Wielkopolska 
and Sl¢za, an important centre of pagan, Slavonic cults in Silesia, had not 
progressed sufficiently to provide any important conclusions, but the 
reports on them give a useful review of the present state of our know- 
ledge. At Kruszwica, one of the most important localities in early 
Poland, the late Professor R. Jakimowicz was able to determine the real 
site of the fortified settlement and castle of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The report on his work is one of the most lucid and convincing in the 
volume. The excavations at Tum, near L¢czyca, suggest that, contrary 
to the hitherto accepted hypothesis, this site could not have been the 
centre of a tribal group living in the region of Leczyca. The report on 
Tum provides a very interesting account of the wooden fortifications of 
an early Polish fortress. The longest contribution in the volume concerns 
excavations at Gdansk (Danzig). Here a portion of the Slavonic settle- 
ment that existed until the capture of the town by the Teutonic Order 
in 1308 was explored. So far the district near the old ducal castle, 
settled by fishermen and various craftsmen, has been uncovered and has 
provided a great wealth of information about the material culture of its 
inhabitants in the thirteenth century. Light is also thrown on the 
exact site and the construction of the great castle built by the Order, 
confirming the conclusions of previous scholars. The volume is finely 
produced and all the reports are admirably illustrated by plans, photo- 
graphs and drawings. E. B. Frype. 


By The Castles of Great Britain (London: Heinemann, 1953), his 
latest book on a theme which he has pursued with such tenacious 
fidelity over a long period of years, Mr. Sidney Toy has placed all students 
of the medieval castle under a renewed obligation. The first impression 
of any reader of this book will be a sense of its extreme attractiveness. 
This is due in the first instance to its pleasant format and excellent 
printing, but still more to the illustrations. The photographs, all new 
and fresh, are in themselves a contribution of the utmost value to the 
theme. Even more is this true of the measured drawings. All the 
work of the author, uniform in style and convention, and most charming 
of aspect, they contrast strongly with the plans in so many architectural 
works culled from a variety of sources and varying so widely in com- 
petence. The main criticism of this book must be that the author 
treats his castles too strictly as ‘ military architecture’. Certainly the 
medieval castle was always a strong house—a dwelling at which a 
thief must knock ere he entered. But likewise, it is a feudal magnate’s 
residence—and, as such, a parade of pride in stone, expressing in its 
browbeating arrogance the owner’s caste superiority. Mr. Toy’s 
preoccupation with the military aspect of his theme runs oddly right 
through his pages from prehistoric times onwards. Thus, in setting 
forth the origin of vitrified forts through the combustion of a murus 
Gallicus, he propounds the thesis that vitrification was ‘the result of 
incendiary attack by the enemy’. But a Gaulish wall might be set on 
fire by the accidental conflagration of the huts which in such hill-top 
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townships were usually placed for shelter just behind the rampart. 
We must not conclude that every vitrified fort has necessarily sustained 
a siege. Those who are familiar with his other writings will not be 
surprised to find that in this work Mr. Toy never hesitates to express 
an independent view. Nor will they deny that in every case his opinion 
is well worthy of serious regard. His reading of Tintagel Castle presents 
a forthright challenge to those who have hitherto interpreted this re- 
markable site. What he says about Anglo-Saxon civilization, as com- 
pared to Norman, will command wide assent: and he is certainly 
right in asserting that there is more primary masonry in the shell walls 
surrounding mottes than has often been conceded. In such a compre- 
hensive survey, dealing with scores of individual castles, it is easy to 
pick out instances where Mr. Toy’s judgements will invite criticism. 
This is particularly the case where the author is dealing with the Scottish 
material. Here he moves with less mastery. For example, a better 
knowledge of the third marquis of Bute’s restorations at Rothesay 
Castle would have saved him from a misconception of the architectural 
history of that building. And an acquaintance with the contents of 
the Cawdor charter chest, p/us an understanding of the local topography, 
would have enabled him to distinguish between the two castles of Cawdor, 
and to avoid attaching to the present structure historical particulars 
that belong to the older site. But such minor blemishes do not in any 
degree detract from the general excellence of a book which is marked, 
on every page, by scholarship, lucidity, and zest. It is likely long to 
retain its value as an authoritative outline of its subject, and will appeal 
to the increasing number of the general public who are attracted by 
something more than their mere picturesqueness to the intelligent 
study of our ancient castles. W. Douctas Simpson. 





The recent rebinding of Domesday Book provided its official custo- 
dians with an excellent opportunity to examine its much neglected 
physical features. Domesday Re-bound (London: H.M.S.O., 1954) is the 
report of this investigation of the arrangement of the gatherings (shown 
diagramatically), and of the signatures, rulings, blank spaces, inter- 
lineations, compressions, additions, and insertions, the writings, rubica- 
tion, foliation and the traces of earlier bindings. It appears that in vol. 
i, with few exceptions, each county begins with a new gathering. The 
distribution of the blank spaces, compressions, &c., suggests that the 
scribe(s) had a ‘ determined policy to compile each County Record as a 
separate unit’. The rulings of vol. i vary but not haphazardly; the way 
they are grouped corresponds strikingly with the circuits suggested by 
Eyton and Ballard. This point is clearly illustrated in a table. Thus 
of the 9 gatherings containing the circuit Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Hants., 
and Berks., 8 have 50 horizontal and 7 vertical rulings, while in the 3 
gatherings comprising Eyton’s circuit Middlesex, Herts., and Bucks., the 
figures are 44 and 8 respectively. Ballard suggested the inclusion in 
this circuit of Bedfordshire, 1 gathering with 44 and 8 lines, and Cambs., 
2 gatherings, one with 44 and 8 the other with 44-7 and 8 lines. This 
correspondence indicates that Domesday Book may well have been 
compiled circuit by circuit. Unfortunately it is very difficult to detect 
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changes of hand in the writing of vol. i and the abbreviations and methods 
of rubrication do not seem to vary in any consistent way between counties 
or between the suggested circuits. The differences between the two 
volumes are clearly brought out and the evidence discussed supports the 
theory that vol. ii is a copy of a draft. The binding history of the 
volumes is recounted, as far as is possible, and it is argued convincingly 
that very early medieval, if not the original, boards of vol. ii are preserved 
in the P.R.O. To this valuable and stimulating report are added short 
accounts of the use made of Domesday Book, of its migrations and its 
bibliography. The work is prefaced by a review of opinions about the 
method and purpose of the survey. Brevity has led to some weaknesses 
in this. For example, it is asserted on page 8 that the ‘ original returns ’ 
from the hundreds were collected at Winchester; this seems most im- 
probable and is certainly not universally admitted. One passage that 
needs revision occurs on page 3 where it is stated that ‘ Recent Writers 
have invariably accepted this’ (i.e. Maitland’s view that Domesday 
Book was a geld book) ‘and doubtless there will always be possible 
great argument about it and about: so perhaps most Readers will be 
content to hold with Sir Frank Stenton that ...’. This pamphlet is 
well illustrated and has few errors. The plethora of capital letters is 
un-English. P. H. SAwYeEr. 


In the seventh volume of The Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln (Lincoln Record Society, vol. xlvi, 1953) Miss Kathleen 
Major edits, with the same exemplary care as has gone into the earlier 
volumes of this noble series,’ an instalment of about 240 deeds relating 
to property in the Parts of Holland and of Kesteven. (She corrects the 
faulty medieval classification of two which properly belong to Lindsey 
(1971) and Nottinghamshire (2141)). Nearly three-quarters of these 
documents remain in the Lincoln archives as originals, not all enregistered. 
Forty-four of the texts belong to the twelfth century. The earliest is a 
notification by Stephen, count of Brittany (1093-1136), already printed 
by Mr. Clay from this source; one of the most important is the copy of 
a writ in favour of Roger, bishop of Salisbury, as justiciar (1135-9) in 
favour of the bishop of Lincoln. In the main the documents record 
gifts to the dean and chapter, most of them quite small, or leases and 
enfeoffments by that body. Miss Major calls attention to early evidence, 
in several villages, of a three-field system. Frequent mention of pasture 
and the occasional appearance of dykes and fens and salt-pans remind one 
of the character of the land. The character of the population is to some 
slight extent revealed by the personal names, of which the Lincoln 
records provide a wonderful store-house: e.g. no. 1975, Ulfkel son of 
Thorward gives to the Common Fund (¢. 1200) land near the horse- 
market in Boston outside the Bar formerly held by Joce son of Sired. 
Among thirteenth-century witnesses and tenants are several sons of 
priests and parsons (nos. 1950 bis, 2116, 2119). No. 2056 (1206-16) 
grants to the dean and chapter Roger Bonde, nativus, and his sequela, 
while in no. 2057 (possibly contemporaneous), Roger receives as their 


Cf. Ante, \xvi."282. 
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free man a toft at Wellingore to be held at a money rent. There are two 
other manumissions. In her Introduction the editor points to several 
matters of legal and diplomatic interest; one may also note in no. 1993 
reference to a sigillum minus of the chapter ¢. 1300: was this the sigillum 
ad causas (cf. Reg. Antig. ii. 341)? One Appendix is devoted to the 
chronology and titles of twelfth-century archdeacons of Lincoln, and 
another to the descent and marriages of Maud de Caux, co-heiress of 
Geoffrey Alselin, a Domesday tenant; the thirteenth-century Hauteyns, 
descended as Round showed from Haldein, another Domesday tenant, 
are the subject of a lengthy note on no. 2101. The volume contains 
sixteen excellent facsimiles, all in the size of the original charters (¢. 1150- 
1220). C. R. CHENEY. 





The retiring Deputy Keeper of the Records has again put in his debt 
all who are interested in seals: A Guwide to Seals in the Public Record Office 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1954) is not only designed to tell the public of 
some of the riches of the ‘ Office’ and to indicate to research-workers in 
which classes of the records in Chancery Lane may be found seals of 
certain sorts. Sir Hilary Jenkinson does all that in a sketch which, 
brief as it is, contrives to include useful illustrative detail; but he also 
boldly devotes almost half his space to an introductory dissertation on 
English seals: their uses, manufacture, material, devices, legends. In 
the absence of any English manual of sigillography this essay (which 
reproduces in an enlarged form a paper contributed to the Journal of the 
British Archaeological Association in 1937) provides with its biblio- 
graphical notes welcome aid for the student of diplomatic. Some 
points cry out for fuller treatment: e.g. the early use of seals for closure 
as well as for authentication; the process by which genuine seals came 
to be attached to forged documents; the persons qualified to hold seals 
(in 1290 a villein of Lewes Priory had one by permission of his lord). 
One use of such a work as this must, after all, be to suggest lines of 
enquiry and this it certainly does, both inside and outside the Record 
Office. The excellent plates include an indented agreement between 
Ranulf earl of Chester and Lincoln and the men of Frieston and Butter- 
wick (1217-32), with fifty of the townsmen’s seals appended. 

C. R. CHENEY. 


Abbot Samson’s Kalendar has long been known to historians; and 
it is an excellent thing that, at long last, it is available in print (The 
Kalendar of Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds and related Documents, 
ed. R. H. C. Davis: Camden Society, 3rd ser., vol. Ixxxiv, 1954). Its 
value as a source for the economic and social history of East Anglia 
needs no stress after the use which Professor D. C. Douglas made of it; 
and Mr. Davis, in addition to giving us the text, discusses in his Intro- 
duction the light thrown by it upon the governmental organization of 
St. Edmund’s Liberty in Suffolk. There is no space here for a detailed 
account of his conclusions about the leets and ferdings, the hundreds 
and the burdens of socage tenants of this part of England. His general 
contention, however, that the peculiarities of this region owed little to 
Scandinavian settlement, and that there are traces in East Anglia of 
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institutions similar to those which seem to have existed in pre-Danish 
Kent and Northumbria, is of the greatest importance and cannot be 
neglected in future discussion of the origins of English social and 
governmental arrangements. The publication of the Kalendar, too, will 
make such discussion more fruitful, as will the addition to it of a complete 
collection of Abbot Samson’s charters, those of the obedientiaries of the 
House, and feet of fines made in the abbot’s court to which he or the 
obedientiaries were parties. These additional documents supplement 
and illumine the Ka/endar at a number of points; they allow Mr. Davis 
to throw new light on the identity of Jocelin of Brakelond; perhaps 
they add something to what we can know of Abbot Samson himself. 
A few slips ought possibly to be pointed out: in charter no. 5 an annual 
rent of gos. is payable in two instalments of 5s. 6d; in no. 107 ‘ xviiij’ 
should be ‘ xviij’; and in a number of instances the rubric does not 
seem quite accurately to summarize the charter which follows (nos. 43, 
$7, 78, 86, 107, 109, 120, 134, 141, 150). EpwarbD MILLER. 


The third fascicle (pp. 321-480) of the Nuwernberger Urkundenbuch, 
Niirnberg (1953) covers the period from February 1276 to December 
1290. King Rudolph of Habsburg continued to show the sympathies, 
which his Hohenstaufen predecessors had encouraged for the imperial 
city; six periods of residence are recorded for these years. A great part 
of the documents, published here in extenso or abbreviated, deal with 
indulgences for worshippers or benefactors of city churches; the parish 


church St. Sebald, St. Jacob, which belonged to the Order of Teutonic 
Knights, the Augustinian Friars and the Poor Clares are especially favoured. 
There is not much material illustrating economic development. The 
Jewish community is still important for the money market (Nr. 620, 761). 
Of greater importance for Nurnberg is a short notice (Nr. 810) written 
about 1290 by a Liibeck merchant Reinekin Mornewech, probably son 
of the great homo novus Bertram Morneweh recording payments due from 
his sales in Flanders to the Burggraf of Niirnberg and a citizen of the 
town, because it foreshadows connexions between Franconia and the 
Baltic, which became most important during the fourteenth century. 
Hans LigBEsCHUTz. 


St. Louis of Toulouse, of the Order of Friars Minor, was a familiar 
figure in the Middle Ages after his death in 1297, and there is a beautiful 
portrait of him by Simone Martini in the Lower Church of S. Francesco 
at Assisi. This is unexpected, for his life was a short one. After a 
childhood in Provence he was for seven years a hostage for his father, 
Charles II, in Spain. Here he became acquainted with the Friars Minor 
and was much attracted by their ideals and way of life. When released 
in 1295 he lost little time in joining the Order and almost immediately 
afterwards was made bishop of Toulouse. Six months later, in June 
1297, he resigned his bishopric, and on 19 August he died at Brignoles. 
So far, in England, he has been best known from the charming study 
which Miss M. R. Toynbee contributed as vol. xv of the publications of 


1 Reviewed ante, xvii. 287 ; lxviii. 306. 
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the British Society of Franciscan Studies, and from the Process of Canon- 
ization which the Quaracchi fathers edited as vol. vi of the Axalecta 
Franciscana. So short a life would hardly lend itself to a long biography, 
but Louis left a very fragrant memory behind him and was greatly 
revered by the friars and in that part of France in which he had lived. 
Now that admirable collection, Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, has 
included a valuable study by Fr. M-H. Laurent, O.P., Le Culte de S. 
Louis d Anjou a Marseille au XIVe Siecle (Rome* Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1954). This arose from a chance discovery of a copy of 
the Histoire de S. Louis évesque de Toulouse in a secondhand bookshop. It 
consisted of two parts—a life of the saint which was identified as that 
by the seventeenth-century writer, de Ruffi, and a collection of some 
fifty documents concerning the cultus of the saint at Marseille. Fr. 
Laurent then began to search for the originals of these documents and 
had the good fortune to discover most of them in various collections of 
archives in Marseille and elsewhere. These documents are here calen- 
dared with copious rotes based on many years of careful and painstaking 
research. They begin with a vidimus of Charles II, Louis’ father, con- 
cerning the tenure of his son and other hostages by Alfonso III of Aragon, 
and there are one or two documents concerned with the short episcopate 
of Louis at Toulouse from December 1296 to June 1297. The rest are 
concerned with the cult, the raising of a tomb in the church of the 
Friars Minor at Marseille, the canonization, indulgences to those who visit 
the tomb, a free fair at Marseille on the feast of St. Louis, the translation 
of the saint’s remains in 1319, privileges granted to the church, gifts of 
various kinds including the famous Golden Rose, guardianship of the 
relics and their recovery after being stolen by the Aragonese in 1423. 
This book will not tell us very much about St. Louis himself, and those 
who wish to know about his life must go to one of the standard bio- 
gtaphies. What it does tell us is how the memory of this good young 
man was kept alive in his native land during the centuries which followed 
his untimely death. J. R. H. Moorman. 





The second volume, fascicle 1 of the Regesten der Erxbischoefe von 
Bremen (published by the Historical Commission for Lower Saxony; 
Bremen, Geist, 1953) covers the years 1306 to 1327. The editor, Herr 
G. Moehlmann, has collected his material before the war, during which 
important documents and registers from the archiepiscopal archives 
have been destroyed in Hanover. A continuation ending 1344 is never- 
theless under consideration because source-material from the Vatican 
library seems to offer a sufficient substitute. The published fascicle is 
mainly dedicated to archbishop John II Grand, a Danish nobleman and 
for some time archbishop of Lund, whose appointment by Pope Clement 
V was based on the jus devolutionis. Since 1316 he had to fight for his 
see at the papal curia in Avignon with his suffragans and his two diocesan 
chapters in Bremen and Hamburg. A papal collector reported in 1317 
on the disastrous financial consequences brought about by the forced 
retreat of the archbishop from his province ( Nr. 143). John XXII 
decided in his favour about three years later (Nr. 170), but safeguarded 
in 1322 equally the personal position of John Grand’s Bremen opponents 
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(Nr. 194 and Nr. 200-5). The archbishop, who had bought a house in 
Avignon (Nr. 155) and a rent of 400 Parisian livres from the monastery of 
St. Denis (Nr. 186, Nr. 237) did never return to Bremen and administered 
his province by vicars general. Hans LIEBESCHUTZ. 


Part iv of the text of The Great Red Book of Bristol (Bristol Record 
Society, vol. xviii, 1953), edited by Dr. E. W. W. Veale, completes a 
work, the main features of which have already been described.’ It is 
chiefly concerned with deeds relating to property in Bristol, including 
those relating to the foundation of chantries by William Canynges, 
Robert and William Chedder, and John Codrynton. There is also a 
rental of the town lands in a.p. 1463-4 made street by street, which Dr. 
Veale thinks might serve as a basis for something like a directory for 
the city. Several pages are devoted to a feud between the Customer of 
Bristol, Thomas Norton, and the mayor, William Spencer, in 1479, in 
the course of which the former appealed the latter of treason, while the 
mayor charged the Customer with infringing the statute as to Mainten- 
ance. The mayor abdicated and was committed to gaol at his own 
request till the king could be consulted. Norton failed to prove his 
case against the mayor: the charge against him seems to have been 
based on his having given uniforms to two of his subordinates. Ullti- 
mately the parties were reconciled at the king’s request. The register 
includes copies of the charters of Tewkesbury and Derby, which were 
surely not worth reprinting, since both have been printed from better 
texts. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


It would not, perhaps, be altogether fair to judge a book, written as 
a prize essay for the quincentenary celebrations of the Catholic Kings, by 
its preface which praises the author for his awareness of the similarities 
in the work of Isabella the Catholic and the present Caudillo of Spain. 
But since both preface and author claim the book to be ‘ scientific ’, the 
usual standards of criticism will have to be applied. In La Obra de 
Isabel la Catélica (Publicaciones Histéricas de la Exma. Diputacién 
Provincial de Segovia, Serie 2a Monografias, 1. Segovia, 1953), Pro- 
fessor Manuel Ballesteros Gaibrois has tried to trace Isabella’s part in the 
great work of unification and reconstruction of the Catholic Kings. 
His book is based firmly on the printed sources and, more unusual in 
modern Spanish historiography, on some manuscript material from the 
archives of Simancas and Barcelona. His main original contribution 
is a series of maps showing the itinerary of the queen during her reign. 
Isabella’s qualities have been universally acknowledged by historians of 
all schools, and this traditionally favourable judgement is not likely to 
be seriously upset. What is wanted is a critical biography. Sr. Ballesteros 
however, has given us only another song of praise. From the Introduc- 
tion (where he suggests that if only St. Theresa of Avila had had Isabella’s 
dynastic and political obligations she would have been as great as the 
queen) we are treated to a succession of wise and beneficent acts of 
government with not a breath of adverse criticism. As a result, Isabella’s 


1 Ante, xivii. 659 ; 1. 361; liv. 170; lxviii. 134. 
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personality disappears, and with it the avowed purpose of this book. 
The author does not even mention Isabella’s own misgivings, as in the 
case of Montalvo’s compilation of Castilian laws or in the methods of 
collecting taxes. Was it really only ‘ intuitively’ that Isabella knew of 
the importance of a strong central authority? In her will, which the 
author prints, she specifically revoked all grants and privileges she had 
ever given as being ‘contrary to her free will’, notwithstanding all 
subsequent confirmations. It was a quite deliberate policy of absolutism 
and, by the standards of the period, of rather doubtful morality. Sr. 
Ballesteros’s justification of the expulsion of the Jews as, being in their 
own interest, to save them from popular fury, is pure sophistry and, in the 
light of recent history, rather unpleasant sophistry. No doubt, the Jews 
in Spain were very powerful, and some of them behaved offensively. 
But the conspiracy of Toledo, in 1485, was not an unprovoked attempt 
by the Jews to seize power in Spain, as the author gives us to under- 
stand, but an attempt to prevent the establishment of the Inquisition in 
that town—an attempt which was imitated by good Christians in other 
parts of Spain. The famous case of the child of la Guardia cannot be 
regarded as a proof of the alleged custom of Jewish ritual murder. The 
Inquisition proceedings, published in the Boletin de la Real Academia de 
la Historia of 1887, certainly make out a strong case for the guilt of the 
particular Jews and comversos involved. But we now know too much 
about the value of confessions at the end of a very long imprisonment 
and trial, with or without physical torture, to accept the Inquisition 
proceedings at their face value—the trial fitted in very conveniently 
with Torquemada’s policy—and even if they are accepted, they would 
only show a very nasty case of anti-Christian witchcraft, but provide no 
proof of a general practice of ritual murder. Professor Ballesteros does not 
even mention the enormous controversial literature on this subject; nor 
does he consider the important theories of Castro’s Espafia en su Historia 
about the Jewish origins of the Spanish Inquisition nor, more generally, 
the Moorish and Jewish contributions to Spanish civilization. Whether 
he accepts Castro’s theories or not, no student of Spanish history can 
afford to ignore them. H. G. KoENIGSBERGER. 


The Tudor Age, by Dr. James A. Williamson (Longmans, 1953), is 
the first volume to appear of a new nine-volumes History of England 
under the general editorship of Professor W. N. Medlicott. Each volume 
in the series, we are told, is intended to ‘ present a convincing integration ’ 
of the various aspects of the history of its period. It is difficult, however, 
to describe Dr. Williamson’s book as such a ‘ convincing integration’ of 
the Tudor period, and to read it is frankly a disappointing experience. 
Hopes are raised high by a sparkling, stimulating introductory essay on 
‘England in 1485’; but thereafter the work becomes simply another 
narrative history of the years from 1485 to 1603. The main criticism 
which must be levelled against the book is that it lacks balance. Natur- 
ally, Dr. Williamson is chiefly attracted by the naval and mercantile 
aspects of Tudor history, subjects of which he is an acknowledged 
master, and the sections of the book devoted to these are of considerable 
interest. Unfortunately, however, this leads him to devote what seems a 
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disproportionate amount of space to such matters, with the consequence 
that other aspects of the period have to be so compressed as to be treated 
with what sometimes is excessive brevity tending to superficiality. 
Whereas a whole chapter is devoted to the Armada, with a detailed 
description of the fight up the Channel, the Star Chamber receives less 
than two pages for the whole period, there is one page on Elizabethan 
literary activity, and the High Commission is accorded only one sentence 
(and no mention in the index). It is particularly in the sphere of consti- 
tutional history that the book is deficient. Elizabeth’s difficulties with 
her parliaments receive only incidental mention, and there is no general 
assessment of the extent of the parliamentary advances against Crown 
prerogative in the period. The religious history is also generally ac- 
corded merely narrative treatment; no real attempt, for example, is made 
to analyse Puritanism, to explain its appeal to the Elizabethan Commons 
or to differentiate between its various elements. Inevitably, in dealing 
thus briefly with large and important subjects, Dr. Williamson has to fall 
back on epigrammatic generalizations. Some of these are perceptive. 
On the position of the early Tudor monarchy we are told that ‘ although 
there was plenty of treason against kings there was high reverence for 
the King’ ; and regarding Tudor administrative methods it is remarked 
that ‘ wasteful irregularity did produce swiftness, where bureaucratic 
regularity produces wasteful decay’. Others are Jess felicitous. Is there 
not an element of anachronism in the statement that Henry VII’s ‘ care 
for Bristol interests’ was ‘a kingly duty more congenial than coping 
with the feudal conspiracies that were to occupy so much of his time ’? 
Can tlie assertion that ‘the great nobles had a feeling that the stability 
of their order was involved with that of the Church’ be wholly recon- 
ciled with the ecclesiastical history of the period from Wyclif to Richard 
Hunne? And is it possible, in the light of some of the utterances in 
parliamentary debate, to hold that at the end of Elizabeth’s reign there 
was still ‘no questioning of the political and social system, no party of 
reform and party of reaction ’? F. D. Price. 


The sub-title of Dr. Gordon Connell-Smith’s book, Forerunners of 
Drake: A Study of English Trade with Spain in the early Tudor Period (Long- 
mans, 1954) indicates its scope. He has pursued the subject with enter- 
prising research, in Spanish as well as English documents, and has pro- 
duced important results. He finds that the prevailing impression that 
English trade was depressed when Henry VII became king, and that his 
measures greatly improved the position of his merchants, is correct as 
far as the Spanish trade is concerned. English merchants continued to 
enjoy a greater share of the trade, and Spanish merchants a lesser, until 
the middle years of Henry VIII, when the Reformation inaugurated a 
period of difficulties. The registers of notaries in Andalusian ports have 
yielded evidence correcting Hakluyt’s impression that there was an 
element of secrecy in the trade with the West Indies by English merchants 
at Seville in the early sixteenth century. Dr. Connell-Smith finds that 
their trade was open and legitimate if conducted from the authorized 
Spanish ports, a condition which applied to Spaniards as well as to 
Englishmen and precluded any direct trade between England and the 
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west. Henry VIII’s anti-papal measures in the 1530s caused his subjects 
in Spain to fall foul of the Inquisition, which not only corrected doctrinal 
errors but confiscated the goods of those who held them. The flourish- 
ing Spanish trade thus grew precarious, and during the wars of the 
1540s men who had been law-abiding merchants took to privateering in 
forms that were often not law-abiding. Charles V’s separate peace of 
Ciépy in 1544 increased but did not originate the ill-feeling between 
Englishmen and his Spanish subjects. Englishmen at sea had already 
been plundering Spanish shipping since the time of the threatened 
Franco-Imperial combination against England in 1538-9. Robert 
Reneger’s capture of a homeward-bound treasure-ship off Cape St. 
Vincent early in 1545 was the culmination of years of irregular hostilities. 
Reneger’s treasure, of which less than a third appears very tardily to 
have been restored, was an early transaction in the Elizabethan style, 
and was well remembered by Spaniards when Drake came home with his 
booty in 1580. Dr. Connell-Smith is the first to give full details of the 
Reneger affair and the legal transactions that resulted from it. In sum 
he makes a good case for regarding 1545 as the year in which the prolonged 
Anglo-Spanish hostility was first fully evident. This book is to be 
welcomed, like Mr. T. S. Willan’s recent study of the Muscovy merchants, 
as a sign of new movement in early Tudor studies. One hopes that it 
may encourage others to tackle much that still needs to be done. The 
early records of the Admiralty Court, which Dr. Connell-Smith has used to 
good purpose, contain material on other enterprises, such as the Iceland 
fishery and the Levant trade; while the relations of England with the 
Hanseatic League under the Henries may prove to be very near the roots 
of foreign policy. J. A. WriiramMson. 





In The Brudenells of Deene (London: Cassell, 1953) Miss Joan Wake 
presents a rich and colourful canvas portraying some ten generations of 
a Northamptonshire gentle family. For this she draws on the abundant 
Brudenell MSS. and, where the vein runs thin, judiciously supplements 
her account from other sources and suffuses the whole with an intimate 
knowledge and affection for the place and its people. The result is a 
well balanced and entertaining story that is something more than an 
account of an unusually interesting family; it is, as its author justly 
observes, ‘an ever changing microcosm of English history’. Thus we 
are given chapter and verse of the rise of the gentry in the early Tudor 
age on the profits of a Henrician chief justiceship—and that in a county 
soon to be noted for the number of family seats: we can judge of the 
measure of landlord recovery in the first half of the seventeenth century 
—between 1608 and 1635 the rent roll went up from £2,067 to over 
£5,500. (The author might have stated precisely when George Brudenell 
decided ‘ to let many of his farms on leases for twenty-one years, fewer 
for three lives’ (p. 91)). We are introduced to the continuing problem 
of recusancy under the early Stuarts and the beginnings of political 
divisions, over religious issues, in the localities: we have a glimpse of 
the plight of a fugitive royalist in the civil war and recovery and reward 
(an earldom) at the Restoration and the eventual succumbing to office 
and orthodoxy under Anne. We can judge of the expanding quality of 
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life with the growing riches and elegance of the eighteenth century— 
thanks to a succession of capable stewards the rental jumped to over 
£20,000, not to mention the mounting profits from coal mines in York- 
shire—and of the ceaseless hunt for political honours as well as of foxes. 
And if the social historian detects a significant change of emphasis from 
the insistence in the sixteenth century ‘on keeping up the port’ to the 
increasing class consciousness and exclusiveness of the eighteenth, the 
moralist will doubtless detect a sad deterioration in character from the 
sober Henrician chief justice who founded the family, to the insufferably 
proud and arrogant seventh earl who in more ways than one must have 
seriously undermined its fortunes. He was the hero of the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade. And indeed one suspects that the women- 
folk played as vital a part in the family fortunes as the men. What a 
contrast is afforded between Margaret Entwistle and Philippa Power, 
the successive wives of the Tudor Chief Justice, both supremely capable 
and dominant personalities, and the fantastic and extravagant seventh 
countess who set her hat at the widowed Disraeli. One feature of the 
family story is especially noteworthy. Although with the Bruce- 
Montagu connexions of the mid-eighteenth century the family had its 
parliamentary pocket boroughs in Marlborough and Great Bedwyn, it 
never aspired to high politics, preferring the safer, more dignified and 
rewarding succession of Court appointments. 1 have found other 
instances of this. Miss Wake is too good an historian not to ground 
her work thoroughly and to trust her arm to an occasional pointed 
observation or comment. She no less than her publishers, who have 
produced a finely illustrated book so cheaply, deserve congratulation. 


EpwArRD HuGHEs. 


Much still remains to be said on Guicciardini and the gradual publica- 
tion of the Guicciardini archives is constantly making available valuable 
materials, which make it possible to see the achievement of this great 
Renaissance historian in a more satisfactory perspective than had hitherto 
been possible. Dr. V. De Caprariis’s study, Francesco Guicciardini dalla 
politica alla storia (Bari; Laterza, 1950), certainly presents a new inter- 
pretation of the beginnings of Guicciardini’s activity in the historical 
field by suggesting, inter alia, how his earliest history, the Storie Fiorentine, 
was really written not in order to give an account of the history of his 
own town in the not too distant past, but rather in order to prove a 
political thesis. The problem of the ‘costituzione politica’ and of 
Guicciardini’s conversion from political speculation to history form in 
fact most of the subject matter of this small book, where former writers 
on the subject are not always treated too sympathetically. What we are 
told in this book is certainly new and stimulating. It is accordingly 
unfortunate that available evidence makes many of the views held here 
quite unacceptable. Thus one can hardly agree in the light of what 
Guicciardini himself tells us, that the Storie Fiorentine were not meant to 
be a historical writing, just as there are really no valid grounds for the 
view that this work was written with a definitely political aim in view 
and that Guicciardini’s ‘ conversione alla storia’ only begins to be evident 
with the Cose Fiorentine. It is in fact very doubtful that this book offers 
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many new views on Guicciardini that can be accepted. Incidentally the 
whole problem of the Storie Fiorentine is now satisfactorily discussed by 
Dr. N. Rubinstein in the current issue of Rénascimento. 

R. WEIss. 


Belief in local history is a fashionable, but not entirely harmless, 
disease which has afflicted historians lately. This not only leads them 
to condone crimes, such as the dispersal of family archives, to which 
county archivists have always been prone, but has produced a whole 
language of sentimental shibboleths about the tasks of local history. 
Dr. J. Thirsk’s Fenland Farming in the Sixteenth Century (Department of 
Local History Occasional Papers, No. 3; University College of Leicester, 
1953) is a refreshing reminder of how important well executed local 
studies may be. It sets a high standard for any further studies of agrarian 
history in this series and has had the deserved good fortune of a char- 
acteristically stimulating introduction by Professor Tawney. For the 
first time we have a clear description of the practices of fenland farming 
and of gradual reclamation of marsh land which had grown up before 
the sixteenth century. Dr. Thirsk explains this distinctive pattern of 
farming with particular reference to south-east Lincolnshire. The 
Fenland was not a wilderness, haunted by an amphibious and half savage 
population, devoted to fishing and fowling, as some contemporary 
accounts might suggest. In these respects Dr. Thirsk’s work is definitive. 
When she goes on to analyse the social structure of the region there are 
perhaps some qualifications to be made about her methods. She uses 
the same techniques which Dr. Hoskins first employed with such success 
to describe the yeomen farmers of Leicestershire. These depend 
largely upon the use of probate inventories. Here the picture is of a 
prosperous peasantry with ‘a high degree of equality in the distribution 
of land ’ and with fewer signs of the existence, or emergence, of a ‘ kulak ’ 
yeoman class than in Leicestershire. Large farms and great flocks 
existed, but inventories of the gentry are not available. This is one 
more reminder of the urgent need to make all probate inventories 
accessible, especially those in Somerset House. In describing the dis- 
tribution of land Dr. Thirsk relies primarily on the surveys of some 
half-a-dozen Crown manors. Quite apart from the problem of sub- 
letting, of which she is fully aware, there is the question of how far 
Crown manors can be taken as representative. Some discussion of this 
problem would have been welcome. Some of the implied comparisons 
of size of farms with Leicestershire are difficult to follow. How does 
one compare the mainly pastoral holdings of this area, dependent on 
large common pastures, with predominantly arable farms in Leicestershire, 
measured in acres sown? It is said there were very few resident gentry, 
but how important were the demesnes of the non-resident? Was non- 
residence due to the Fens’ reputation for unhealthiness, or to an ex- 
clusively peasant type of social structure? If the resident farmers were 
all middling to small peasants, as the subsidy returns are held to show, 
who owned those flocks of a thousand sheep of which we also hear? 
The treatment of the difficult and dubious evidence of the subsidies is 
perhaps the least satisfactory part of the work. It would have been 
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helpful if Table V, which shows the distribution of holdings in the 
form, 3-4 per cent. of the tenants had holdings of thirty to sixty acres, 
&c., had also shown what proportion of the total acreage the holdings 
in each category occupied. Dr. Thirsk’s conclusion that small holdings 
were more numerous in the Fenland than in the open field Midlands 
stands. But, that the farming of the region was dominated so com- 
pletely by small peasants is perhaps less certain than she would imply. 
We can only regret that the evidence available was not fuller and hope 
that Dr. Thirsk will continue these studies into the seventeenth century. 
J. P. Cooprr. 


The subject of Mr. Franklin T. McCann’s book, English Discovery of 
America to 1383 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege for King’s Crown 
Press, 1952), is not the physical but the intellectual discovery of America, 
a distinction which may be illustrated by the fact that while John Cabot 
discovered North America in the physical sense, it was not recognized 
as a new continent until a later stage. The mental awareness of America 
in the fullest sense was of slow growth. Explorers and geographers 
realized the truth long before the educated public as a whole showed any 
interest in the matter or formed any opinion about it. Mr. McCann 
explains the geographical concepts that preceded the discovery, and 
reviews the record evidence and the English literary references to 
America up to the middle of the Elizabethan period, when recognition 
was complete. He is particularly full on the writings of Richard Eden 
and shows that they had a considerable circulation, from which one 


gathers that Eden’s contribution to awareness of America has probably 
been underestimated. This is a useful background book to the history 
of actual discovery. J. A. Wrtramson. 


Since Ranke first used the reports of the Venetian ambassadors, they 
have become the indispensable stand-by of the historian of the sixteenth 
century. It was a good idea of Sefior Orestes Ferrara to give us a history 
of the sixteenth century as seen by these acute observers. His Le XVI* 
Siécle vu par les Ambassadeurs vénitiens; traduit par F. de Miomandre 
(Editions Albin Michel, Paris, 1954) is, however, a disappointment. Sr. 
Ferrara has used his sources intelligently and has supplemented and 
checked them with contemporary material, both published and un- 
published. He has given us the best account we have had of the per- 
sonalities of the princes and statesmen of western Europe in the age of 
Charies V, as they appeared to contemporaries. For the rest, the title 
is entirely misleading. The period covered is not the sixteenth century 
but only about the first half, to the Treaty of Cateau Cambrésis, in 1559. 
More important: one would have expected a critical analysis of the 
value of the reports of the Venetian ambassadors as a historical source. 
But the author does not even mention this problem, although it is implicit 
both in the title and in his method. But most serious of all, the reports 
are not fully used. The patrician ambassadors of the great trading 
republic wrote a great deal about the economic and financial conditions 
of the countries they visited. Sr. Ferrara says practically nothing about 
this. The story, as told by him, is therefore even more one-sided than 
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his concentration on one type of source material would have made it in 
any case. The translation is adequate, but no attempt has been made to 
correct the many slips and inaccuracies of the Spanish edition—the worst 
is the inconsistency of the footnotes; not even the principal collection 
of the reports of the Venetian ambassadors is quoted correctly—and the 
translator has added a few mistakes of his own. Could not Sr. Ferrara 
write us a full, critical analysis of the Venetian relazioni? ‘Together with 
a re-issue of the present volume in a corrected form, this would make a 
really valuable contribution to sixteenth-century studies. 


H. G. KokENIGSBERGER. 


The Churchwardens’ Accounts of Prescot, Lancashire, 1523-1607 (Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Record Society, civ, 1953), edited by Mr. F. A. 
Bailey, constitutes a useful addition to the list of printed parish accounts 
of the Tudor period; and the volume is of special interest to Lancastrians 
in that no other records of this kind of a date earlier than the middle of 
Elizabeth I’s reign are known to survive in the county. The Prescot 
accounts reflect the ecclesiastical revolutions and counter-revolutions of 
the period in a manner so faithful as to be a little surprising, and perhaps 
disappointing, to any reader who hopes to find clear evidence in them 
of the traditional conservatism of the northern half of England. The 
churchwardens were evidently men of discretion, and it is difficult to 
discern from their accounts any indication of unwillingness to do what 
successive governments required. Admittedly in 1563-4 two shillings 
were ‘spend by Mathew Travas in goyng to Chester [to see] wether 
the roode lofte cold haue ben lycensyd [and leJue stand for the ease of 
the paroche’; but when the appeal failed the loft was promptly taken 
down. In the Elizabethan period the accounts illustrate particularly 
well the manner in which the churchwardens steadily accumulated duties 
of a non-ecclesiastical nature. The development of the ‘ civil parish’ 
is demonstrated in the contrast between the almost wholly ecclesiastical 
concerns of the earlier part of this volume and the multitude of pay- 
ments, appearing yearly in the later pages, for such secular objects as 
the destruction of vermin, the scouring of armour, the punishment of 
rogues and the relief of maimed soldiers. An administrative interest 
attaches to the evidence afforded of the difficulties of controlling a large 
northern parish. Prescot parish covered fifty-eight square miles and 
contained fifteen townships. Inevitably some measure of decentraliza- 
tion was needed, and this involved disputes as to the liability of outlying, 
semi-autonomous districts to contribute to the support of the parish 
church. The parish was divided into ‘ Prescot Side’ and ‘ Farnworth 
Side’, the latter having its own churchwardens who repeatedly chal- 
lenged the Prescot wardens’ right to demand from them a church rate 
or ley. Mr. Bailey has skilfully performed a difficult task in piecing 
together what, until he undertook the work of correlation, were the 
scattered and fragmentary remains of two series of accounts known 
respectively as the Ley Book and the Wax or Burial Book of the parish. 
He has earlier discussed the general historical value of these books in 
papers printed by the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
(vols. 92 and 95, 1940 and 1943); and in the introduction to the present 
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volume he restricts himself to a brief account of the parish and its muni- 
ments. In the remainder of the volume he wisely allows the accounts 
to tell their own tale, keeping his footnotes to a necessary minimum. 


He earns the reader’s gratitude by supplying a useful glossary of dialect 
and archaic terms. F. D. Price. 


The influence of the conservative party among the Henrician bishops 
upon the course of the English Reformation has often been studied in 
general terms, and both Stephen Gardiner and Cuthbert Tunstal have 
found modern biographers. Mr. Lacey Baldwin Smith, in his Tudor 
Prelates and Politics (London: Cumberlege, for Princeton University 
Press, 1953) extends the biographical approach to all the forty-six bishops 
holding office between 1536 and 1551. Twenty-two of these he classifies 
as ‘ conservatives’. He discovers no obvious difference between them 
and their reforming colleagues in respect of social origin: all, or nearly 
all, come from the middle classes. Thirty-three of the forty-six had 
studied at Cambridge. Their careers began to diverge when practically 
all the future reformers took degrees in divinity, and then either stayed 
on at the university and devoted themselves to theology, or retired to 
their monasteries, where some of them, at least, did the same. Of the 
conservatives, one half had degrees in civil, or civil and canon law, and 
few of the remainder led secluded lives, given to theological speculation. 
Members of this group were not medieval schoolmen. They treated 
their degrees as a stepping stone to a career in diplomacy or administra- 
tion, and they were not unaffected by the humanistic ‘ New Learning ’. 
The way into the royal service led through service with the minister of 
the day: we are shown several of the future bishops being trained for 
authority under Wolsey’s patronage, and later attaching themselves to 
Cromwell. It was only after Cromwell’s fall that they dared to reveal 
the extent of their conservatism. This secular background created a 
secular outlook: Mr. Smith shows convincingly how the concern for 
political unity and social stability played a large part in the bishops’ 
opposition to religious change, and how easily Protestant tenets could 
be given a revolutionary application. The return to a more emphatically 
conservative theology after 1540 also meant a toning down of religious 
doctrines with dangerous secular connotations: the comparison between 
The Bishops’ Book and The King’s Book is here instructive. Fortunately, 
this point is not driven too hard: the imprisonment suffered by the leading 
conservative bishops under Edward VI shows that their opposition was, 
in the last analysis, doctrinal. But, as Mr. Smith further shows, they 
were in an awkward situation, trying to uphold ‘ the Pope’s doctrine’ 
after the rejection of papal authority. Once the church had been national- 
ized, it was easier to defend it as the pillar of social order than as a 
divinely-instituted society. Surprisingly, the author has little to say 
about the Protestant attack on the office and authority of bishops as such, 
and about the spoliation of episcopal estates by the Crown and its 
servants—surely, these were significant factors in determining the 
attitude of those who were being attacked and despoiled? The later 
part of the book suffers from over-much reiteration and from a tendency 
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to provide a summary of events which have been more adequately nar- 
rated elsewhere. The treatment of Mary’s reign is not on the same scale 
as that of the preceding ones: admitting that the lawyer-diplomat bishops 
were a dying race, in process of replacement by theologians, we should 
still like to hear more about the survivors. It is a pity that this interesting 
work should be marred by some mistakes in dating, by the use of ‘ Low- 
lands’ for ‘ Netherlands’, and by the omission of Richard Sampson 
from the crucial classification of bishops in app. IV. 
A. J. A. MALKIEWICz. 


In The Instructions sur le Faict de la Guerre of Raymond de Beccarie de 
Pavie Sieur de Fourquevaux (London: The Athlone Press, 1954), Miss 
Gladys Dickinson is pursuing her studies of one of the long line of 
French soldier-statesmen-authors of the sixteenth century. Fourquevaux’s 
treatise on the art of war is one of many similar treatises of that period— 
Miss Dickinson gives a list of them—and was very highly esteemed by 
contemporaries. In this esteem lies its main interest to the historian; 
for it was not a markedly original work. It draws heavily on Machiavelli’s 
Art of War and, at times, simply translates whole passages. Moreover, 
it closely follows Machiavelli’s almost slavish admiration for the Romans 
and their military methods, especially in his underestimate of the value 
of artillery and in the importance he attached to a regeneration of Roman 
virtn and the training of a national army; only, that for Fourquevaux it 
would be French and not Italian. Like Machiavelli, too, Fourquevaux 
happily mixes modern and classical examples many of which he lifts 
straight out of his model. Miss Dickinson is well aware of this and 
prints a very interesting table of such borrowings from Machiavelli, 
Frontinus, Polybius, and Vegetius. Nevertheless, she underestimates the 
significance of Fourquevaux’s method. Not only is it remarkable that 
professional soldiers, with experience of actual campaigning who might 
have been expected to know better, should for so long have taken 
seriously the antiquarianism of a military amateur; but it also shows 
clearly how much the sixteenth century was still under the spell of 
classical authority. At the same time, and again like Machiavelli, 
Fourquevaux was led by his reading of Roman history to analyse system- 
atically contemporary military practice. He has many fascinating things 
to say about it, from the popularity of arquebuses among common 
soldiers {much frowned upon by the author) to the powdered meat 
which Turkish soldiers carried as provisions. FFourquevaux’s code of 
military discipline, which was probably the basis for Coligny’s much- 
praised Réglement au siége de Boulogne, seems to have been derived from the 
actual code enforced by Guillaume du Bellay in Piedmont. This last 
suggestion of Miss Dickinson seems very plausible, for the French 
occupation of Piedmont was perhaps the only one during the sixteenth 
century when a French army of occupation remained reasonably popu- 
lar in an occupied country. Miss Dickinson’s long introduction is a 
description of the organization of the French army under Francis I. 
Together with her glossary of military terms, historians will find it most 
useful in understanding the military history of the sixteenth century. 
The book is beautifully produced and the proof-reading has been exem- 
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plary. But was it altogether wise of the Athlone Press to print the 
Instructions as a facsimile of the first edition of 1548? It is a creditable, 
but not a distinguished specimen of sixteenth century book production. 
But for the modern historian, it is simply a nuisance to read it in this 
form, and nothing of the style would have been lost by the use of modern 
type. Moreover, if 1 may be permitted to mention the financial aspect 
of this matter, it must be largely responsible for the surprisingly high 
price of this book. At a time when university libraries find it difficult 
to keep abreast of modern publications, it is no service to Miss 
Dickinson’s scholarly work to have put this handicap upon it. 
H. G. KOENIGSBERGER. 


It is a long time since anyone made a serious study of the social con- 
ditions in which English music flourished in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. In fact no one has ever studied the subject as a 
whole: our knowledge is derived from a series of antiquarian publications 
dealing with particular topics, most of which are either out of date or 
lacking in exact scholarship. How much remained to be done is ap- 
parent from Professor Walter L. Woodfill’s book, Musicians in English 
Society from Elizabeth to Charles I (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Princeton University Press, 1953), which draws heavily on manuscript 
records as well as on the large number of relevant documents which have 
been printed or calendared in modern times. The result justifies his 
contention that the way is now clear to make fresh generalizations about 
the part played by music in English life. Particularly useful is the 
section dealing with the activities of professional music-making in the 
provinces. Inevitably a great deal of our information about music and 
musicians of this period is concerned with London, where the court 
provided a focal point for the finest talents. But Professor Woodfill 
has shown that there is a wealth of material which throws light on 
musical activity in the big provincial towns and in the households of 
noble families. It is hardly to be expected that all this material is of the 
highest significance in itself or that it will cause anyone to revise his 
opinions about the music of this period. But as a whole it supplies a 
useful corrective to the one-sided picture which has too often been 
presented in the past. Professor Woodfill’s method is statistical rather 
than analytical. There are times when the reader wishes that he would 
summarize the statistics and comment more largely on them. There is 
a certain ruthlessness in this massed presentation of evidence and in the 
reluctance to draw general conclusions from it. This is not, in conse- 
quence, a book to be read with much pleasure, though it is well written 
and not wholly lacking in humanity. As a working handbook for 
musicians who have no time for historical research, or for social historians 
who know nothing about music, it will be invaluable. But it still leaves 
room for a reasoned survey of the whole period, not simply in terms of 
occupation or organization, but as a picture of the way in which music 
affected the lives of intelligent men and women and of the interaction 
of taste, tradition and natural inclination. 

J. A. WeEsrrup. 
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Despite its catchpenny title, The Strenuous Puritan, by Professor R. P. 
Stearns (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1954) is a thorough and 
well-documented biography of Hugh Peter which is likely to be definitive. 
From cavaliers in the seventeenth century to Mr. J. B. Williams (J. G. 
Muddiman) in the twentieth, Hugh Peter has long been the victim of 
propagandists. Mr. Stearns disposes firmly and convincingly of their 
legends. Hugh Peter emerges as a radical Puritan divine, untypical 
only in his vigour and ability. He descended from Flemings who 
emigrated to Fowey in the sixteenth century, and throve to gentility 
through trade. Hugh went to Cambridge, where he came under the 
influence of the Sibbes-Preston group. The earl of Warwick gave him 
an Essex living. But Peter soon chose the riskier career of a lecturer in 
London. He collected for the Feoffees for Impropriations. He soon 
got on the wrong side of the Laudians and emigrated, first to the Nether- 
lands, then to New England. Thence he returned in 1641, and threw 
himself into the cause of parliament. In the civil war he became a most 
popular propagandist, who was sent all over the kingdom to preach to 
waverers. He associated himself with Cromwell and the army leaders, 
won notoriety by preaching up the execution of Charles I, and was the 
main influence behind the ecclesiastical policy of the Commonwealth. 
Professor Stearns devotes considerable attention to Peter as a social 
reformer. In Good Work for a Good Magistrate (1651), and earlier tracts, 
Peter put forward a whole programme of social and legal reform, largely 
based on the experience of the Netherlands, which Professor Stearns 
rightly compares with the achievements of early twentieth century 
liberalism. Peter was a keen Baconian, and his schemes for relieving 
poverty turned mainly on increasing production. He advocated a 
drastic reform of Oxford and Cambridge. Part of his object was to 
enable the universities to turn out itinerant ministers, of the type used 
by parliament to bring enlightenment to royalist Wales and the northern 
counties. ‘From prophane Priests and ignorant people’, he wrote, 
‘,. .. the other party have fomented this war, and may begin it again 
if the Word prevent not the Sword’ (p. 279). Peter felt that the army 
must be used ‘to teach Peasants to understand liberty’ (p. 424). As 
the military dictatorship failed to live up to his hopes, he, like Milton, 
took less part in politics after 1655. Professor Stearns is perhaps a 
little too anxious to whitewash Hugh Peter. He is less than just to 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson; and he plays down the time- 
serving element in Peter’s character. It may have been a coincidence 
that Hugh’s first wife, though nearly twice his age, was a rich widow. 
But December 1648 was a curiously convenient time to discover that 
‘Parliament came in with the conquest and is now in the hands of the 
conquerors’ (pp. 328, 349-50). The last month of the existence of 
the Barebones Parliament found him preaching ‘ daily in defence of 
tithes’ (Portland MSS., iii, 204, a reference which Mr. Stearns seems 
to have missed). Peters defended Richard Cromwell in May 1659, 
approached Monck in January 1660, and was prepared to accept Charles 
II. If his consistency can be defended at all, it is by means of the doctrine 
of ‘ providences ’ which he shared with Milton and Cromwell: success 
proved God’s favour, defeat necessarily led to quietism. Good men 
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were more important than good laws. So Peter accepted toleration in 
England, though he had not in Massachusetts: it was a means to an 
end. Professor Stearns appears to have missed, or at least does not 
mention, J. M. Patrick’s useful study of Hugh Peter, published in The 
University of Buffalo Studies, March 1946. This is a pity, for many of their 
conclusions are very similar. CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


The first 328 pages of the second edition of E. B. Greene and R. B. 
Morris, A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History (1600- 
1800) in the City of New York (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Columbia University Press, 1953) are a reprint of what was published in 
1929 with some but by no means all additions and emendations that 
could be made without resetting. To this partially revised text have 
been added a further thirty-nine pages entitled ‘ Part III Supplement ’ 
and containing a note on the progress made in the organization of 
United States archives, both state and federal, during the last twenty-five 
years, together with a list of newly discovered manuscripts and of changes 
in the location of those already known. As was said of the first edition, 
the work is a bibliographical tool that will be useful to others besides 
those working in the libraries of New York city. But so much that 
could have been amended is left untouched in this second edition that 
the substitution of 1953 for 1929 is seriously misleading, and it would 
perhaps have been better to have issued the ‘ Supplement ’ as a separate 
and left the original Guide to stand as it was. No more has been done, 
for example, to make good the shortcomings of the section on British 
public records (pp. 5-6; cf. ante, xlvi, 175-6) than to substitute a refer- 
ence to Pargellis and Medley for a redundant entry of Stock. And 
while the completion of works that were in progress in 1929 has been 
noted, there has been no alteration in the number of volumes of periodical 
publications still current that are stated to have been issued. This 
doubtless will matter little to anyone working in a well-stocked American 
library. But it will be disconcerting to a student, and still more to a 
librarian, on this side of the ocean to discover that, for example, the 
* Archives of Maryland . . . i-xliv. Baltimore, 1883—. In progress’ 
(p. 16) reached vol. xliv, not as he is led to suppose in 1953 but in 1929, 
and have now in fact got to vol. lxv, or that the series referred to as 
“Two additional vols. of State Records, Hartford, 1894-95’, under 
* Connecticut’ on page 10, not only went to a third volume in 1922 but 
has now reached the year 1799 with vol. ix. H. Hare Bettor. 


Mr. F. J. Routledge’s England and the Treaty of the Pyrenees (Liverpool 
University Press, 1953), although primarily concerned with diplomatic 
history, will interest a wider audience, adding materially as it does to 
our knowledge of the events leading to the Restoration. Although 
England was not mentioned in the treaty which in 1659 ended the 
long Habsburg-Bourbon conflict, and although the crumbling Republic 
officially remained at war with Spain, English affairs during and after 
the negotiations were closely watched by Mazarin and by the Spanish 
ministers; at the same time both English parties strove to profit by the 
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establishment of peace between the two Crowns. Mr. Routledge sets 
out to show why the appearance of Charles II at Fuenterrabia in the 
autumn of 1659 was insufficient either to enlist Mazarin’s active support, 
or to persuade the Spaniards to fulfil the agreement Charles had made 
with them in 1656. Threading his way with precision through the 
diplomatic complexities, and with slightly less assurance through the 
tortuous story of English events in 1659-60, Mr. Routledge provides a 
scholarly narrative of the English side of the Pyrenees negotiations, and 
a convincing explanation of the powers’ aloofness. The mutual jeal- 
ousies of France and Spain, Mazarin’s unwillingness to commit himself 
and forfeit the alliance of the existing régime in England, and his inability 
to foresee the imminence of the Restoration, all combined to delay a 
decision on intervention until it was too late to matter. Thus, more by 
good luck than good management, Charles was able to return to England 
unfettered by obligations to foreign assistance, and any danger of a 
Stuart absolutism resting on foreign arms was averted. Free from his 
earlier dependence on Spain, Charles could also choose his own foreign 
policy, and although Mazarin’s evasiveness had done nothing to merit 
English gratitude, the French alliance was eventually to be retained. 
Other factors, of course, contributed to Charles’s preference for France, 
but the Cromwellian heritage at first was decisive, for Dunkirk and 
Jamaica were incompatible with a Spanish connexion. Mr. Routledge 
shows himself an able narrator of diplomatic history, making good use 
of available French sources, of new evidence from the Simancas archives, 
and profiting by his familiarity with the Clarendon MSS. Amid the 
intricacies of such concentrated diplomacy, some lapses are inevitable. 
Occasionally the chronology is not clear, and there are some curious 
repetitions, as of the impact at the Pyrenees of the news of the Booth 
rising’s failure. Shadowy adventurers such as Fr. Peter Talbot and Col. 
Bampfield are given exaggerated prominence; instead, more might have 
been said about the backgrounds of the Spanish ministers in the Nether- 
lands, Cardenas and Caracena whose coldness to Charles IT has consider- 
able interest. Some of the judgements on English affairs are, in their 
unsupported state, too sweeping; for example, the consistent identification 
of the Commonwealth Republicans with pro-Spanish policies. And was 
Mordaunt’s insistence on the influence of the Presbyterians so un- 
realistic? The complete history of the Restoration remains to be 
written; when it is, no author will be able to disregard Mr. Routledge’s 
treatment of at least the diplomatic aspects of his theme. 
D. E. UNDERDOWN. 


The fourth volume of Aberdeen Council Letters (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1954), edited by Miss Louise B. Taylor, covers the period 
1660 to 1669. With the Restoration, Aberdeen looked forward to a 
period of prosperity after its sufferings during the civil war and the 
Cromwellian régime.!_ The main preoccupation of the Town Council 
was now the recovery and development of its industry and trade. Such 
development seemed to be bound up, as in the past, with the maintenance 


1Ante, Ixviii, 315. 
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of the trading privileges of the royal burghs. Yet, as Miss Taylor notes, 
‘ prosperity was returning so slowly that it was scarcely perceptible. 
As the contemporary diarist, Robert Baillie saw, much of the failure 
was the fault of the burghs which would not accept and develop the 
new ideas which were creeping into economic policy. As can be seen 
in the Letters, they preferred their “‘ job-trot ”, as he calls it, their rivalries 
with the burghs of barony . . . and their insistence on the supreme 
importance of the Royal Burghs in the national economy. Aberdeen, 
like all the other burghs, had none to lead the way to a bolder policy.’ 
Hence the Lef¢ters are largely taken up with reiterated instructions for the 
town’s commissioners either to Parliament or to the Convention of 
Royal Burghs to safeguard its own interests or those of the royal burghs. 
Otherwise the interest of this volume is almost entirely local. Miss 
Taylor has drawn upon other archives of the town to elucidate these 
matters. A good deal of space might have been saved by judicious 
calendaring, and a glossary restricted to sixteen words is surely inade- 
quate. Henry W. MEIKLE. 


It is sad to think that the latest volume (vol. iii, New Series) of The 
English Factories in India (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954) is the last we 
shall have from the gifted pen of Sir Charles Fawcett, who took over 
the task from Sir William Foster a quarter of a century ago. He literally 
laboured to the last, and at the age of eighty, his work was as meticu- 
lously accurate and scholarly as when he started. His papers have been 
placed in the competent hands of Sir Patrick Cadell, who will bring out 
the fourth and last volume in due course. The Indian Civil Service 
remains true to its traditional devotion to the India it served. The 
present volume deals with the correspondence of the Bombay, Surat, 
and Malabar factories, 1678-84. It will be invaluable to the student of 
the period, but not very interesting to the general reader. The life of 
the factors, cut off from home by thousands of miles of sea, was intoler- 
ably dull and monotonous, and it is not surprising that petty bickerings 
and backbiting were the order of the day. Attacks by the Marathas and 
the Sidi of Janjira must have proved a welcome diversion! When ‘the 
life of a man was two monsoons ’, it is hardly surprising that, except in 
the case of exceptional personalities like Aungier and the Oxindens, the 
average factors’ chief anxiety was to make enough to retire in time. 
Much went in blackmail to the Moghul officials, and there was naturally 
grave indignation on the appearance of blacklegs or interlopers who 
threatened the Company’s monopoly at Surat. The Surat cemetery and 
the ghastly charne]l house at Mendham’s Point, uncovered when the 
Bombay Legislative Council was built, tell their own piteous tale. As 
late as 1702, Sir John Gayer, imploring the Company for reinforcements, 
said that at the present rate of mortality, the number of troops sent 
would not satisfy the cravings of Mendham’s Point ‘ above halfe one 
month’. The most entertaining event of the period was that curious 
episode known as Keigwin’s Rebellion, when Captain Richard Keigwin 
and his men, who comprised the garrison, disgusted by the meanness 
and incompetence of the two Childs, locked up the deputy governor 
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and proclaimed the reversion of Bombay to the Crown! The volume 
closes with the restoration of the Surat Council’s authority after the 
surrender of the Island to Sir Thomas Grantham in November 1684. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


John Wise, forty-five years minister of the parish of Chebacco (now 
Essex), emerged into the public life of Massachusetts at several critical 
junctures in the transformation of the Bible commonwealth into a royal 
province. For his part in the opposition to the Andros administration 
in 1687 he was rewarded with the chaplaincy of the Quebec expedition 
of 1690. He occupies a distinctive and notable place in the history of 
American literature and political thought. His two chief works, The 
Churches Quarrel Espoused and A Vindication of the Government of New- 
England Churches, are outstanding even in the age of Defoe for the sting 
and humour of their language, their vivacious rural imagery and strongly 
personal accent. They were reprinted in 1772. Wise’s defence of the 
primitive congregation and village democracy against the disciplinary 
tendencies of the Mathers and ‘small Juncto’s’ shifted the intellectual 
frontier of New England, for he preached a precociously optimistic, 
common-sense egalitarianism with an altogether novel emphasis on 
natural law, which he seems to have derived immediately from Pufendorf 
—so far as any written source is needed to account for it—but which 
might also be regarded as a one-sided deduction from the Congregational 
dialectic of the founders. In 1721, four years before his death, the paper 
money controversy provoked him into pamphleteering for a private 
land bank. So singular a character and pen was overdue for a biography. 
Mr. George Allan Cook has now assembled all that a careful scholarship 
is likely to be able to discover about the facts of his career in John Wise: 
Early American Democrat (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for King’s 
Crown Press, 1953). If Mr. Cook’s account does not add much of 
importance to the little that was known already about Wise’s life, at 
least he has combed the available material thoroughly. He shows good 
judgement, also, in his cautious estimate of Wise’s influence in his own 
day and in the 1770’s, and in discussing the bibliographical problem of 
his writings, although there is no mention of the 1862 Boston edition nor 
of the 1814 printed version of the important Matherian ‘ Proposals’ of 
1705. Perhaps it is a pity that Mr. Cook abandoned his original intention 
of re-editing Wise in favour of a biography much of whose space is 
absorbed by a summary of, and liberal quotations from, what he wrote. 
The man himself is best revealed in his own words and a modern edition 
of them would be worth having. Biography having been preferred to 
a biographical introduction, however, a good deal more might have 
been done to explain the social, intellectual, and political setting necessary 
to an appreciation of Wise’s originality. The reader must still look 
elsewhere for an estimate of his situation in New England thought, 
for justice to his adversaries, and for those facts of the American landscape 
which made it possible for Pufendorf to blossom there. 


J. S. Bromtey. 
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Although the libraries of the eastern United States abound in good 
collections of colonial merchants’ papers, only a few of these have been 
used hitherto for the publication of case histories in colonial trade. To 
the few studies of this kind which exist, Mr. Byron Fairchild has made a 
quite useful addition in Messrs. William Pepperrell: Merchants at Piscataqua 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Cornell University Press, 1954). 
The material for the history of this firm seems to have been scattered, 
and Mr. Fairchild has evidently exercised ingenuity as well as industry 
in assembling it. Even so, the results are by no means always con- 
clusive. Mr. Fairchild seems to have been unable to strike a profit and 
loss account for any one of the Pepperrells’ many voyages, or to estimate 
even roughly the profitableness of any branch of their trade. This is 
not surprising, and does not necessarily reflect any discredit upon him, 
for all workers among the mercantile records of North America (so 
unlike the preciser book-keeping of any decently managed West India 
plantation) are familiar with the frustration which attends their efforts 
to bring the data to any precise point. Yet I think that Mr. Fairchild 
might have done a little more than he has attempted. For example, 
although he gives several estimates of the number of vessels which the 
Pepperrells owned in any one decade, he only once comes near to stating 
how many vessels they owned at any one moment, and this estimate is 
so high as to be scarcely credible, in relation to the average size of the 
colonial merchants’ investments in shipping. The business of the 
Pepperrells was, like that of nearly all their contemporaries, highly 
miscellaneous; but perhaps it had a little more unity than many others. 
The Piscataqua ports had one great advantage over most of the other 
commercially active centres in North America: they had in their lumber 
at least one staple product which was acceptable in almost any market, 
and they could without difficulty add to it fish from the local fisheries or, 
later, from those of Canso and Newfoundland. Perhaps for this reason, 
the Pepperrells, as Mr. Fairchild points out, do not seem to have been 
forced, like so many Bostonians, Rhode Islanders, and Philadelphians, 
to turn an honest penny by many devious ways. In particular, their 
trade consisted rather of direct voyages between Piscataqua and its 
markets than of the so-called ‘triangles’ of colonial trade. Although 
they had a few vessels in the trade between the West Indies and England, 
the only ‘ triangles ’ which meant much to them were those which had 
as their three points Piscataqua, another North American port (usually 
in the southern colonies) and the West Indies. Perhaps this is not quite 
so unusual as Mr. Fairchild thinks. I have often thought that the 
‘triangles’, particularly the North America—West Indies—England 
triangle, have been overrated by economic historians of colonial America. 
Although it is hard to draw any significant conclusions from this study 
of a highly miscellaneous business, and Mr. Fairchild’s figures (of which 
he gives many) have hardly more than an illustrative or anecdotal value, 
this is a rather useful book. Perhaps its usefulness arises largely from 
the fact that the Pepperrells were in business comparatively early in 
colonial history. Records of North American business activity are 
abundant from 1740 onwards, and even the decade from 1730 to 1740 
is not badly documented; but very little is known about the years before 
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1730. For this reason the history of a firm which was founded well 
before 1700 and was conducting its business in full blast after the Peace 
of Utrecht is well worthy of attention. RICHARD Paregs. 


Whilst it is known to every student of European history that the 
Habsburg Empire was a multi-national state, and that with the awakening 
of national consciousness among the different nationalities the problem 
of their mutual relations became a burning issue, it is perhaps less widely 
realized that a similar problem existed in the great Eurasian Empire of 
the tsars and their successors. In his Russland: Staatliche Einheit und 
nationale Vielfalt (Veréffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes, Band 5, 
Miinchen, 1953), Professor Georg v. Rauch sets out to provide an out- 
line history of the relations between the Russian state and the non Great- 
Russian nationalities. As his sub-title indicates, he devotes special 
attention to the study of federalist forces and ideas in Russian history. 
In his somewhat sketchy study, Professor v. Rauch tries to establish the 
thesis that at different moments in Russian history federal forms of 
organization were considered as a practical alternative to centralized 
absolutism and Great Russian domination. This case is not made good. 
Only once since Russia became a multi-national state—leaving out of 
account the controversial question of Soviet federalism—was there any 
direct connexion between political power and federalist ideas. This 
happened early in 1918 when the genuinely federalist Social Revolu- 
tionary Party obtained a large majority in the first all-Russian Constituent 
Assembly and proceeded to proclaim Russia a democratic federal republic. 
The experiment was of short duration; the assembly was suppressed by 
the Bolshevik Government on the second day of its existence. In order 
to strengthen his case, Professor Rauch resorts to the expedient of equat- 
ing federalism with a variety of projects—going back to the days of 
Peter the Great and Catherine II—for the division of the Empire into a 
number of regions. The most interesting of these plans was one parti- 
ally carried into execution by Alexander I which, it is claimed, was 
inspired by the federal constitution of the United States of America 
(pp. 62 ff.). This is an interesting suggestion but one which would 
gain greatly in value if it was supported by other than purely conjectural 
evidence drawn from the emperor’s miscellaneous and rather super- 
ficial American contacts. In any case, there is a difference between 
administrative decentralization planned from above in a unitary state— 
even when some account is taken of historical, ethnographic, and geo- 
graphical divisions—and a genuine federation based on the voluntary 
co-operation of free and distinct partners. The first of these policies 
the autocratic tsars and their advisers could and did consider, the second 
was bound to remain a monopoly of the politically ineffective, of spokes- 
men of the nationalities themselves, some members of groups of the 
left and a few enlightened Russian thinkers. Russian federalism, more 
even than its Habsburg counterpart, belongs mainly to the realm of 
political speculation. Professor Rauch’s treatment of Russian federalism 
as political thought is not entirely satisfactory. There is a good deal of 
interesting miscellaneous information but little attempt is made to trace 
a pattern or to examine the development of federal concepts in response 
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to intellectual, political, or social changes. The study, as the author 
explains, is ‘ ein erster Versuch’ (p. 9), and as such it sheds some useful 
light on a subject about which our information is not over-abundant 
and which concerns such vitally important topics as the mutual relations 
of Russians, Ukrainians, and Poles, the complicated national problems of 
the Baltic provinces and the awakening and aspirations of the Caucasian 
and Asiatic populations inhabiting the Russian state. W. Mosse. 


The serious study of European history in England is continually 
hampered by the limitations of those who are concerned with it. To 
do the job properly demands a knowledge of all the languages of Europe. 
How many teachers can lay claim to it? Some powers of persuasion 
are needed to induce undergraduates to read books in French; German 
is seldom known by them, and other languages even more rarely. One 
result of this is that what is taught and learnt about most countries is 
generally superficial and often wrong. Some countries, indeed, are 
usually practically ignored. What, for instance, do most students of 
the eighteenth century know about Poland except that it was partitioned ? 
Hence Professor A. Goodwin should command widespread gratitude 
for having edited The European Nobility in the Eighteenth Century (London: 
Black, 1953). The book is a collection of ten essays by different hands; 
the lands covered are England, France, Spain, Lombardy, Prussia, 
Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Poland, and Russia. No attempt has been 
made to draw general conclusions. To abstain from so doing was wise. 
What is wanted first of all is knowledge of particular areas. It is open 
to any reader to make such generalizations as he sees fit, but the impres- 
sion the book has left on one reader is that differences are more important 
than similarities. The several contributors have quite rightly approached 
their subject in the way that seemed best to each of them. Every one 
of the essays has something of interest to say. Effective criticism could 
come only from a reviewer who could claim knowledge of all the areas 
covered. The present reviewer has no such qualifications. Did space 
permit, he would like to discuss one or two points raised by Professor 
Habakkuk about England and by Mr. McManners about France. For 
instance, was birth quite as important a qualification for high command 
in the army as the former maintains? Is the latter right in arguing that 
‘the government’s rehabilitation of the Corsican nobility in the military 
academies of France’ is to be ascribed to the desire to revive ‘a military 
caste’? Another explanation would be that the French Government 
wanted to attach leading Corsican families to France by an appeal to 
their snobbery; so M. Garros has argued with some force. If lack of 
knowledge, as well as lack of space, prevents the raising of similar points 
in the other essays, it does not prevent an expression of gratitude to 
those who have so lucidly imparted their learning. To discriminate 
between the contributions is scarcely possible, but it may be said that 
Professor Macartney on Hungary and Professor Boswell on Poland have 
been remarkably successful in saying much shortly on countries of the 
history of which most of their readers will know little. It may be added 
that useful bibliographies are appended to the several essays. Since so 
valuable a book is likely to go into a second edition, mention may also 
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be made of three minor slips. ‘Comté Venaisson’ (p. 26) should be 
‘“Comtat Venaissin’; Waudemont did not arrive in Lombardy at the 
beginning of the War of the Spanish Succession (p. 73), but had been 
appointed its Governor by Charles II in 1698; the second Silesian War 
ended in 1745, not in 1748 (p. 90). Mark A. THOMSON. 





It is unusual to find a biographer confessing at the outset that his 
subject was ‘ not a great man’ and that his views were ‘ limited ’, ‘ doc- 
trinaire’ and ‘ perversely illogical’. In George Logan of Philadelphia by 
Frederick B. Tolles (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953) the con- 
fessions enhance the appeal of the book. This is not the first biography 
of Logan—his widow’s ‘little memoir . . . sacred to the virtues of 
his heart and to his domestic worth’ was begun within a few months of 
his death in 1821, though not published until 1899—but it is the first 
complete study of the role played in post-Revolutionary affairs by a 
Jeffersonian Democrat who was also what might be described as a 
belligerent Quaker. George Logan (1753-1821) was the grandson of 
James Logan, Quaker, fur merchant, secretary and trusted friend of 
William Penn. Educated at Edinburgh University, he abandoned 
medicine for scientific farming on his ancestral acres at Stenton, on the 
Germantown road outside Philadelphia. He moved from toryism in 
1775 to agrarian democracy, partly under the influence of Franklin, partly 
in protest against the self-interested Federalism of Hamilton and Robert 
Morris. He undertook a -juixotic but courageous peace mission to 
Paris in 1798, as a result of which the ‘ Logan Act’ went on the Statute 
Book, to discourage such amateur diplomacy, and a ‘jackal pack’ 
headed by William Cobbett, Andrew Brown and Robert Goodloe Harper 
hurled accusations of ‘ criminal correspondence’ and ‘ treason’ at his head, 
and made even more odious charges against his wife’s honour. Ten 
years later Logan was striving again to prevent war, by warning Jefferson 
of the risks involved in his economic blockade. His individualism rested 
uneasily in party harness: though senator for a term, he left little mark 
on Washington and grew out of sympathy with Jefferson’s party-building 
when it involved co-operation with city demagogues like Duane and 
Leib. Imprudent, inconsistent, even naive he was, but in Professor 
Tolles’ words, he had ‘simple goodness’. The portrait is charming 
and vivid, and it can hardly be faulted for phrase or fact. Some readers 
will find Professor Tolles somewhat sweeping in his references to 
Jefferson’s ‘ unfortunate experiments in the Machiavellian politics of 
bluster, bribery and retaliation’ (p. 275). The Gallatin of these pages, 
attractive though he is, appears rather as a ‘ 48-er’ German than as a 
Genevan aristocrat caught by Rousseauist ideas. Though Professor 
Tolles stresses that the trip to Paris in 1798 was a solo effort, and one 
deliberately and mischievously distorted in the Federalist press, he 
underplays the extent to which Logan ‘very unwisely’, in Jefferson’s 
view, ‘made a mystery of it’ (Jefferson to Madison, 21 June 1798, 
Writings, Memorial Edition x, 51). Professor Tolles holds that Jefferson 
‘undoubtedly had some inkling’ (p. 155) of Logan’s intentions, but 
Jefferson is on record in his belief that the trip was undertaken for 
purely private reasons (Jefferson to Gerry, 26 January 1799, op. cit, x. 
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75). But these are minor matters in this urbane study, which is well 
produced, thoroughly annotated and pleasantly illustrated. The only 
word which might puzzle a reader on this side of the ocean, as it might 
have puzzled Logan himself, is ‘ well-heeled’ (p. 64); perhaps we are 
becoming sufficiently Americanized, however, to know that this term 
refers not to the shoes of ‘ the well-dressed Philadelphia gentlemen ’ but 
to the ample linings of their pockets. EsMOND WRIGHT. 


Professor P. Geyl’s De Witten-Oorlog: een Pennestrijd in 1757 (Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 1953) deals with an 
interesting eighteenth-century pamphlet controversy about the character 
of De Witt. In 1757 an Orange pamphleteer wrote a bitter denunciation 
of the great Pensionary, based uncritically on D’Estrades and wildly 
distorted. This produced a great flood of pamphlets for and against 
De Witt, written by a strange assortment of authors including the his- 
torian Wagenaar and many less worthy writers: arguments and the 
coarsest of abuse were exchanged, in doggerel alexandrines and in prose 
works extending to as many as 330 pages. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the writers were really preoccupied, not with problems of historical 
scholarship, but with the uncertain contemporary political situation in 
the minority of William V, ten years after the revolution which put his 
father in power. The situation bore some resemblance to that during 
the minority of William III ninety years earlier, for, as William III had 
been the nephew of Charles IT, William V was the grandson of George II, 
and the Orange supporters once again looked to England for assistance. 
They advocated participation in the Seven Years’ War on the English 
side, whereas the States-General pursued a policy of neutrality and some 
of its members were well-disposed to France. An attack on De Witt 
as an unpetriotic favourer of French interests was therefore topical. 
The discussion spread to a wider consideration of Dutch history and 
politics, but it is not surprising that it produced neither new historical 
discoveries nor new ideas of value in political theory. Nevertheless, 
Professor Geyl’s summary and critical examination of these pamphlets 
are of interest and value for the light thrown on the ideas of the time 
and on the evolution of the respective Orange and Republican ‘ legends ’ 
of their country’s past. He compares the Orange legend of patriotic 
stadholders, standing with popular support for the interests of the 
country as a whole against a selfish merchant oligarchy, with the 
*‘ Louvestein’ legend of Republicans struggling for ‘ freedom’ against 
the House of Orange’s dynastic ambitions for power. This controversy 
certainly seems to bear out Professor Geyl’s contention that, of the two 
legends, the Louvestein one was rather closer to historical fact. It is 
fortunate that both can now be abandoned for a more dispassionate 
synthesis. K. H. D. Hatey. 


The history of Massachusetts in the Colonial and Revolutionary 
period has been written thus far almost entirely from the viewpoint 
of Boston. If not as yet ‘ the hub of the solar system’, Boston, never- 
theless, provided in colonial days both the early Puritan and the major 
revolutionary leaders. Despite its uniqueness and the high quality of 
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its leadership, not until Shays’ Rebellion was the west accorded adequate 
attention by the politicians ‘ back East’. Mr. Robert J. Taylor’s Western 
Massachusetts in the Revolution (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Brown University Press, 1954) is an attempt to analyse the forces mould- 
ing the trans-Connecticut west, and to look at western Massachusetts 
as something more than ‘ the tail to Boston’s kite’. Its value is in the 
light it throws on the perennial problem in early American history of the 
relations between the frontier counties and the settled areas. Until 1774 
western Massachusetts was a stronghold of political conservatism, 
isolated from and distrustful of Boston—only the concerted opposition 
of Harvard overseers and eastern aristocrats prevented Hampshire 
County having a college of its own before 1776—and distinct in its 
economy. Royal governors found ‘ river gods ’ like Israel Williams and 
John Worthington useful allies against Boston whigs and radicals. Mr. 
Taylor believes that hostility to Boston explains western hesitancy in the 
early days of the revolution; the Stamp Act generated little excitement 
and the river gods showed a distinct enjoyment of royal patronage. 
But Sam Adams had begun to make an impact on the west before Britain 
came to his aid, with her proposals in 1772 for an independent judiciary 
and by passing the Intolerable Acts in the spring of 1774. ‘ The virtual 
abrogation of the charter united town and country as never before’ 
(p. 63). By 1775 Israel Williams was being smoked all night in a smoke- 
house to speed up his conversion from king’s man to doubting patriot. 
Once the western farmers had grasped the principles of the whigs, they 
wanted to apply them in domestic affairs as well as in foreign policy. The 
west discovered that it had only exchanged one set of ‘ great men’ for 
another, and it began to wage its own war, on the issue Carl Becker once 
posed as ‘who should rule at home’. Until 1780 western farmers 
fought for a written constitution drafted in accordance with the principles 
of ’76 and formally approved by the people at large. After 1780, 
worsening economic conditions, the continued unresponsiveness of 
elected officers and the swelling burden of debt produced the eruption 
of the mis-named Shays’ Rebellion, an economic war fought with a 
political vocabulary learnt during the Revolution. Mr. Taylor is careful 
to emphasize, however, that ‘ it would be a mistake to try to demonstrate 
any continuity between the constitutionalist movement and that led by 
Daniel Shays ’ (p. 147). He also disproves the charge that the troubles 
of 1786 were fomented by Britain and the tories. He concludes that, 
for Massachusetts, the revolutionary movement came in general from 
the east, not from the back country. ‘ The striking fact about the history 
of Western Massachusetts in the eighteenth century is the profound 
educative force exerted by the American Revolution’ (p. 175). These 
reflexions are novel and modify the prevailing view of the role of the 
frontier. They suggest that Mr. Taylor would do well to devote his 
efforts next to investigate the processes whereby the west was so brought 
into line that, a decade later, it was itself passionately, if not uniformly, 
radical. He has turned to good account his journeyings in the Connecticut 
Valley and his painstaking analysis of town records. This is a clear. 
well organized and modestly written book. 


EsMOND WRIGHT. 
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There is something to be said for a sympathetic approach in bio- 
gtaphical writing. But it is disconcerting to meet the complete identity 
of outlook between writer and subject that is the outstanding character- 
istic of Mr. G. M. Willis’s Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and King 
of Hanover (London: Arthur Barker, 1954). The result has been a book 
which, except for its characterless style, could have been written by the 
duke of Cumberland himself. Phrases like ‘ dastardly plots’, ‘ arch- 
intriguers ’, ‘perfidious deception and dishonesty’, are used with 
freedom, applied as a rule either to politicians in general or the whigs in 
particular. The parliamentary criticism of the duke’s marriage with the 
high-spirited Princess of Solms is denounced as a sordid conspiracy; the 
protest of the Géttingen Professors in 1837 is dismissed as humbug. 
We are told that the Reform Bill of 1832 was passed by blackmail and 
bloodshed, and that Grey’s Ministry organized and directed a campaign 
of rioting and incendiarism in the country to maintain itself in office. 
With this remarkable ultra-tory outlook is combined a carelessness of 
detail and a casual handling of sources and references. Yet the book is 
better than this might make it appear. It is the first to give a complete 
and detailed account in English of the duke’s life; it is based on a mass 
of new material drawn from German archives (notably a long series of 
letters from Cumberland to his wife); and its tory philosophy occasion- 
ally states, even if it overstates, a case that is usually never stated at all. 
It is true that the new evidence is handled in an uncritical way. 
Cumberland’s testimony on the scenes in which he figured will not be 
accepted generally with the trust accorded to it here. Yet the book 
gives a great many new details and may help to modify the traditional 
estimate of Cumberland that still largely persists. It would have been 
more certain to do so had the author not been at such pains to deny that 
any charges whatever can be brought against his hero. The man who 
rescued a suicide from drowning and supported Ashley’s Factory Bill 
was not without either humanity or principle; though to most of his 
contemporaries the one was not readily visible and the other seemed 
often mere mischief-making. It is a pity, however, that the book was not 
more impartially written. From 1828 to 1837, as brother of the sovereign 
and member of the House of Lords, Cumberland made himself a person 
of some power in English politics. For these years, especially, a balanced 
treatment of his strident, controversial career would have been of value. 
The author explains in his preface that the need for compression made 
him concentrate on his new sources at the expense of background and 
explanatory material. Certainly there is much matter omitted from the 
book that the reader himself must supply; and much in it that he must 
disregard. But it will probably be a long time before any one else 
writes a life of Cumberland and in the meantime this, in the right hands, 
will serve a useful purpose. N. Gasu. 


Volumes vii and viii of the Jefferson Papers (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1953 and 1954), edited by 
Mr. Julian P. Boyd, cover the period March 1784 to October 1785. 
On 5 July 1784, Jefferson sailed from Boston to take Jay’s place as one 
of the three commissioners for negotiating treaties of commerce with 
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foreign powers, while on 10 March 1785 he was elected by Congress to 
succeed Franklin as minister to France. It was the beginning of a pleasant 
but rather unimportant interlude in Jefferson’s career. In the three or 
four months before he left America he was cautioning Washington— 
not without success—on the undesirability of permitting hereditary 
membership in the new Society of the Cincinnati; he also produced his 
famous Nofes on Coinage, which led to the establishment of the Spanish 
dollar as the money-unit of the United States. His careful inquiries into 
American trade at this time show that he was taking his new position 
very seriously: indeed it became a crucial point of Jefferson’s diplomacy 
to strengthen the American union by forming as many treaties of amity 
and commerce as possible, for the simple reason that it was only through 
its treaty-making power that the Articles of Confederation gave Congress 
any control over the commerce of the several states. He was even ready 
to apply this principle to Barbary—though with obvious reluctance, if 
only because of the lavish bribes it would entail: thus throughout the 
long-drawn preliminaries of these strange negotiations he kept bewailing 
their necessity to Madison and others and very sensibly urging the 
creation of a United States Navy in order to suppress such pirates eco- 
nomically by force. In the end the only treaty of commerce which was 
actually signed and ratified during these two years was one with Prussia, 
and even that was never formally proclaimed. Relations with France 
raised no issue of importance and left Jefferson plenty of time for his 
scientific interests, in which he showed his usual discrimination and good 
sense. Thus he had no use for the ‘ strange folly ’ of animal magnetism, 
but was much impressed by the potentialities of air travel, especially 
when Blanchard and Jeffries crossed the English Channel in a balloon, 
taking only two hours about it, on 7 January 1785. The first ‘ private’ 
edition of Notes on the State of Virginia was printed in France that spring 
and distributed to a carefully chosen list of savants, including Dr. Richard 
Price, with every possible precaution against piracy. In spite of the 
belated news of the death in infancy of his third daughter, Lucy Elizabeth, 
it was therefore an increasingly happy time for Jefferson, who, though 
he disliked the French form of government and continued to have 
difficulty with the language, so obviously admired the people and the 
country that he rapidly attracted a large number of intelligent, if curiously 
aristocratic, friends. ANTHONY STEEL. 





The special aim of the series Histoire des Relations Internationales, of 
which the fourth volume, La Révolution Frangaise et ’ Empire Napoléonien, 
is written by Professor André Fugier (Paris: Hachette, 1954) is to 
combine our sectional histories—whether political, diplomatic, or 
economic—into a single ‘ composite photograph’ of European inter- 
national relations from the middle ages to the present day. Two volumes 
have already appeared: Le Moyen Age by Professor Ganshof of Ghent 
and Les Temps Modernes by Professor Zeller of the Sorbonne. These 
two, with Professor Fugier, are responsible for four volumes; the re- 
maining three, covering the latest period, the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, are in the hands of M. Pierre Renouvin of the Institut, who 





also directs the whole series. The aim is interesting and important: the 
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names of the contributors are sufficient proof that the work will be well 
done. It may be felt that there is still need for a fresh writing of European 
history which will take account of aspects which, since the Second World 
War, have been forced upon the attention of historians. Such are, for 
instance, the political importance of public opinion, and the methods 
used to influence it; economic factors, especially the growth and decay 
of capitalism; and the movement of faith and morals away both from 
the rationalism of the eighteenth century and from the conventional 
pietism of the nineteenth towards an anarchism which disregards social 
taboos and substitutes for Christianity a vague humanitarianism. The 
first of these new aspects naturally occupies most of the present 
volume; for the whole period from 1789 to 1815 was over-ruled by the 
stimulus to national feeling given by the French Revolution, and rein- 
forced by the domination of Napoleon. M. Fugier has no difficulty in 
showing how this came about in France, Germany, and even (by reaction) 
in Italy and Spain. No doubt it had been adumbrated by philosophes and 
illuminés in the previous century, and was encouraged by the small-state 
system that prevailed in central Europe: but it was the greatest result of 
the ‘ war and peace ’ period that ended at Waterloo. The rise of capitalism, 
inevitably but perhaps too easily identified with English naval supremacy 
(for England was above all the home of landlordism), is the sub-plot to 
this drama; its great example, of course, the Continental System, which 
has an important chapter to itself: the fall of capitalism, though again 
anticipated in the social revolutions in France and England, remains to 
be dealt with by M. Renouvin. Not the least interesting chapter in 
Professor Fugier’s book is that called Cowrants mondiaux, in which an 
attempt is made to trace the routes and methods by which the new ideas 
of the nineteenth century, still largely French in origin (language, art, 
socialism) spread over Europe, and beyond (as outlined in ch. 11 and 12). 
Again, it is for M. Renouvin to deal with the Anglo-American influence 
which has so much displaced the French during the last thirty years. If 
the remaining volumes of this series appear in good time, and rise to the 
level set by those already published, a considerable advance may be 
expected in the teaching and understanding of the international relation- 
ship of the European peoples. J. M. THompson. 


A handsome reprint of nineteen articles and reviews and one speech 
taken from twenty-five years of Professor Lefebvre’s work as a historian 
was presented to him by his friends on his eightieth birthday (Esudes sur 
la Révolution Frangaise, by Georges Lefebvre (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1954)). It is a wonderful record of an austere life dedicated 
to the single-minded and intensive study of a single period of French 
history. For though his first publication in 1907 at the age of thirty-three 
was a translation of Stubbs’ Constitutional History (and we may take some 
pride in this beginning), M. Lefebvre soon concentrated on the subject 
which Aulard and Jaurés had put on the map five years before, and pro- 
duced a series of books which made him, particularly after the death of 
Mathiez in 1932, the foremost authority on the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epoch. Mathiez’s political opinions during the First World 
War prevented his succession to Aulard’s chair, and the disappointment 
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aggravated the violence which he had always imported into his advocacy 
of Jaurés’ socialist view of the Revolution, and his own hero-worship 
of Robespierre. The Second World War prolonged M. Lefebvre’s 
tenure of the chair from 1937 to 1945, but inevitably delayed the projects 
(particularly for a Recueil of documents dealing with the Estates-General 
of 1789) which he had inaugurated. But nothing could stop his work 
as president of the Société des Etudes Robespierristes and director of the 
Annales historiques de la Révolution Frangaise (1924); and a succession of 
important works—Les Paysans du Nord, La Révolution Frangaise (1939, 2 
composite work completely rewritten by himself in 1951), Questions 
Agraires (1932), La Grande Peur (1932), Napolton (1935), Les Thermidoriens 
(1937), Quatre-vingt-neuf (1939), and Le Directoire (1946) made him almost 
as well known in England and America as in his own country. In 1949 
he was elected a Corresponding Member of the British Academy. Though 
he was the chosen successor of Mathiez, he was never (as was sometimes 
alleged) his-disciple. In his own contribution to the number of the 
Annales Historiques entitled Hommage a Albert Mathiez (May-June, 1932, 
and reprinted here), he explained where they differed. Mathiez, though 
he had insisted on the importance of Jaurés’ social-economic approach 
to the Revolution, had never really interested himself either in the city 
crowd or in the country population: ‘c’est la pourtant que reside 
le probléme essentiel de histoire social’. M. Lefebvre himself had 
taken as his shése de doctorat the condition of the peasantry in the Nord 
department; and two of the most important papers reprinted in the 
present collection are those on La Révolution Frangaise et les Paysans and 
Foules Révolutionnaires. Again, though he made the speech printed here 
for the inauguration of Robespierre’s bust at Arras in 1933, he neither 
overrated the services of Robespierre to the Revolution, nor under- 
rated those of Danton, as Mathiez had done. Mathiez’s researches 
never went beyond the Directory: M. Lefebvre’s interest in Napoleon 
carried him much further afield, especially into the economic working 
and effects of the Continental System; and it will not be forgotten how, 
at an Anglo-French historical conference at Oxford some years ago, he 
urged the importance of research into the British side of this affair. 
This width of interest comes out in the first and last essays in the present 
work—Abvenir de P’histoire and La Révolution Frangaise dans I’bistoire du 
monde. Equality of rights, Lefebvre concludes, both within a nation 
and between the nations, is the fundamental issue which humanity must 
somehow decide: and it was the Revolution which set the problem and 
suggested the lines of its solution. J. M. THompson. 





In writing on Napoleon and the Awakening of Europe (London: English 
Universities Press Ltd., 1954) Mr. F. M. H. Markham has taken on a 
large task and a debatable title. We have long since learnt that the 
army of Charles VIII did not bring the Italian Renaissance to France. 
It may one day be questioned whether the armies of Napoleon—in- 
creasingly less French in composition—brought the Enlightenment 
to Europe, or in what sense Napoleon awoke Europe at all. The legend 
of the defeat of Napoleon by nationalist uprisings is demolished by Mr. 
Markham; he deals suitably with the title of his book by quietly ignoring 
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it. He provides us instead with a history of Napoleon which treats him 
primarily as what he was, a brilliant general, whose career, devoted to 
the furtherance of his own personal ambitions, lacked the greatness 
that might have been given had it been linked to any broader or nobler 
ends. True, Napoleon played his part in crystallizing out of revolu- 
tionary France the institutions of the new régime, but Mr. Markham 
rightly refuses to exaggerate his role even in this respect. What remains 
is the story of an adventurer and very well is it told here. As a short 
life of Napoleon this is an excellent book, skilful in its selection and 
arrangement of material, sound in its judgements and notably well 
written. A. CosBAN. 


In the preface to his The Adams Federalists (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, for Johns Hopkins Press, 1953) Professor Manning J. Dauer 
tells us that ‘ there are several threads throughout this work, since I have 
found it necessary to undertake a treatment which seeks to present 
multiple causation’. His preface indeed is quite frightening: phrases 
like ‘ cyclical’, ‘ mechanistic’, and ‘ the social process’, sentences like 
‘ certainly the student of the social sciences should try to formulate laws 
whenever possible ’, and ‘ the question of theories of causation is related 
to the matter of research methodology ’, arouse lively fears of what is 
to follow. In fact, once he has abandoned this sociological jargon, 
Professor Dauer offers us a valuable if not a completely satisfactory work. 
He has analysed the ‘ voting pattern’ of members of the United States 
House of Representatives in the years from 1794 to 1802 on 105 proposals 
that came before them. In Appendix III he lists the votes and shows on 
eleven maps the political allegiance of each area for these years. In 
Appendix II, as in his first and second chapters, he seeks to draw con- 
clusions from this impressive and patient analysis, and to find ‘ the rela- 
tionship between the Federalists’ political measures and the support 
accorded to them on account of economic, social and geographical 
factors’. Professor Dauer’s conclusion is that though, essentially, 
Beard was correct, that Federalist policy favoured the commercial groups, 
while the Republicans represented the agrarians, nevertheless, Federalist 
support was derived from a broader basis than the commercial and ship- 
ping sections of the country. The more self-sufficient farming areas and 
the ‘ mechanic interests’ of the cities were the centres of Jeffersonian 
strength, but in 1796 the exporting agricultural areas were still Federalist. 
By 1800 these had been lost to the Republicans. ‘ The history of the 
decline of the Federalist party is largely the history of the step-by-step 
loss of the agrarian elements’ (p. 7). If there is nothing revolutionary 
in such discoveries, Professor Dauer demonstrates the power of the 
democratic clubs in influencing the city vote in favour of Republicanism 
after 1794, and is most interesting on Federalist popularity along the 
river valleys, especially in Connecticut and Virginia. In the remaining 
chapters of the book, however, Professor Dauer becomes more conven- 
tional. After two chapters on the political and economic theories of 
John Adams, he traces the fluctuating relationship of High Federalists 
to Moderates through the four years of the Adams’ Administration 
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(1796-1800). Although there are references to his statistical material, 
he relies mainly on published and unpublished correspondence, on news- 
papers and Congressional debates. Since he is using Adams ‘as a 
vehicle ’, his account is not complete, but is pointed to the clash between 
Adams and Hamilton. Professor Dauer is objective and stimulating 
here, and especially so in his analysis of the Hamiltonian programme in 
foreign policy. It was touch and go whether Adams’ efforts could keep 
the peace with France and, had he failed, American expansionism might 
well have been dated from 1798 rather than from 1898. As it was, 
Alexander as much as John was the state pilot in these years. The split 
inside the Federalist party certainly helped to give victory to Jefferson 
in 1800, but Professor Dauer does not succeed in relating it to the sec- 
tional factors he examines earlier. One is left with the impression that 
he assumes a fixity in the term Federalist and Republican that his own 
charts of moderate votes and absentees would belie. He admits (p. 3) 
that the role of the political parties was ‘ not fully foreseen ’—it was, in 
fact, foreseen by a few, and regarded by some of them as disastrous. 
Professor Dauer recognizes, without being able to explain on any party 
basis, President Adams’ partiality for Revolutionary whigs and his 
emphasis on ‘ executive independence’. His book is an attempt to see 
the Presidency of John Adams in terms of a social determinism for which 
the evidence remains inconclusive. EsMOND WRIGHT. 


The Adventures of John Wetherell (edited with an Introduction by 
C. S. Forester, London: Michael Joseph, 1954) purports to be the diary 
of a seaman who served in the frigate Hussar off Brest in 1803-5, was 
wrecked on the Breton coast, and was a prisoner of war until 1814. It 
is picturesque enough reading; but its historical value is very scanty. 
Many of the writer’s statements of fact are demonstrably inaccurate, 
even those which may be presumed to have been within his personal 
knowledge: and he indulges in reports of conversations—those of 
Cornwallis and Calder, for instance—of which he cannot possibly have 
had any knowledge. That part of the book which deals with his time 
in France may perhaps have more claims to accuracy than his narrative 
of his life on board ship, but here of course his facts cannot be checked. 
The work, in short, is best relegated, as Mr. Ranft has pointed out in 
The Times Literary Supplement, to that pleasant limbo where Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, Lieutenant O’Brien, and Captain Hornblower himself 
give delight to readers of fiction. A. B. Ropcer. 


In Idee e dottrine imperialistiche nell’ Inghilterra vittoriana (Bari: Gius. 
Laterza e Figli, 1953) Signor Ottavio Barié rejects the sharp contrast that 
has been seen, for example, by C. A. Bodelsen between the ‘separatism’ of 
the early years of Victoria’s reign and the imperialism of its last decade. 
Ideas about the empire evolved rather than changed as British patriotism 
expressed itself in new terms to suit changing times and circumstances. 
In the early years it took the form of pride in Britain’s institutions and 
the good order and prosperity they were believed to favour. If Cobden 
and Bright destroyed some complacent assumptions about the empire, 
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their unrepentant confidence in the virtues of the Englishman, like their 
belief in the economic basis of politics, was a positive element in their 
criticism. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Charles Kingsley, the professed op- 
ponents of the ‘ Manchester School ’, expounded other facets of a common 
patriotism. Meanwhile the effects of the normal expectation of the 
dissolution of the empire were tempered by the mental habits of a 
governing class which practised overseas its inherited notions of public 
service and responsibility. Gladstone’s first Administration is rightly 
shown as forwarding an idea of the empire as an association of com- 
munities in which none, neither mother country nor colony, had the 
right arbitrarily to impose its will or its burdens upon others. As the 
colonies assumed their own military burdens, the method by which the 
overseas territories, disaffected or rebellious at the beginning of the 
reign, were reconciled and eventually retained, was gradually developed. 
Against this background the boisterous jingoism fostered by Disraeli 
was ephemeral. It was Disraeli rather than conservatism that was 
defeated in 1880. It was the practical thinking of Carnarvon rather 
than the imaginative assertiveness of Disraeli which was truly fruitful. 
Yet Disraeli’s period drew attention to the problem of defence and 
prepared the adjustment to new conditions on the Continent, where 
the era of Liberal nationalism was over. The growing prosperity and 
political importance of the wage-earning classes encouraged a more 
popular view of the empire which saw its unity rather in the kinship of 
peoples than the mechanism of government. Dilke, Seeley, and Froude 
showed the implications of the new circumstances and justified, in a new 
idiom, British nationalism to a new generation. This patriotic thread 
linked the ideas of the Liberal imperialists to the harsher utterances of 
W. E. Henley and the early Kipling. Salisbury, Rosebery, Chamberlain 
and the great proconsuls were all equally rooted in a tradition that was 
liberal, in the broad sense, responsible and patriotic. The theme of the 
book recalls Milner’s description of himself: ‘I am a British nationalist. 
If I am also an imperialist, it is because the destiny of the English race 
. . « has been to strike fresh roots in distant parts of the world.’ It is 
impossible in a short notice to do justice to the range of writers the book 
discusses nor to the poise with which the large and varied subject is 
managed. Even so, perhaps the misprint Henry Fewcett for Fawcett 
should be corrected and a minor confusion on page 100 of the relation- 
ship between Glenelg as secretary for War and Colonies and Grey as 
secretary at War, be noted. AGATHA Ramo. 


Of the two monographs printed in the Archives Year Book for South 
African History, 1949, vol. i, the first, a doctoral dissertation in Afrikaans 
by H. E. W. Backeberg of the University of Pretoria, is by far the more 
interesting. It is entitled ‘Die Betrekkinge tussen die Suid-Afrikaanse 
Republiek en Duitsland tot na die Jameson-Inval (1852-1896) ’, and 
thus deals with the relations between the South African Republic and 
Germany up to the Jameson Raid. It has long been clear that for 
Germany the Transvaal was of minor importance and that Anglo- 
Transvaal disputes simply provided convenient opportunities for twisting 
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the lion’s tail. The attitude of the South African Republic to Germany 
has, however, received less attention from historians, and it is this aspect 
of the question which chiefly concerns Dr. Backeberg, who has worked 
on the material in the Pretoria archives. He shows that the republic 
deeply resented the British claim to suzerainty and the imperial policy 
which forbade its territorial expansion, particularly to the coast. Con- 
vinced of a British design for its reduction to colonial rank, it turned to 
Germany in order to gain the support of a strong power against Britain, 
but there seems to be no evidence that there was any thought of substi- 
tuting a German protectorate for the British suzerainty against which it 
chafed. The same aversion to foreign domination governed the eco- 
nomic policy of the Transvaal. Dr. Backeberg describes at great length 
the considerations affecting the award of the various concessions, and it 
is plain that an attempt was made to prevent any single foreign group 
from obtaining a preponderant influence. Thus, though the German 
financiers contributed far more capital than the Dutch for the construc- 
tion of the railway, the latter owed their controlling position on the 
board of the Netherlands South African Railway Company to the 
support of President Kruger. Again, despite the fierce competition 
between the Dutch and Germans for the control of the National Bank, 
the Government insisted on a combination of the rivals, and hence, 
after lengthy negotiations, the award was made eventually to an inter- 
national syndicate composed of the Berliner Handels- Gesellschaft, 
Labouchére Oyens and Co. of Amsterdam, and J. Henry Schréder and 
Co. of London, the last representing an Anglo-French group. Dr. 
Backeberg has made an important contribution to the study of the South 
African Republic. Although it cannot be said that he deals either fully 
or dispassionately with the subject of British imperial policy, this work 
deserves to be read and considered by the student of Anglo-Transvaal 
relations. ‘The Closer Union Movements between the Orange Free 
State, South African Republic and Cape Colony (1838-1863) ’, by Eileen 
M. Attree, is an M.A. thesis, with small claim to distinction. Misgivings 
are at once aroused by the following statement: ‘ Another important 
factor in the development of a united South Africa was British Foreign 
Policy. This, in the immediate post-Trek period, aimed at self-govern- 
ment for the Colonies—“ a policy dictated not by magnanimity, but by 
the counting house’’’ (p. 313). Again, on page 330 one finds this 
comment on the grant of representative, though not responsible govern- 
ment, to the Cape: ‘The Colony was fast moving towards complete 
independence of the mother country.’ One need not therefore take 
too seriously a statement that though she has relied on Dr. F. A. F. 
Wichmann’s doctoral thesis, Die Wordingsgeskiedenis van die Zuid-Afrik- 
aansche Republiek, for the early history of the Transvaal, ‘ in many respects 
he failed to see and interpret facts in their proper perspective’ (p. 306). 
Except for one minor correction of Wichmann on page 324 there is no 
indication either in the text or the footnotes of any difference of opinion, 
and it is evident that she draws largely on his work. In short, it is 
difficult to see why this thesis was selected for publication. 


Ernet Druws. 
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In 1854, only six years after the proclamation of the queen’s sover- 
eignty, the British Government decided to withdraw from ‘ the sterile 
acres’ between the Orange and Vaal rivers. Thereafter the territory 
developed as the Boer republic of the Orange Free State which main- 
tained its independence until 1900. The circumstances leading to the 
annexation in 1848 and the subsequent abandonment of the colony have 
already been fully described by C. W. de Kiewiet, in British Colonial 
Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-72. Dr. J. F. Midgley does 
not quarrel with de Kiewiet’s interpretation in his dissertation, ‘ The 
Orange River Sovereignty, 1848-1854" (Archives Year Book for South 
African History, 1949, vol. ii) and his own contribution is in the nature 
of a close study of internal developments. He relates at great length 
the course of events in the Sovereignty and the main criticism of this 
work, which runs to almost 600 pages, is that it is overloaded with petty 
detail which is often neither essential nor even relevant to the main 
argument. Consequently, the reader struggles not only against tedious- 
ness but ambiguity. A typical instance may be seen on page 35. After 
referring to a threatened attack on the southern loyalists by a group of 
malcontentents under Jan Kock, Dr. Midgley adds: ‘ Jan Mocke and 
his supporters, as noted above, had departed incontinently across the 
Vaal after Zwartkoppies only to find that Potgieter himself, prompted 
by Smellekamp, had decided to settle north of the 25° S. Latitude. The 
authorities had been alive to the danger.” From what follows it appears 
that ‘ the danger’ was from Jan Kock’s group, and that Mocke and 
Potgieter were not in any way involved, but it is necessary to re-read 
the paragraph to ascertain the irrelevance of the allusion to them. Never- 
theless, it is plain that Dr. Midgley has diligently assembled a mass of 
information on the history of the Orange River Sovereignty, and the 
specialist, who knows what he is looking for, will find it a useful work of 
reference. ErHet Drvs. 


In an interesting study of French Opinion on War and Diplomacy during 
the Second Empire (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege for University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1954) Professor Lynn M. Case has continued and 
amplified his researches into the periodic reports provided for Napoleon 
III’s Ministers of the Interior by the prefects and procureurs généraux. 
For some time now historians have recognized the great value of these 
reports as a source for knowledge of the provinces under the Second 
Empire. M. Maurain made use of them in his study of ecclesiastical 
policy from 1852 to 1869 and M. Duveau for his equally massive investiga- 
tion of working-class life; but Professor Case is, I believe, the first 
scholar to attempt a systematic examination of their significance for 
foreign affairs. As he remarks, ‘however much Napoleon III may 
have censored the press, rigged the elections, and controlled the legis- 
lature, he was very anxious to be well informed on the state of public 
opinion on both domestic and foreign affairs’. There is much evidence 
to suggest that the emperor’s main means of gauging such opinion was 
through these reports, which were taken very seriously at the Ministry 
of the Interior and constantly analysed and summarized by its officials. 
After a shrewd introduction (concerning the problems of assessing public 
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opinion under the Second Empire), in part a repetition of the preface to 
his 1936 edition of extracts from the reports of the procureurs généraux 
relating to opinion about the American Civil War and the Mexican 
expedition, Professor Case proceeds to analyse these reports in so far 
as they deal with public reactions to some of the main crises in foreign 
affairs. As a result he finds that they influenced decisions in many 
instances: ‘ hastening the peace in 1856, delaying the Austro-Sardinian 
War, contributing to the sudden armistice at Villafranca [here he corrects 
Maurain’s view that clerical opinion was not a factor], preventing the 
government from abandoning the pope’s temporal power, pressing the 
government to return to Rome in 1867, compelling it to protest in favour 
of the insurgent Poles, insisting on territorial compensations in the 
direction of the Rhine, and rejecting an effective army bill.’ Of particular 
interest are the chapters in which he makes out a cogent case for the view 
that public opinion was the strongest influence in deterring the emperor 
from forceful intervention after Sadowa and in which he discusses in 
detail its role in July 1870, arguing that it compelled the Government to 
stand firm against the Hohenzollern candidature and to declare war 
after the Ems telegram was known. In some of the instances he ex- 
amines, Professor Case’s evidence does no more than supply substantial 
corroboration of what was fairly well known from other sources, but in 
others his work is clearly of considerable value in emphasizing or re- 
emphasizing a significant factor which has too often been ignored or 
underestimated. Perhaps the strongest impression left by this book is 
that of the persistent desire of the majority of the French people for 
peace at almost any price. It was this that ironically enough contri- 
buted to the outbreak of the Austro-Prussian war and to Napoleon’s 
decision not to intervene, and we may agree with Professor Case’s verdict 
that if this decision ‘ brought misfortune to France, the French people 
themselves must bear their share of the blame’. This verdict incident- 
ally is also that of M. Blanchard, whose recent brief history of the Second 
Empire as well as Ludovic Halévy’s Carnets 1 miss from the otherwise 
excellent bibliography at the end of Professor Case’s volume. The only 
other things to regret about his book are its price (48s. for 339 pages 
without illustrations or maps), the number of misprints, and the incon- 


venient practice of putting the footnotes at the end of the book instead 
of at the bottom of each page. J. P. T. Bury. 





Local self-government in England is usually considered to have had 
its starting point in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the affairs of the 
parish were placed in the hands of the vestry and the overseers of the 
poor, but it did not really materialize until 1871. It was introduced 
into India by Lord Ripon some ten years later. He considered it the 
crowning achievement of his Indiacareer. Ripon’s name, like Bentinck’s, 
was anathema to the European community : he was a Catholic convert 
and a Christian Socialist, who consorted with people like F. D. Maurice 
and the Webbs, and the idea was dubbed ‘ local sluff’, and received with 
derision. It was not really new to India, which had from immemorial 
time allowed its local affairs to be managed by panchayats or councils of 
local elders, and it had been already tried out by Sir Thomas Munro in 
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Madras. At first, like the Indian National Congress, the members were 
thoroughly ‘ loyal’ and respectable, though from the first, both were 
regarded with suspicion by shrewd observers like Sir Sayyad Ahmad 
Khan, In the beginning they were distinctly useful to the district officer, 
who had 


To penetrate the city’s slums and sinks, 
Concocting bye-laws subtler than the stinks. 


Rifts appeared when the niggardly doses of political reform offered by 
the Simon Commission and the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms failed to 
meet the demands of the politically conscious classes, and widened 
rapidly. Its real measure of success and failure is exhaustively discussed 
by Professor Hugh Tinker in his Foundation of Local Self Government in 
India, Pakistan and Burma (London: Athlone Press, 1954). Professor 
Tinker thinks that with the withdrawal of the British the chief dangers 
are corruption and political interference; there is less risk from over- 
centralization or the growing power of the bureaucracy, and it is probable 
that the Left Wing will try to build up popular support by capturing the 
local boards, following the technique so successfully practised by De 
Gaulle in France, and by the Communists in eastern Europe. The 
author has come to the conclusion that local bodies in the Indian sub- 
continent have had enough of politics, but if their areas and functions 
are reformed, they may still play a constructive role in the new society. 
They have already done much to abate the tyranny of the petty official: 
a healthy system of local government offers the only means of controlling 
bureaucratic interference. They may even do something to counteract 
the greatest menace of all, the precarious nature of the living standard 
which overhangs Asia like a cloud. Perhaps the magnitude of the 
challenge may produce an equally vigorous response. ‘This is the first 
of a new series of London University Historical Studies. \f the rest maintain 
the same high standard, the University is indeed to be congratulated. 


H. G. RAWLINSON. 


A good deal has been written about Francis Ferdinand, the archduke 
murdered at Sarajevo, but most of it is rather speculative—guesses about 
what he would have done if he had come to power. The existing bio- 
gtaphies are based on the papers of others. Rudolf Kiszling has now 
used the archduke’s own archives for Ergberzog Franz Ferdinand von 
Osterreich-Este (Graz-K6ln: Hermann Béhlaus Nachf., 1953). As even 
the title suggests, this is a work of monarchist piety, history written with 
the formality of a court circular. But it is fair to say that the court 
circular is accurately compiled. There is no attempt to make Francis 
Ferdinand abler than he was, and none of the fine writing common in 
royal lives. The new material turns out rather disappointing. ,The 
unpublished correspondence is mostly from the earlier years of Francis 
Ferdinand’s life and is concerned with personal matters—the affair of 
his morganatic marriage, relations with his stepmother, and so on. 
There is a fair amount of political correspondence in the years before 
1908, when Francis Ferdinand regarded himself as ‘ the loyal opposition ’ 
to Francis Joseph; but it gives out in the last years when he played a 
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more important part. Certain impressions stand out clearly. The first 
is the dislike of Francis Ferdinand for the Magyars. This never changed. 
No doubt it sprang primarily from anger at the Hungarian threat to the 
common army, but it was reinforced by many other considerations. 
As a result Francis Ferdinand constantly preached universal suffrage 
for Hungary, though he opposed this violently when it was introduced 
in the other half of the monarchy. He never had a clear idea what 
would follow from universal suffrage or what use he would make of it. 
He seems to have advocated it for its own sake, simply because it annoyed 
the Magyar dominant class. Nor, as the author shows, had he any 
consistent plan for the reform of the monarchy when he came to the 
throne. Sometimes he talked of making Croatia a third partner (though 
he ground his teeth when he heard anyone speaking Croat); sometimes 
he talked of federalism, though without any definition; sometimes he 
merely intended to refuse the oath to the Hungarian constitution. 
Towards the end of his life, he admitted that he would accept things 
just as they were and would try to change them gradually. In fact, as 
he drew nearer the throne, he became more and more like its existing 
occupant. He also resembled Francis Joseph in his unreliability towards 
individuals. Beck, Aehrenthal, Conrad, were all greeted by him as 
heaven-sent leaders who would save the monarchy; and in each case 
Francis Ferdinand ended up by wanting to get rid of them. He was 
certainly not the heaven-sent saviour of the monarchy himself. 
A. J. P. Tayzor. 


F. S. Malan was a great South African. Like his contemporary, 
J. C. Smuts, he studied law at Cambridge and graduated in 1894. Soon 
after his return, however, he forsook law for politics and became, in 
November 1895, editor of Ons Land, the organ of the Afrikaner Bond. 
From 1900 to 1924 he represented Malmesbury in the Cape Assembly; 
from 1927 until his death in 1941 he was a member of the Senate, and 
President of that body from 1939. He was in the Botha and Smuts 
Cabinets after the formation of the Union, and his rather surprising 
exclusion from the Smuts-Hertzog coalition government in 1933 is 
believed to have been due to Hertzog’s dislike of his liberal views on 
native questions. It was Malan who moved in the Cape Assembly on 
23 July 1907 that the Government should take steps to promote the 
union of the British South African colonies and Mr. Lionel Curtis has 
recently expressed the opinion (The Listener, 8 May 1952) that the success 
of the movement was mainly due to Botha, Jameson and Malan. ‘ The 
miracle of South African Union on the morrow of the South African war 
was due to the superb leadership of these two South African statesmen, 
supported by the courage and patriotism of Malan.’ As a leading 
member of the ‘South African Party’ and an ardent advocate of federation, 
Malan was naturally a member of the Cape delegation to the National 
Convention. His diary is therefore of considerable interest (Die Kon- 
vensie Dag-boek van F. S. Malan, 1908-1909, edited by J. F. Preller, Cape 
Town, 1951). Only one other member appears to have kept a private 
record of the proceedings. This was Sir Edgar Walton, who published 
his Inner History of the National Convention in 1912, regardless of the 
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decision taken on the first day to maintain absolute secrecy. Though 
Malan’s diary was placed on loan in the Cape Archives in 1937, there 
were restrictions on its use, and it was only after his death in 1941, when 
his papers were transferred unconditionally to the Archives, that it 
became available to researchers in the ordinary way. Walton’s book is 
in narrative form and was intended for the general reader. Malan’s aim 
was to give the gist of the speeches made on various topics. These 
sober, factual notes, written after each day’s meeting, lack the vividness 
of Walton’s account, but they help the student to gauge the strength of 
opinion on controversial subjects. Thus, one is forcibly struck by the 
liberalism of the Cape delegates on the question of political rights for 
non-Europeans. Perhaps the most interesting revelation on this subject 
was the statement by Botha that Milner had told him during the peace 
negotiations that he agreed that the natives should have no vote (see 22 
Octoker 1908, p. 55). It also appears that many of the delegates wished 
to postpone consideration of the transfer of the Protectorates. Foremost 
among them was Hertzog, who argued that they were ‘ white elephants’ 
and that Imperial intervention in South African affairs would not be 
ended since the British Government would be obliged to insist on the 
observance of the conditions of transfer. The Natal delegates expressed 
similar views. Though it was eventually agreed to settle the question 
before Union, Malan noted that many yielded in the belief that the condi- 
tions of transfer would be modified later. The Malan diary adds materi- 
ally to our rather fragmentary knowledge of the proceedings of the 
National Convention. As the original was in Dutch, an English trans- 
lation has been provided, but it is regrettable that the footnotes and 
the editor’s useful Introduction are given only in Afrikaans and it is 
odd that the two indexes should appear only in English. 


Ernet Drus. 


The historical works of Mr. Erich Eyck have always had their shape 
and character determined by the material available. His biography of 
Bismarck was a most valuable digest of the enormous mass of Bismarck’s 
printed records. His history of Germany in the reign of William II 
reflected the unevenness of the printed sources. This fault is increased 
in his Geschichte der Weimarer Republik (Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, 1954), of which the first volume runs from the collapse 
of the empire to the election of Hindenburg as president in 1925. The 
narrative is still admirably clear. Technical problems, such as repara- 
tions, are reduced to simple comprehensible terms; and Mr. Eyck is 
particularly useful in his discussion of political law-cases, which were 
only too frequent under the Weimar republic. But the judgements are 
those of a contemporary, not of an historian; and it would be easy to 
guess that Mr. Eyck had been a Democratic member of the Reichstag 
even if we were not told this on the dust-cover. There is repeated 
praise for those who supported orderly democracy from Noske to 
Stresemann; and repeated, indeed rhetorical, condemnation for those 
who caused difficulties from the Independent Socialists and Communists 
on one side to the Nationalists and National Socialists on the other. 
These may be sound as moral judgements, but they do not cast much 
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light on a period of German history when the republic commanded the 
allegiance only of a minority. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Mr. Eyck would have done better frankly to write personal reminiscences 
than to attempt a detached history. A. J. P. Tayzor. 


Studies in the Social Services, by S. M. Ferguson and H. Fitzgerald 
(London: H.M.S.O. and Longmans, 1954), the latest volume of the 
History of the Second World War, is a companion to Professor R. M. 
Titmuss’s Problems of Social Policy. ‘The theme of the book is the effect 
of war on the family and the steps taken by the statutory and voluntary 
services to maintain family cohesion in the face of the call-up, evacuation, 
bombing and the direction of women to the services and to industry. 
This book illustrates what Professor Titmuss has already emphasized— 
the breakdown of the assumption that social services for the civilian 
population can be reduced in wartime. In fact, the social services 
increased in scope and in the provision they made. What also emerges 
is the movement away from a social policy still dominated by the Poor 
Law towards a concept of services offered on a basis of equal citizenship. 
With the exception of some groups of the population—the unemployed 
until unemployment ‘ disappeared’ in mid-1941 and the families of the 
lowest-paid servicemen until about 1944—there was no great economic 
distress, but as social need became more widespread there was bred a 
demand for higher standards of service and for the abolition of discrim- 
ination between different classes of beneficiary. Unfortunately for some 
beneficiaries, discrimination without regard to need remained until 1948. 
The chapter on unmarried mothers underlines sharply the difference 
between the unimaginative and niggardly scheme for war-workers who 
had illegitimate children and the constructive help which was given to 
unmarried service-women with babies. The tuberculosis allowances 
scheme, which could have marked a great advance in the treatment of 
the disease as a social as well as a medical problem, was limited to curable 
infectious cases and caused untold distress to sufferers who, when their 
applications were refused, realized for the first time that they were 
regarded as hopeless cases. As the authors point out, the weakness of 
this scheme was due to its genesis, which was economic rather than 
medical or social. Apart from those two services, however, the war 
years showed a remarkable development of the State’s responsibility for 
the well-being of all its citizens. The co-operation between the volun- 
tary agencies, and the extent to which Government departments were 
prepared to utilize their experience and knowledge is relevant to our 
social thinking today, when many people believe that the days of volun- 
tary effort are numbered. The voluntary organizations were once more 
able to demonstrate their adaptability and over and over again their 
readiness to fill the gaps in the statutory framework made all the differ- 
ence between the success or failure of a service. The chapter on the 
nursing services is particularly interesting; in addition to an account of 
the efforts to dilute and expand the service during the war, the authors 
give a short survey of nursing during the first four decades of the century 
and make clear the reasons why nurses were for so long unwilling to 
organize themselves as a professional body to safeguard their interests. 
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The establishment of a Nursing Division in the Ministry of Health in 
1941 marked the beginning of a national nursing policy. There is still 
a shortage of nurses, but it has at last become a profession with good 
conditions and prospects. This book is admirably written and docu- 
mented. While it is essentially for students of social history and social 
science, it will be valued by the more thoughtful general reader. 
MaryjorizE A. Brown. 


Professor C. E. Whiting has edited a useful volume of Miscellanea 
for the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (1953), being the second 
volume for the year 1951. It contains the proceedings of the Common- 
wealth Committee for York and the Ainsty, two obedientiary rolls of 
Selby Abbey, some documents of the Barnoldswick Manor Court of 
Probate, and the Fabric Accounts for Ripon Minster for the period 
1661 to 1676. The proceedings of the Commonwealth Comr.. itee are 
to be found in the York city records and are here edited by the Rev. 
Angelo Raine. They cover the period 1645 to 1661, and are particularly 
valuable for the ecclesiastical history of the city. Of Selby Abbey very 
few records survive. Here we have the roll of the extern ceilarer for 
the year 1411-12 and an account of the abbot’s proctor at Whitgift and 
Reedness for 1420-1. Both rolls give receipts and expenditure, and a 
stocktaking. The Barnoldswick documents consist almost entirely of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century probate inventories, mostly of 
farmers and weavers and therefore useful for the social history of this 
part of Yorkshire. A glossary of obsolete or unfamiliar terms is appended. 
Finally, the Ripon fabric accounts are important as covering the period 
of the greatest building activity in the minster between the end of the 
Middle Ages and the thorough restoration of the nineteenth century. 
The building had suffered much in the civil war, but it was the collapse 
of the central spire during a storm in December 1660 that compelled 
the chapter to face a heavy restoration of the fabric, which was com- 
pleted in 1675. ‘These accounts cover the entire period of the restora- 
tion. W. G. Hoskins. 


ADDENDUM 


The Early Charters of Devon and Cornwall, by Mr. H. P. R. Finberg, 
was published by the Department of Local History, University College, 
Leicester. This information was regrettably omitted in the notice on 
Pp. 326 of this volume. 
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